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8 no authorities are quoted 
throughout theſe Memoirs, 

it may be neceſſary to inform the 
Reader, that various hiſtories of 
Florence, of Italy, and Europe, haye 
been carefully examined; the literary 
productions of Engliſh travellers, 
for more than two centuries paſt, 
and thoſe of many foreigners, have 
been peruſed; the whole, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral hundred volumes. 
Some manuſcripts have been con- 
 ſulted, and for many years eyery 
poſſible mean of obtaining infor- 
mation has been carefully attended 
to by the Author, 


Theſe 


4 2 = PREFACE. 


_ Theſe — were adden dd 
in the epiſtolary ſtyle to a friend, 
Jon Scorr HvLToN, Eſq. now 
no more: they are therefore offer- 
ed to the Public in their preſent 
form. 

Atſter J had completed my waly. 
and not till. then, L had an opportu-. 
nity of peruſing Mr, Roscos's Life 
of Lorenzo de Medici, ſurnamed Il 
Magnifico ; a book not: leſs elegant 
for its diction, than accurate for its 
kads. It gives me pleaſure in hav- 
ing it in my power to declare, that 
in my opinion it is a performance 
every way and intirely worthy of 
the very great Man, the Patron of 
Literature, and the Arts, whoſe life 
is the e of 1 it. | 
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& 4 PREETMINERY CHAP TER, 


a 


DESCRIBING THE STATE' OF ITALY PRIOR To THE 


HISTORY of the Family of MEDICI. 


| $ there is no hiſtory of the Medici in 
«our language, it is preſumed, theſe 


* 


ſheets may not be unacceptable; perhaps, too, | 


they may be of ſome uſe; to the Britiſh. tra- 
veller in his vifit to*Tuſcany,: eſpecially as 


ſuch occurrences are interwoven, as have 


ariſen between that ſtate and theſe nations. 


The Medici” were unequalled as patrons 
of learning and the arts, and no family 


produced ſo many diſtinguiſhed perſonages, 


2 render their hiſtory peculiarly inter 


9 reſting 3 
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reſting; and the unparalleled revolutions that 
attended them make it as extraordinary as 
brilliant. It is, however, much to be re- 


gretted, that nature is often ſhocked by the 
- - enormity. of their crimes: their principal 


actions are here ſelected, yet not omitting 
ſuch of the leſs important ones as lead to 


illuſtrate their characters. ” 


Preparatory to theſe. memoirs, a ſketch 


of the hiſtory of Italy is given, as it will 


explain many paſſages that could not other- 
wiſe be underſtoocd. 


Italy; in the earlieſt ages, was divided into 


ſeveral ſmall ſtates; Rome, ordained to be 


ber: fovereign, united it into one common- 
wealth, and at length ſubdued almoſt the 
whole of the then known world); but, in- 
eumberad with her on weight, and borne 
down by the ill - conduct of her einperors, 
who had impolitiely divided her dominions, 
after loſing provinces, and even extenſive 
kingdoms, became ſo much weakened, that 
the barbarians broke into Italy itſelf, and 


were ſucceeded by other nations equally 


” 


4 7 : ſavage, 


tuarTeR.” 5 


Roni, until, under Odoacer, why: put an 
end to the weſtern empire, This gave 
place to the reign of the Gothe, who, 
under ſix ſucceſſive kings, governed Italy 
for fifty-five years; the laſt of them was 
driven out by the emperor Juſtinian 1. 
whoſe ſon and ſucceſſor, of the fame name, 
retained only a ſmall part. Ravenna *, 
erected into an exarchate; and ſome few 
other places, were all that arch to the | 
eaſtern empire: 
D Upon the misfortunes of Juſtinian II. the 
Lombards eſtabliſhed a kingdom, bear- 
ing their own name, which continued for 
two hundred and twenty-two years. When 
they were obliged to yield to the puiſſant 
arms of Pepin and Charlemagne, kings of + 
France, the popes and citizens of Rome 
united in reſtoring the weſtern emperors in 
the, perſon of the latter, in gratitude for 
having releaſed them from theirimperiousand 
tyrannical SR and Italy, . the 


s „r 
* | 
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name of a kingdom, was governed by. princes 
of that family; but theſe becoming as re- 


- | markable for their folly, as they had been 
celebrated for their wiſdom and valour, alſo 

loſt Italy, or rather Lombardy; which again 
fell under kings of their owreeleQting. Three 
princes of the name of Beren garius ſuc- 
ceeded each other; at which time this charm- 
ing country, towards the Alps, was ſeized 
upon by the Huns; and the Saracens diſ- 
poſſeſſed the eaſtern emperors of Sicily 


and part of Naples, ſpreading themſelves 
| over the coaſts lying upon the Mediterra- 
nean, and marching to, they were nearly | 
taking, Rome. 


Thus was almoſt a 1 als 3 by 
eee n who tyrannized with all the fe- 
rocity which marks the characters of igno- 
rant and valiant nations. The weſtern em- 
peror Otho ſaw and pitied her condition, 
and finally put an end to the rule of the 
-Lombards,-after it had been re-eſtabliſhed 
fifty - ive years *. 


The Lombard were Rally fubdcd in the tenth 
century, | ; 


ea oo” Ita 
-» * " 
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CHAPTER 


Ataly now v took a ne form; lads 
emperors poſſeſſed Lombardy, Tuſeany, and 
Romania; Puglia and Calabria continued 
to the caſtern potentates, jointly with the 
Saracens; Mantua, Parma, Reggio. | Plat 
centia, 'Ferrara, Modena, a part of Umbria. 
the duchy of Spaletto, Verona, and nearly: 
all that which is now the dominion of the 
church, reaching: from Viterbo as far as 
Orbietto, together with a part of the Marehe 
of Ancona; was poſſeſſed hy Matilda, of im- 
petial deſtent: . dn ed 


A dee RSPLRSYP 
ſtorm; but the pleaſing hope was deſtroyed 
by thoſe, whoſe duty it Was to have par ti- 
cularly cultivated: peace. The biſhops. of 
Rome, Who had often experienced equal 
misfortunes: from their maſters the em- 
perors and the barbarians; finding the latter, 
ruined, turned their enmity againſt the for-: 
mer. Charlemagne had given them the 
exarchate of Ravenna, ſo that na- they; 
began to taſte the pleaſures of governing 
tt though the Roman people had joined 
B 3 their 


— 
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their prelates in liberating themſelves from 
the imperial juriſdiction, yet they afterwards 


as reſulutely oppoſed them, endeavouring 


to drive them out of their city, and which 
they frequently accompliſhed; but at length 


theſe: wiſe politicians, by a judicious plan 
Readily purſued, not only defeated their 


ſchemes, but rendered themſelves indepen- 


dent of, as well the Romans as the Ger- 


_ maniemperors, thoſe of the eaſt never in- 


terfering; for under the name of popes they 


became abſolute maſters and tyrants, not only 


of Rome and Germany, but of all Europe. 


T6 humble the Romans, they deprived 
them of the honour of electing both emperors 
and popes; in their ſtead three ſecular, and 


5 the fame number of epiſcopal princes, were 


ſubſtitutetl to chuſe the former; and the pa- 
rochial elergy of Rome, under the appella- 
tion of Cardinals, were appuinted to omi- 
nate the latter; ſo humble an origin have 
theſe carfdinals, who have for ſo many cen- 
turies had the en to rank n. 


. ee 11 10 
To 


CHAPTER 7 


To deprive the. weſtern emperors of all 
juriſdiction over both Rome and themſelbves, 
they denied thoſe ſovereigns their undoubt- 
od right to ratify the papal election, and: 
they carried their arrogance ſo far as to in- 
ſiſt that none ſhould dare to wear the diadem 
of Charlemagne, until they were ctowned 
by the popes ho eaſy is it to quote bad 
precedents ? Could the French monarehs 
have thought that the pontiffs would make 
ſuch a claim from their having received the 
crown in Rome, their own capital, as kings 
of Italy, becauſe placed upon their heads by 
the metropolitans, their ſubjects and vaffals l 


The itnperial houſe bf Swithit en go- 
verned Germany; prices little diffoſet 
tamely to ſubmit to the uſurpation an 
arrogance of "biſhops, whom they juſtly 
claimed as fubjects; the diſpute was not 
decided by any other argument thati thut of 
the [word. The acrimony of the ſueceffors 
of St. Peter and of Charlemagne commu⸗ 
nicated to their partizans the odious names 
0 Guelphs and Gibellines, which, from 

"5 4 the 


the trancour of the parties, will never be for- 


wrapped in profound bigotry, ſuperſtition, 
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gotten . The conteſt was unequal. Europe, 


and- ignorance, inſtead of judging as reli- 


by intemperate and ambitious prelates, who 


pteſumptuouſly dared to call themſelves the 
vicars- of the meek Jeſus, the Prince of 
Peace. Thus did the pontiffs, though often 
of the meaneſt deſcent, and degraded by the 
vileſt crimes, dethrone and trample upon 
the moſt illuſtrious, braves and accompliſh- 


eld ptinces chat ee eee 
the German Cæſars. Siloerc im 2517 


Il, fated Italy, Gd ſor ſa many years 
wo; che aſt ſevere penance, as a puniſhment. 


for having loaded à groaning world with, 


ſetters, when. ſhe iſſued from Rome her 
ſtern mandates to the proſtrate ſubjects of 
ber immenſe domain! Her diſorders) pro- 


duced.conftant. revolutions, and ſhe. again 


ſaw. herſelf nearly in the ſame wretched, 
ſituation ag ſhe was when, Romulus laid the 
Ration R he inhabitants, 
or 1 4 wearied 


CY EFAPTERT I _$ 
wearled out with continual diſputes, in 
which they were no ways intereſted, «dew 


clared for themſelves, and hence became a | 


numerous ſet of ſmall ſtates; the wars be- 
tween the emperors of the weſt and the 
popes (which continued from the middle of 
the twelfth, to the middle of the fourteenth 


century) multiplied them out of meaſursy 


almoſt every city had its tyrant; the weak · 
eeſs and poverty of the pontiffs and Cæſart, 


the impoſſibility of otherwiſe rewarding the 


ſervices of particular perſons and places 
the pleaſure the holy fathers had in ſup. 


porting both in their uſurpations upon the 


empire, and ſtill more, the ſatisfaction the 
heads of Germany had in advancing their 
friends at the expence of the papacy, eſtab- 
liſhed and confirmed LE e — created 


powers *, * 


= * 
- 18971 
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- * The emperor Rodolph, at the cloſe of the thirteenth 
century, gave, for a ſum of money, freedom to ſeveral of 
the ſtates in Italy, that he could not ſubdue by his arms. 
Benedict XII. and Clement VI. in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, ratified the uſurpations of the tyrants 


in . ved the emperors paid the dame compliment, 
| wick 
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The republics of Venice and Genaz/ 
were early formed, and became the atmi- 
ration of the world by the ſplendor of their 
riches, and the puiſſance of their arms ; 
their navies rode triumphant, and their fame 
was known in every part of the globe: the 
former has ever retained: her independence; 
the latter has fubmitted to the protection of 
Milan, France, and Spain. Venice ſwal 
lowed up Padun, whence ſhe had fled to 
avbid the Huns under Attala, as alſo Vi- 
ernza, Treviſa, Verona, Bergamo, and 
Breſcia, all free ſtates, befides many pro- 
vinces conquered from the greateſt powers, 
lame of which ſhe has agen loft. © | 


* Genoa owned Corſica, of which, after 
various fates, ſhe was recently deprived, 


and which now has voluntarily placed her- 


ſelf under the protection, and acknowledged 
herſelf ſubject to the Britiſh monarch, 


| 9 e eee ER 


with e l ib Bee by buntem all the en A td 
uſurped upon the patrimony of the church to hold their 
eſtates as lawful princes, acknowledging only 2 | 
_ them as * of che empire. FI 
mainder 


— — — 
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mainder of that iſland was poſſeſſed by Piſa, 


og conſiderable commonwealths, 


Piſa early yielded to the Viſconti, one 4 
whom ſold it to Florence: Sienna was con- 
| quered by the ſame family, but, recoyering 
her freedom, retained it until the fixteenth 
century, when it fell to Spain, who gave jt 
to Coſmo I. duke of Florence, to indeitinity 


him for the debts that crown owed ü, 
and which were particularly contracted in 


conquering it : theſe three now cee 
the Grand Duchy of Tuſcany, 9 


Lucca * and St. Mazino, the: | 


cently a prey to various tyrants, the latter 
now under the protection of the popes, ſtill 
remain epitomies of the ae form of 
government, 


Lueca has fallen to the Viſconti and Sforza, beſides 
the petty tyrants the Faginola, Caſtracani, Spinola, Scala, 


Guinigi. The Florentines always ſighed for this tate, 


though it was once refuſed by them; they purchaſed it 
afterwards for 20,000 ducats ; but the Piſans drove them 
out, and deprived them of this ſmall but enviable prin- 


eipal * 8 
Some 


which, with Sienna and Florence, alſo form- 


— FRO D UC TO RY 
= Some gentlemen of + Normandy; in the 


beginning of the twelfth century, went as 
adventurers to Italy, and having ſettled 

there, ſoon drove out the Saracens from Si- 
cihy and a part, of Naples, when, not re- 
ceiving thoſe rewards the emperors of the 
caſt had promiſed, they with equal caſe dif- 
poſſeſſed thoſe weak princes of all that they 
held, and thus laid the foundation for the 
monarchics of Naples and Sicily. The 
one has been governed ſucceſſively by. the 
deſcendants of Tancred the Norman, the 
princes of the imperial and. royal houſes of 
Germany, France, Hungary, Arragon, and 


5 Spain. In this century it was ſeized | by 
the emperor Charles VI. who was diſpoſ- 


ſeſſed of i it by the line of Bourbon ſeated in 
Spain, Sicily Was flrſt conquered at the 


Cloſe of the thirteenth century by-the 


French, who lof it tothe houſe 0 Ara 


b one of thoſ horrid meds thi hve 
dilgraced moſt kingdoms. As an appen- 


dage to Arragon, it became a province ta 


Spain. Victor Amedeus, duke of Mm 


received” it, but ! in 17.30 it was again an- 


2 . nexed 


1 
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nexed to Naples in the perſon of Don 
Carlos, the late king of Spain, whoſe: ſecond 
ſurviving ſon, Ferdinand IV. is. che 1 
1 of Naples and Sicily. 1 


The firſt earl of Savoy died in 1023, 
* deſcendant, in 1416, obtained from 
the emperor Sigiſmond the title of duke. 
The princes of this houſe have now ob- 
tained the regal honours, in having Sicily | 


_. ceded to them, which has been exchanged 


for Sardinia. 


The 8 5 Milan, $7 had poſ- 
ſeſſed . herſelf of the republic of Pavia, and 
braved all the attempts of the emperors, was 
contended for by the rival families of De 
la Torre and Viſconti *; and as they were 
Gibellines, and their enemies Guelphs, the 


emperor Henry of Luxemberg eſtabliſhed 
thei poſe 4 peril viears, Giovanni 


clean by juicvs ike dune of 


The Viſconti were deſcended from the earls of 

Angiera; Otto, upon his obtaining Milan, took the name 
of Viſconti, or Biconti, as being twice an eat, by polleſ- 
ling — principalities which had that title. 


the ; 
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the emperor Winceſlaus, in the year 1494 
that His title ſhould be changed to that of 
duke: The Viſconti-procured' many confi. 
derable dominions; but amongſt thoſe which 
they loſt again were Sienna and Lucca 
and they ſold Genoa, Piſa, and Bologna: 
the dividing their eſtates injured their 
power. The Viſconti were ſucceeded 'in 
this rich domain of Milan by Sforza, an ad- 
venturer, the illegitimate ſon of a Neapo- 
litan beggar; who marrying Bianca, the na- 
tural daughter of duke Philippo - Maria, 
feized the duchy, although that ſovereign 
had bequeathed his dominions to Alphonſo 
king of Naples: 


The Viſconti were palitic, brave, and 
ambitious ; the Sforza were much more fo; 
poſſeſſing the greateſt abilities, but reſtrain- 
ed by no virtue. They extended their rule, 
not. only over Milan and Parma, which they 
as it were ſucceeded to, but regained Ge- 
noa, Lucca, and many other places of leſs 
conſideration, that had been formerly tri- 
butary to Milan, and obtained Placentia, 
with 


> 
= - 


1 


Ts 
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with ſeveral other rich cities, and threat- 


ened to make farther eneroachments upon 


their neighbours, who with reaſon feared 
their power, as they governed the fineſt 
part of Italy, commanded armies as nume- 
rous as thoſe of France, having firſt taken 
the Swiſs into pay, and openly aimed at on 
crown of Italy. 


The Sforza at laſt were ruined by VA 


exceſſive ambition. Milan, for two centu- 
ries, has received only imperial mandates, 


and that with ſome colour of right, becauſe, 
when the emperor Charles V. reſtored Fran- 
ciſco, the laſt ſovereign of the Sforza“ fa- 
mily, he obliged him to promile, that if he 
died without heirs by his wife, the em- 
peror's niece, the daughter of Chriſtian; 
the expelled king of Denmark and Sweden, 
Milan ſhould become a province to the Auſ- 
trian family, and there being no iſſue of 


that alliance, the duchy became veſted in 


the imperial houſe. 


Milan is the garden of Italy, of Europe. 


An ancient author, after ſpecifying the in- 
credible 


_ —_— ˙— RS 2 
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| credible! riches of the people; ſays: Milan 
is honourable for the court, gallant for 
„ gentlemen, herboroughe for: ſoldiers, de- 
e licate for dames, rich for merchants; and 
e wealthy for artiſicers; and there have 

4 heen ſome dukes. of Milan much richer in 
© territory, wealthier in revenues and trea- 
« ſure, more puiſſant in wars, and finally, 
85 more honourable in peace, than divers of 
« them that had kingly titles. Even the 
* emperor's governors had a court that re- 

« preſented more that of ſome puiſſant king, 
* than the train of a deputy, and often ex- 
cc ceded the appearance of the imperial 
10 one in ſplendor.“ 


The popes have never IPO i the 
whole of what. the liberality of Charlemagne 
and the counteſs Matilda beſtowed upon 
them; however, by wiſe management, they 
gradually. recovered. much. In the ponti- 
ſicate of Innocent III. the dominions of the 
church were extended to Romania, the 
Marche of Ancona, Orbitello, and Viterbo, 
ſpreading itſelf to the Mediterranean ſea 

| | and 


- 
- 
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and: to the Gulf of Venice; but many of its 
fineſt appendages ſtill continued diſunited 


Siulielmo, che, ſon of Walerzue, was 
a warrior, and the progenitor of a race of 


heroes, who ſignalized themſelyes in the 


eaſt;-aſpired to the kingdom of, Jeruſalem, 
togk. Conſtantinople, and acqnifed the 
throne of Theſſaly. By a female of this 
family, Montferrat, in the thirteenth gen- 


tury, came to the imperial houſe a Pele. 


$48 42 35 


Sah 10 "the dukes of Mantua.” 
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- After the 'counteſs Matilda s deatli, SHY | 


tua was governed by imperial, vicars or 
legates until 1220, when Sordello, one of 
her citizens, declared himſelf lord of it. 
The Buona Celſi governed it for three ge · 
nerations by the murder of Ottenelſo; and, 


the i Gonzaga, deſcended ftom the emperor 
Lothariys, ſucceeded them, by the ſame de 


teſtable means, in 1329. The emperor 
Sigiſmond created them marquiſſes in 1433, 
and Charles V. raiſed them to the ducal 


honours in 1 330.0 | By marriage they poſ- 
ſeſſed 
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ſoſſed Montferrat,” which was a eracen 
into a dukedom for them. 0nd 


The Beate almoſt Aer the Medici 
in taſte. © The ambition öf the princes of 
He houſk öf Savoy provecf a ſobree of mis 
fortune to them. They became extinct in 
| duke Carlo IV. who died an exile in Venice 
Mm mn 1708, having been put to the ban of 
the empire for joining France. Thus Man- 
tua fell to the houſe of Auftria, Montferrat 

to Sardinia, and Guaſtella to purma: 


* bh 


Modena, ee and Repgio underwent 
x different fate. The D'Eſtes, ho boaſt the 
ſame origin with the houſe of Brunſwick, 
now upon the throne of Britain, from go- 
vernors under the popes became ſovereigns:! 
The emperor Frederie III. and pope Paul II. 
united to honour Borſo d' Eſte with the duke 
dorms! of Modena and Ferrara. The papal: 
court diſpoſſeſſed the family of the latter in 
159% by a piece of chicanety; but Ru 
fill enjoy Modena and Reggio. e 


In thoſe dominiong Which the pontifs 
governed, there were many ſmall prineipa- 


5 riet. 
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lities . Rimini, Peſaro, and Fano were 1 
lordſhips poſſeſſed by different branches of 1 
the Maleteſti; Bologna was ruled: by the 

Bentivolio; Ravenna, by the Montefeltiro.;/ | 
Perugia, by the Bailloni!; Forti and Ceſena, FE: 
by the Ordelaſti ; the Varano. had Came | | 
rino ; the Monfredi, Faenza ; the Alodoſſi, | A 
and afterwards the Riario, Imola; 'belides ' 


many, others. 8 | f 


The petty — or fn had, "SOM Y 
as has already been mentioned, confirmed = 
in their uſurpation by the emperors, in reta - 
liation for their vaſſals having been declared 

free hy the popes; moſt of theſe, fell vice, I 
tims to Cæſar Borgia, the ſon of pope Alex» | 
ander VI. two of the greateſt monſters that 

ever diſgraced Chriſtianity : the villainy of 7 1 
the father, who aimed at beſtowing theſe 
eſtates upon his ſon, was defeated by pope | 
Julius II. and they became for ever united 

to St. Peter's, patrimony. 


The Orſino, Collonni, Conti, wil Sava- 
telli, with other Roman noble families, 
| n at this time, all of whom are nearly 

2 C 2 extinct. 
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extincto i The Orſini had mariyiptinc iĩpali- 
ties the duchy of Bradc iam continued to 


them until the preſent century; as Piom- 


hino and part of Elva did to the Appiani; 

Mirandulazsto:4He Pic 3G! Monaco, 10 

the Grimaldi. onn⁰αν . oe iO ad yd 
Fa 9G! by aiot 5 

. "The papacy, having. fow. recoveres molt 

of. choſe dominions to which ſhe, "had an 


l 


undoubted right, the ambition that Alex 
ages hack ſhewn to raiſe! hig fattihy 26 the 
ne ef printes blagec forth, under the 
name of: Nepotiſm, and to ant heiglit that 
diſgraced heir character in the eſtünation 
of all, however nen in cheir Hauch. 


2 
#79! ! 1 10 N. 4 zen 


" langeent VII . who governed Prior. to to 
Alexander, is not, Ichink, reſpecting terri= 


S Si 


tory at aſt, to be accounted, criminal; ; he 
Was contented with the ernperor's 's beſtow- 


ing Maia upon f the Cibos, hieb 1 then 


„ Alberico Cibo, natural for of ade ve? 


Was the firſt prince « of Maſſa; ys father, though content 


to give him o ly ſo ſmall a territory, eg care by his 
rapacibufneſs to enrich him ch!” 7 degree as to wake 
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erected into a ny e 11 Toy of the 
empire. Aman 1:99 nod tity 
Julius II. the W 4 0 a W114 


gave Urbino, a duchy belonging ta the Holy 
dee, to the De la Rovere, ho poſſeſſedd it, 
until, by default of heirs male, it again was 


united to the papacy by Urban VIII. 


Leo X. indeed, ſeintd it for his nephe r, 


Lorenzo de Medici, but upon that pope's 
death it reverted to its lauful poſſeſſor. 


Leo hkewiſe detained the duchy of No- 


mours, in France, for his brother, and me- 
ditated to give a great part of Italy tu his 
family; and Clement VII. who was himſelf 
a natural ſon of the Medici, obtained the 
republic of Florence to be created into a 
duchy, to gratify the ambition of one of 
his family; and this great houſe, who, it is 
ſuppoſed, owe their otigin to an humble 
apothecary, governed that ſtate, with the 
commonwealth. of Sienna, under the name 
of the Grand D 


the nne in the remaining 


= O 3 chapters, 


uf of Tuſcany, until 1737. 
The memoirs of the principal perſons of 
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chapters} therefore it is ſuperfluous to 
dwell longer oy their . in this 
place. ö bu 5 >" | T 4 


Paul III. of an Etruſcan ami deſcend- 
ed from German anceſtors, gave the duchies 
f Parma and Placentia to his natural fon 
Pietro Farneſe, who was put to death by 
the Parmeſians for his debaucheries, yet 
Paul eſtabliſhed Octavio, the fon of Pietro, 
in thaſe principalities. The + emperor 
$1 Charles V. deprived the Farneſe of Pla- 
coentia, but Philip II. his ſucceſſor in Spain, 
reſtored them, in gratitude for the eminent 
l ſervices of Alexander, the renowned prince 
„ of this family; and which indeed was but a 
1 poor return for the many laurels won to deck 
that crown Spain has ever been remark- 
ably ungrateful to her benefactors: Co- 
lumbus was buried, by his awn deſire, in 
thoſe chains with which he had been loaded, 


| | bl | for having diſcovered America; Cortes, who 
"th added Mexico to that kingdom, died of 
5 grief for the inſults and neglect he expe - 

1 4 rienced i in the Spaniſh « court; and the con- 


querors 


* 
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querors of Peru fell by the hands of execu- 
tioners. The Farneſe became extinct in 
this century: Parma, with Placentia and 
Guaſtella, were given to Don Philippo, a 
prince of Spain, brother to Charles III. its 
late monarch, and F erdinando, the ſon of 
Philippo, is now duke. 


The bitten of the Worte pontiffs 
was ſo great, that the papacy did not ſeem 
ſufficiently extenſive to gratify them in the 
aggrandizement of their families; this put 
a ſtop to theſe impolitic donations; for it 
extremely injured the reyenues of the ſtate, 
and defeated all hope of their ſucceſſors ſa- 
-tisfying the future papal houſes; they have 
ſince indeed evinced the ſame criminal re- 
gard for their relations, but have enriched 
them, if poſſible, by worſe means, by op- 
preſſing their ſubjects to the "RO de- 
gree. 


What revolutions do a fo centuries 
make! The Romans kept up the form of 
liberty until the end of the fourteenth cen- 
, and made the popes ſo diſcontented 
15 „„ 5 with 
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Xx with their fituations, that they n 
n their capital. They ſeated» themſelves at 
| Avignon, in France, from 130) to 1377 *; 
yet did they at length govern in the moſt 

abſolute manner, and raiſed even their ille- 

gitimate children to conſidera ble principa- 

lities, and made the greateſt monarchs trem - 

ble at their _ power; but now they are re- 

 garded as little more than the firſt ſovereign 

Prelates; their tnandates, and even intrea- 

ties, being ſcarcely attended to by ſuch, who 

profeſs the Chriſtian faith as e by 

them. 


The ne of st. un of Jerafdlom | 
horn been driven from Rhodes, the em- 
peror Charles V. gave them the iſlands of 
Malta and Goza, where they have been 
ever ſince ſeated; and ſo long as the Ma- 


it 

1 j 39 22 * N | 1129 ; | 
0 * Avignon is in the diviſion of Provence, in France; 
„ it was given to the popes by Joan queen of Naples; the 
Wil | French ſeized it in 1768, and now again, at the commence- 
i tj ment of the fatal revolution in that kingdom, the enor- 
Wi! h mities they have committed there led the way to the 
J 0 botrid Arocnies, which mark FR Era wich in- 
* „ Or 78q0g att | 


ACHT as 
hometan empire was dangerous to- Chriſ- 
tendom, they were the bulwarks and de- 
fenders of thoſe powers which oyned the 


true faith - and often, under the banners of ' 


the croſs; theſe religious champions (defaced 

all the weight of the Ottoman arms, often 
were victorĩious when engaged with the in- 
fidels, though immenſe armies, numerous 
flects, commanded by the moſt! {kilfal ve- 
terans, and the whole revenues of many dif- 
ferent ſubjugated kingdoms, were employed 
againſt them, and that too with an; obſti- 
naty that ſeemed impoſſible not to prevail 
over ſo few, governing ſo ſmall a ſpot, how. 
ever valiant, however ſkilful in War. 


Geneva, having expelled her biſhop, in 


the year 1553, adopted the republican form 
of government, with the auſtere tenets that 
the gloomy Calvin taught. Like other 
petty popular ſtates they have conſtantly 
been ſhook and convulſed by revolutions, all 


of which have added to the acrimony of ran- 


corous parties, each individual wiſhing to 
command, and none willing to obey. 
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26-- INTRODUCTORY: CHAPTER. 
Theſe are the revolutions that Italy, and 
the particular ſtates it contains, have expe- 


rienced, comprized in a ſummary manner. 
This delightful- country would be one of 


the fineſt monarchies in the world, was it 
united under a fingle head. The jealouſy 
of the ſmall ſtates that compoſe it is incon- 


ceivable. It is with difficulty we can cre- 


dit the indignities'ſhewn. to its princes; at 
one period the heir of Savoy was ſupplicat- 
ing upon his knees for his father's pardon 
from the king of Spain; and at another, a 


doge of Genoa, nearly in the ſame ſituation 


before the throne of Lewis XIV. Whe- 
ther Germany, France, or Spain were the 

moſt powerful, unhappy Italy ſaw her ſo- 
vereigns inſulted, and her ſubjects often 
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or THE ORIGIN OF THE HOUSE Of 
NME DIC. | 


FT NNUMERABLE miſtakes of facts, per- 

ſons, and dates, are to be found in almoſt 
every book in our language, in which men- 
tion is made of theſe princes of the Houſe 
of Medici, if they may be all called by that 
title; yet it muſt: be owned that their hif- 
tory is deſerving of the greateſt attention, 
becauſe of their aſtoniſhing riſe from ſd 
ſlender a beginning; the many revolutions 


which elated and depreſſed them; the great 


conſequence they gained, not only in Italy, 
but in Europe at large; the conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of great men that aroſe in this fa- 


mily for ſo many ages, and the difficulty of 


knowing their real charaQters, either from 
the ſcarceneſs of writers upon that ſubject, 
ps from their partiality. | 


Before 
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Before I enter upon theſe memoirs, it 
will be neceſſary to take a view of Flo- 
rence and its conſtitution, prior to the time 
of Giovanni, with whoſe life _ 1 of 
the Medici han commence. 1 


After the death of Conſtantine the 88 
Italy, from the ſummit of her glory, fell into 


the moſt mĩſerahle ſtate, and from which ſhe 


Was unable, during ten centuries, to extricate 
herſelf: this fucceflion of unparalleled mis- 
fartunes was owing to various cauſes; the 
principal of theſe was. the. weaknels and 
wickedneſs, of that emperor's. ſucceſſors, 
with the diviſions of the empire, which o- 
cafioned the barbarians to break into and 


deſolate that once happy region, each ſuc- 


£ccding the. othet, until the final diſſolution 


ef the empire, and ſhe became a prey to 


her ſavage conquerors. No ſooner had they 


ohtained ſome faint degree of civilization 


ſtom the manners of thoſe. they had ſub- 
dued, than the weſtern emperor s invaded 
and grove:them. „„ 

The government of theſe bs! Was 
„ | ſcarcely 


THE MEDIES „ 


ſcarcely ſettled, beſore the; eaſtern! ones xn- 
deayoured/to.deprive them of it. Thisckept 


Kaly: ſtill deluged. in blood: and a8 if the: 


was to he no end to tha miſery f this coun : 
try. no. ſooner} were: they expelled, than the: 
wars of the Guelghs and; Gibellines broke; 
out, the rancour of which, for many cen, 
turies, is not to be expreſſed, owing: to ſtha 
uſurpation ambitions and pride of thoſe 
whe called themſelves. the ſervants, of fer», 


vants, and fuecctiers of, Ste Peters, ans $034” | 
7 Florence, aware of the sake of the” 


emperors, occafioned by "theſe totitinadl" 
quarrels, followed: the example of many 
other Italian cities, in detlaring themſelves 
free from all their juriſdiction, and es 
themſelves into an independent republic. : 


2 wodld Be tab tedious 10 init the G.. 
riots changes im this government, and on 
that accbant almoft impbflible to gige alt 
idea of her magiſtrates, their power, and of- 
fices; ſuffice it, that at the commencement 
of their freedom, the W n form Was 
ſettled. * 
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Though the Florentines had obtained in- 
dependency, they only exchanged one" m 
ſety for another; for as it was impoffiblei for | 

Italy to remain neuter, and net declare ei- 


tter for the Guelphs or the Gibellines, ſo 


they” perceived it impracticable to continue 
without declaring for one party; they had 
good ſenſe enough, however, to make a 
jadicious choice, by eſpouſing the intereſt 
of the popes; but many of their nobles and 
citizens not deſerting the empetors, to 
whom they juſtly owed allegiance, gave 
riſe to two contending intereſts in the. 
commonwealth; but in the end the 
Guelphs obtained a complete ſuperiority... ., 


The governing party, forgetting modera- 
tion, raiſed themſelves new enemies in the 


rich citizens, Who by merchandize having 


acquired fortunes equal to moſt of the no- 
bles, could ill brook that oppreſſion to 


which the privileged | order ſubjected: them; 


taking therefore advantage of the mutual 
divifons which had ariſen. amongſt the 
1 they firſt procured a part of the. 


magiſtracy, 
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magiſtracy, and after wards e the 
Whale 37 

No ſooner was this aaa Agel 
they, in their turn, became not only the 


tyrants of their late maſters; but alſo of the 


people; this occaſioned a new intereſt, call- 
ed the Plebeian, to ſpring up, which, being 
joined by ſome diſcontented perſons of the: 
other two factions, at length W that 
givernment. to 

Machiavel ' emphatically ſets forth the 
direful effects of theſe” diviſions, in all: 


„Which, ſays he, one faction had no 


« ſooner got the upper hand, than it divided 
4 jtſelf into two, and the conſequences of 
« theſe diviſions were ſuch a ſeries of aflaſ« 
** {inations, exactions, baniſhments, and diſ- 
perſions of families, as is not to be pa- 
« ralleled in the hiſtory of any; people, that 
has deſcended to our times. ay 


Eee 40 mu bel allowed; Wbt 


the fact, that although thus terribly divided 
at home, and often obliged to call in fo- 


reign princes to govern them, to the en- 


dangerirg 
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dungering of their liberty] yet they ex- 
tended both their dominion and cam 
merce; though their inteſtine diyiſiogs ſeem- 
ed to preclude them from augmenting 
either the one or the other; ſo that the 
Florentines were ſo ſingularly circumſtanced, 
as at once to be the pity and envy of their 
neighbours. Florence was in this | ſtate 
when the Medici firſt diſtingiheet tes 
ſelves. 


It would: afford neither amuſement nor 
inſtruction either to catry up the pedigree. 
of this family to their origin, or pretend to 
enumerate all their deſcendants; and, per - 
haps, both are equally impoſſible, from the 
meanneſs of the former, and the multipli- 
city of the latter. 5 


11 will therefore be amply ſufficient to 
take a general review of them prior to their 
grandeur, and by giving the lives of the 
heads of this houſe, include in them the 
principal occurrences of ſuch of the younger 
branches as particularly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves; nn too, that no more of the 
nid hiſtory 
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| 
| | MEDICO was 1 
2 a caſtle of 
n x BREE 
councellor of Florence 
in 1215. 
U 
wee hn 
Bonagunta. 

| #5 

Fay FOR Guiecio, — IN 
Gonf. —＋ and 1307. Gonf. 1298. Barnardino. 
. * fene 4 7 
| Jambono, Giovanni, 

| ; Franceſco, Patriarch of the Medici Gonf, 1333 and 1334: pref 
a knight: Gonf, 1348. of Milan, in 1341 2 - bi 
| Nicholo, 
% Giovanni. 
Roſſi, 
from whom are 


deſcendants, 


Ws 0 | 4 
" 
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Clarifmo, "Averarda, _ 
2 7 1253» (vide Table II.) 
.Þ * 3 
RF Philippo. 8 
"Om . — eee 
o. 
MJ 1312. l | | 
Silveſtro, Veri, 7 
341 prefect of Lucca Gonf. 1370 and 1378. Conf. 2393. 
341 : beheaded. | | . | 
Nicholo, = Almanno. Nicholo. 
Jiovanni. Orlando, Barnardo, Attilio, Carlo, 
| | a knight. | | Goaf. 1481. Gaaf, 1608. 
8 8 
Roſſi, Pietro, Aumann, Jacobo, 
hom are many Gonf. 1472. Gonf. 1483. Gonf. 1490. 
ſcendants. - both of them left Families, 
a | | | 
Gonf, 1519. | | 
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hiſtory of Florence, or of any other ſtate 
Will be given in theſe Memoirs, than what 
eee ee to underſtand them, 


The Medici, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, rendered themfelves me- 
morable in the annals of Florence &; but 
then, and for ſome time afterwards, only 48 

the partizans of other, and more powerful 
families. The firſt who appeared as the 
leader of a party was Sylveſtro de Medici ,. 
fon. of Almanno ; he was one of the moſt 
conſiderable of the commoners, and hav- 
| Ing obtained, by intrigue, the office of gon- 
. falonier 4 endeayoured to gain a farther 
depreflion of the nobles, whoſe power at 
that time began to revive. This produced 
one of the greateſt tumults that Florence 
* knew, and the Wem eee 


= % 


* Eduard L king of England, 2 2 penſion to ons 
"of the Medici, who ſerved him in the dominions which 
| der monareh held in France. Tes 92 


f vide the firſt part of the Medici genealogy. ache 
t Gonfalonier is another word for ene of the 


e and anſi cradle to the tirle of doge. 17408 
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travagance and wanton licentiouſneſs, almoſt 


annililated every trace of regularity and ſub- 
ofdination. Sylveſtro, not daring to lead the 
ungovernable multitude to all the lengths 
they wiſhed, and propoſed to themſelves, 


loſt their confidence, though not their 


eſteem. This circumſtance was what point- 
ed out to the Medici the means of govern- 
ing their fellow- citizens; and though from 


prudence or timidity Sylveſtro durſt not go 


farther in his ambitious projects, yet his 
family never loſt ſight of the dangerous pre- 
eminence to which they aſpired, until they 
accompliſhed their deſign, and having once 
effected it, never ceaſed to uſe all their pow- 
ers to retain, and when loſt, to recover their 


authority. 


Veri de Medici, by the death of Sylreſtro, 
became head of the family, and was re- 
garded by the people with the utmoſt ve 
neration as their protector and advocate, . 


who requeſted him to aſſume the reins of 


government, in which they were ſeconded 
Wy his er, z* but T"_ either alarmed 
a | |. for 


THE MEDICI. 
for his own or the public ſafety; inſtead of 


liſtening to their intreaties, went to the 
Palazzo, and requeſted the ſeigniory to re- 


move thoſe hardſhips of which the people 


complained, declaring to them, that unleſs 
they complied, ſome violent convulſion in 
the ſtate might be expected, as they had 
even urged him to ſeize upon the govern- 
ment, but which he promiſed never to at- 
tempt againſt the laws of his country; The 
' magiſtrates ſeeming pleaſed with his ſup- 
poſed diſintereſtedneſs, promiſed to pay the 


utmoſt attention to his adyice, and affected 


to applaud the nobleneſs of his conduct. 
Apparently ſatisfied with their promiſes and 
gratitude he diſperſed the malecontents. 


The Albizi, the then governing faction, 


knowing the ſecret ambition of the Medici, 
and juſtly diſcerning that this affected mo- 


deration of theirs was owing to the not hav- 


ing it in their power to obtain that ſtation 
they were endeavouring by ſlow and certain 
means to acquire, determined to make the 
* effort to prevent their accomplith- 

4 D 2 ing 
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ing their plans; and for this reaſon, finding 


themſelves ſtrong enough, they not only re- 
doubled their vigilance, but repreſſed the un- 
juſt demands of the people, and even re- 
trenched ſame of their juſt rights; and in 
revenge for the deſign of the Medici to in- 
veſt one of their family with the ſovereignty, 
-proclaimed them rebels, adjudging all of 
the name incapable of holding any place 


of truſt in the commonwealth for ten 


years. 

Thus by one of thoſe revolutions fre- 
quent in ſtates, where the parties that con- 
tend for the government are of nearly equal 
ſtrength, the Medici fell from the height of 
power into the greateſt miſery, ſuffering all 
that the implacable Albizi could invent. 
Their only conſolation was, that the people 
regarded them as the martyrs of liberty, 
and as puniſhed for defending their juſt 
rights. . 

The long and proſperous government of 
the Albizi, occaſioned them to be remifs 
in their adminiſtration; which, with the 

. | | envy 
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enyy of ſome, and the ſuſpicion of others 
amongſt the nobility againſt Nicola Uz- 
- zano, who, upon the death of Albizi, had 
become head of the party, produced the 
change in favour of the Medici that will be 2 
the ſubje& of the * chapter. wor 
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IOVANNI, the fon of Bicci de 

Medici, aroſe like the morning ſun, 

P and not only diſſi pated every cloud that 

overcharged the family horizon, but by his 

| | invigorating heat made them ſhoot-out and 

= expand ſo much, that they overſpread the 
_— whole of the Florentine dominions, rearing 

\ their elevated heads above all their fellow - 

= countrymen, and affording by their luxu- 

rr. acc ſhade and protection to all thoſe who 

ſurrounded them ; — by his prudence -he 

{ exalted the Medici to a rank ſuperior to 

A what any of his anceſtors had obtained, and 

| . laid: the foundation for their future __— 


deur. | 1 


rr 


— 


It is often difficult to retain a power 
which has been long eſtabliſhed, it is more 
1471440 g © 1 


AVERARDO DU Mise, 


Averardo, Gonfalor 


— 


Bicci. . 


| | 12 | 
Giovanni, Gonfalonier 1421, and died in 1428. — Ricarda, or Nannina, daughter 


1 


— * 4 — — — 


. Pater Patriæ, born April 10, 1 339, baniſhed 1433, gonf. 1434, died Aug. 1, 1464. — Contefina de Barda, \ 

" Piotho, gonf. 1460, — Lucretia, daughter of Franceſco Turnabuorna, Giovanni, died i in Nov. 1464. = Genevra, * of ] 
died 1472. : [ | 6 | eldeſt ſon, : 8. p-. 

2 <S > 4 x 4 N — „ TS ++ „„ „% % © 3 N 93 % 0 os . 'h . ® 83S + 7? 
Lorenzo il magnifico, - == Claticia, dr. of Latino Orüni, i Jolian, b. OR. 25» 1453s Leonello == Maria Bar 
198 2; 2445, died Ap. 9, 1492» lord of Lamentana, and cardinal. killed April 26, 1478. de Rofſi. : Ruc 
I _— ER FR. 
8 =  Alphonſina, Giovanni, born Julian, © | = ' Philiberta, Jacobo Lucretia Fra 
Unfortunate; dr. of Rodoberto Dec. 11, 1475, created duke of Nemours, S. p- dr. of Philip, Salviati. Pr 
born 1471, Orfino, conſtable a cardinal; in 1489, born in 1478, duke of Savoy, 5 3 
frowned in the of France, died elected pope (Leo X.) and died mar, in 1515s el ma! 


Lira, 1894+. -- Fob. Ty * March 1, 183% nd March 1% 1516. and died 152 
died Dec. 1, 152172. s 
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Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, born S0 13 — Maddelena, * ==- Lueretia Philippo = . 
e reſtored to Florence in 1513, created a4 davghter of John de la Tour, 8. p. Cajetana, Strozsi. 

=; duke 1516, died May 4, 1519. 1s, Count of Boulogne and Auvergne, <' - : 

IIS ER +2 * | — married in 1518, 
1 fi died April 28, 1519. 
Henry II. " == Catherine, 2 
ing of France, born Apr. 13, 1519, 

ar. OR, 28, 1533, | died Jan. 5, 1589. 

cred 59 * 


— 5 + : < — — 


# Tt moſt be obſerved, that the ſecond Averardo was the ſecor d of four ſons: Clariſſimo, the eldeſt of ſeven, all of whom left private far 
except the ſecond, and Juvepco the youngeſt : The third Averardo had three elder brothers, who all left families, but none of them be 

| more than private men. Bicci had five ſons; the ifſue of Franceſco, the fourth of them, failed in the fifth deſcent, bus hoy wer 
| : citizens of the ſecond claſs: Giovanni was the A. 


* 
2 
4 


bret, (vide Table I.) 


Gonfalonier in the Years 1314 and 1318. 


daughter of Odoardo Bueri *. 


— 9 3 
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Juvenco, 
Patriarch. of the Princes of Ottojans, 
vide Table V. and VI. 


— — — — << A — — —— 


Fn 


* 


Lorenzo, progenitor of the ſovereigns of Tuſcany, (vide Table IV. p. 74.) 


hter of Nicolo Alexandri 


„ „ „% „% „% „„ „% % „% % % „% % » — % 


IF ; 
Carlo, canon, prebend of Prato. 


— 


Barnardo = Niece 
Ruccellai. 


Giulielmo — Blayes Coſmino. Franceſco. Giovanni. 
* 


TA U. [10 face þ 38.] 


Pazzi, 
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1 Fra. Cibo, = Fo 122 Pietro = Contefing w—m— Giovanni ulius, 
Prince of died 1519. Ridolpho. contracted married born May 27, 1478, 
_.- Maſſa, to Jacobo Aloifa created a cardinal 1513, 
married in ; de Medici. de Medici. Pope Clem. VII. 
1437. , Nov. 19, 1523, and 
; , died Sept. 25 1534 
N. - . 
laricia Hyppolito, Aleſandro, born in 1510, == Margaret, 


born April 19, 1577, 
created a cardinal 
Jan. 10, 1529, 
died Aug. 13, 1535. 


Aſdrubal, 
knight of Malta, 
died in that Ifle 
in the year 1565. 


them became 
they were only 


8. p. natural daughter 
of the emp. Ch. V, 
married in June 
1536. 


expelled Florence 1527, 
created Duke of Florence, 
July 29, 1531, 
killed Jan, 6, 1537. 


Franceſco , —= Julia == Bernardo de Medici, Portia, ulius, 
Cantelmo, baron of Ottojan», a nun. admiral of the 
duke of (vide Table VI.) gallies of 
Popoli. St. Stephen. 


£ . 
' Culmo == Lucretia Cazetana 


| 
duke of 
Altemps and Galeſio. 


Geo. Pauls. 
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ſo to obtain it, and next to an impoſiibilty 


by uſurpation, eſpecially in a free ſtate, 


Under pretence of patriotiſm, tranſient ve · 


volutions are ſometimes effected in fuch 


governments, but it ſeldom happens that 


the uſurper hands down his authority to his 


deſcendants.— Where are now the Croms 


C : - 


wells ? 


fs 1 e of ets eek * 
tion after the fall of his family, affected ra- 
ther a ſecure privacy than [a dangerous 


| popularity; ; and although he had, in the 


year 1$21, beeh raiſed to tlie office of gon- 
falonier, he carefully avoided any defire of 
partaking in the magiſttacy, and ſeemed to 
be intirely engroſſed by merchandize, which 
he extended from the Ent Wien Eu- 


31 


i 


This condudt, as on vne hand it t threw 


his enemies off their guard, on the other, 
enabled him to acquire an immenſe fortune, 
of which he made a_ proper diſpoſition 


amongſt all ranks. of people, won him the 
favour of great numbers, and ſtrengthened 
mole already attached to the intereſt of his 
D 4 ' houſe, 


1 TAN LIFE OF 

houſe: Even his perſon affiſted him in db- 
taining the pity and commiſeration of his 
fellow-citizens; as there was an air of ma- 
lancholy a over his face. Io 


Many, even of the ue party, either 
gained by his liberality, or pleaſed with his 
amiable and retired conduct, propoſed to 
the ſeigniory to admit him into the magiſ- 
ttäcy, and though the propoſal met with 
great oppoſition, particularly og mma 
* Was un: in the be de pl e 1421 


Aware of his anceſior's raſbacks ; in dea 
clating ſo openly for the, plebeians, and fears * 
ing the fate of the leaders of former factions, 
he continued to affect privacy and retire- 
ment, accepting any office in the ſtate with 
the utmoſt appearance of reluctance, and 
never attending at the Palazzo, unleſs parti- 
eularly ſent for by the ſeigniory. This ſeem- 
ing modeſty difarmed the other party, by 
taking away every plea they might urge 
againſt him, procured an addition bf friends, 
a greater ſtability of power; and, as if every 
thing conſpired to advance his authority, 
the War which W had, contrary to his 
| advice, 


—— — 


— — ——_— 
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advice, declared againſt the duke of Milan, 
though every way juſtifiable, was unfortu- 
nate, and extremely expenſive. In the ſame 
proportion as he roſe in the eſteem of the 
people, his enemies became unpopular. 


Giovanni, having now obtalnell a decid- 
ed ſu periority, ventured to procure that 
thoſe taxes which the nobles had exacted 
with the utmolt ſeverity and partiality from 
the people alone, ſhould be levied upon the 
two firſt orders, in common with the ple- 
beians; and that a law ſhould be ordained 


by which perſonal property might be taxed. 
Vet fearing to enrage the nobles too much, 
under pretence of juſtice and moderation, 
he would not conſent to the paſſing of a 
retroſpective law, to oblige them to pay 
arrears actording to the late aſſeſſments. 


The nobles, who now ſaw with the deep- 
eſt concern their conſequence ſo ſenſibly 
wounded, and their power ſo much dimi- 
niſhed, held ſeveral conſultations in private, 
how they might effect his ruin; but their 


want of unanimity prevented any thing de- 
_ cilive 


E LIFE OF. 
cifive from being carried. into execution. 
The people, alarmed for the ſafety of their 
leader and patron, offered him the- ſove - 
reignty, which his relations and . friends 
urged him to accept; but this his prudence 
forbad him to take, as with the title of lord 
he would have gained alſo that of tyrant ; ; 
for knowing that he poſſeſſed the real power, 
he remained inflexible to all the intreaties 
of his relatives, his real friends, and thoſe 
who wiſhed him, under pretence of zeal for 
his ſervice, to do what, they would gladly, 
have made the pretence, to have ruined 
him, by raiſing him to ſo dangerous a. pre- 
eminence, only, to caſt him down, and bury 
him under the ruins of his own greatneſs; 


but his lagacity aw the danger that vanity 


ſpread to deceive, to betray him, and his 
firmneſs and moderation made him avoid - 
that rock upon which ſo many ambitious 
men have been wrecked. Thus, by his 
fingular prutlence, he died poſſeſſed of all 
the power of the ſtate, with the affectation 
of being the moſt diſintereſted citizen in the 
commonwealth. His death happened in 


the year 1428. 


| Giovanni,” 
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Giovanni was gracefal in his perſon, and 
his affability to all eſtabliſhed his character 
for moderation. His extefrfive knowledge 
and pleaſantry made his company eagerly 
ſonght. As all his actions were placid and” 
ſerene, he was not in want of that trumpet 
of ſedition, popular declamation, which he. 
never attempted. Much to his honotr, 
his elevation was not procured even by the. 
baniſhment of a ſingle individual, a circum- 
ſtance until then unknown in F lorence, 
where every new adminiſtration was mark- 
ed with the ruin of families, and by ſcaf- 
folds ſtained wich blood. 5 


By Ricarda, or Naunitia, Can 2 
reſpectable citizen of the names of Odoardo 
Baeri, Giovanni left only two ſons, Coſmo 
and. Lorenzo, from whom ſprung the two 
celebrated branches of the houſe of Medici. 
Giovanni is always looked upon as the com- 
mon anceſtor, and as ſuch he is repreſented 
in the celebrated Florentine gallery, where 

both branches, including ſome of their 
_ wives, are painted at full length. 


CHAPTER 
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THE LIFE OF cos u, FATHER OF HIS/COUNTRYa 


HE life of Giovanni is too ſtill and 

quiet to afford thoſe ſtriking lines of 
Abate, that give us ſo much pleafure and 
pain, by intereſting all our paſſions, by 
keeping them ebbing and flowing from the 
elevation or depreſſure of the perſon who is 
the ſubject of our attentions; the lives of 
Coſmo, and thoſe who ee "li, wr 

appear more intereſting.” - 


Coſtnd, the eldeſt ſon of Giovanni, was 
born in 1389, and received his baptiſmal 
name from his birth happening upon the 
feſtival of St. Coſmo and St. Damien. The 
vaſt fortune his father had bequeathed bim 
was exceedingly incteafed' from his having 
been adopted by Balthazar Cotta, the de- 
graded pope, John XXIII. His populatity 
kept pace with his riches. ' When Gio- 

vanni 
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vanni died he was in the prime of life; and 
though his complection was ſwarthy, he 
had an agreeable perſon, was well made, of 
-a proper ſtature, and in converſation united 


an happy intermixture of gravity with occa- 
fional ſallies of pleaſantry and repartee. He 
had ſhewn his ambition by urging his fa- 
ther to ſeize the government; and though 
deference to a parent had checked his ar- 
dour, yet, that obſtacle removed, it blazed 
out, and that with redoubled violence, to 
the alarm of the moſt diſcerning of the 
Florentines, who wiſely foreſaw what muſt 
be the conſequence of his ambitious de- 
ſigns, if not immegiately checked. 2 


Actuated by the 1 the citizens 


ſolicited Uazano to act decidedly againſt 
him, but that nobleman | equally fearing 


Rinaldi, ſon of the former Albizi, declined 
it; but the death of this perſon determined 
Uzzano to make one grand effort to Fecover 
the authority his family had been deprived 


of by the Medici. The period ſeemed 


* - 


well choſen, Coſmo having rendered him- 
ſelf 


% 
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ſelf unpopular by commencing a war againſt 
the Lucceſe, which had proved very unfor- 
tunate. In vain did he place it to the ill 
conduct of the commanders, for the people 
ſtill continued to attribute it intirehy to thoſe = 
who. had the conducting of the government. 


| Albizi exclaimed againſt him, that not 
content with plunging the republic in a 
ruinous was, he had deprived the people of 
the means of paying the taxes for the ſup- 
port of it, by ſettling ſeveral manufactories 
in Lyons and Antwerp, which ſupplied 
France, Spain, and England with thoſe ar- 
ticles they had been accuſtomed to purchaſe 
of Florence, aſſigning as a reaſon for it the 
additional profit he received; theſe allega- 
tions, as they were known to be true, made 
a very deep impreſſion upon the minds o 
the people. 

Florence now became divided between 
the intereſts of theſe two powerful families, 
perhaps both equally enemies to her free- 
dom. Faction ran fo high, that the ma- 
giltrates and judges became the tools of the 
> | one, 
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one, or of the other party, and many of the 
grandees, from envy of their relations, who 
were in the magiſtracy;went over to Coſmo; 
0 on the contrary, Albizi, by his popular 
complaints, in which the people were par- 
ticularly intereſted, won many of that order, 
and inſtead of a contention between the 
nobles and plebeians as uſual, it was now 
between two powerful rivals.  _ 


To the infinite tdi and indig» 
nation of Coſmo, Albizi, by his activity and 
perſeverance, at laſt obtained the office of 
gonfalonier for Barnardo Guadagni, whoſe 
debts he was obliged to diſcharge: before 
he could act; ne nangt or 
obliged to Fo" what his Ah, | 
to command. | 


Coſmo was ſoon Anübie of this, for he 
was immediately ſummoned to the Palazzo 
as an incendiary. Relying upon his good 
fortune, and many friends, he obeyed the 
mandate, but no ſooner did he appear be- 
fore the ſeigniory than, to his great ſurpriſe, 
he was arreſted, and ſaw himſelf cut off 

from 


4 -* THE LIFE OF cos Mo, 
from the aſſiſtance of his friends; the Ale 
bizi having ſurrounded the Palazzo, with 
arms in their hands, demanding juſtice; 
but juſtice is ill adminiſtered when the is 
Wu to hy armed violence. | 


** The conſpirators were divided in their 
opinions as to the diſpoſal of their priſoner. 
Moft of them inclined to follow the advice 
of Peruzzi, who recommended taking him 
off by poifon. Coſmo, confined in the 
Alberzettine, a room in one of the turrets 
of the Palazzo, could hear this dreadful 
conſultation, which was determining: not in 
what manner he ſhould be tried, but in 
what way he ſhquld be put to death; and 
finding that he was to die by an infuſion of 
poiſon ſecretly adminiſtered to him, he re- 
ſolved, rather than give them the opportu- | 
nity of thus diſpatching him, to die by the 
very mean he uſed to avoid it, catipg only 
bread, and of that ſcarcely a ſufficient quan- 
tity to ſuſtain life. 


-: "Coſmo lived in this manner four days; ; 
and, ſhut up from all his kindred and friends, 
1% be 
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he ſoon expected to be numbered with the 
dead; but here, as it ſometimes happens, 
he found relief where leaſt expected; from 
the man who had been engaged to take him 
off. Malavolta, the keeper of the priſon, 
either from compunction, diſſatisfaction, or 
the youth and misfortunes of the illuſtrious 
ſufferer, relented, and inſtead of purſuing 
any criminal intentions againſt the liſe of 
Coſmo, after upbraiding him with enter- 
taining ſo unworthy an opinion of him, 
declared that his fears were . e und 
leſs. | 


To convince Coſmo of this he ſat down, 
and partook of every thing the 'priſoner 
choſe to cat of. The expreſſions of grati- 
tude, together with his moſt engaging man- 
ners and great promiſes, intirely won Ma- 
lavolta, who, to ingratiate himſelf ſtill far» 
ther in the good opinion of Coſmo, invited 
Fargaccio, the moſt celebrated wit in Flo- 
rence, to dine with him the next day, from 
the idea that his ſprightly mirth would con- 
tribute to lighten his misfortunes, ... . -; 
&i E Coſmo, 


— £ 


and the wit bis friend together. 


» Tr Lr or cos. 


Coſmo, as it had been preconcerted, at 


; 20 fignal given, gained a private conference 


with Fargaccio, for Mala volta, retiring un- 
Ser pretende of "buſineſs, left the prifoner 
Coſmo 
improved the important moment, told him 


that his enemies indeed had taken much of 


His vaſt property, but fearing ſuch an event, 
Hi: Had ſecreted by far the' greateſt propor- 
tion of his wealth; and finding the indigent 


man liefi-to this with attention, he ven- 


tured to expreſs how much he ſhould think 


himſelf obliged by gratitude, and the ties of 


honour, to reward thoſe who ſhould contri- 


-bute; to his enlargement, and then, taking 


half of a ring from his pocket, ſaid, May 
« I:cqueſt you to take this to the governor 
* of St. Mary's new hoſpital, who will pay 
into your. hand eleven hundred ducats, 
one thouſand you will pleaſe to preſent to 


* Guadagni, who is my friend, and do 


me the favour to accept the remainder 
« - yourſelf,” . 


Fargaccio, from the preſent reward, and 
ALS i 
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in expectation of a ſtill greater, the confi- 
dence repoſed in him, and commiſeration 


for the. priſoner, after ſome trifling excuſes 


accepted the ſervice, and ene it wu 
ſingular addreſs. | 


Cofino, by this judicious FTE 
effectually prevented any violence being uſed 
towards his perſon. Guadagni, though he 
had been the tool of Albizi to ruin Coſmo, 
now he received more money to ſave him, 
was honeſt enough to take every mean to 
deſerve the laſt bribe, by accelerating his 
trial two days before his enemies, when. 
they ſaw that their ſecret violences could 
not be effected, had propoſed, and by a ſe- 
lection of ſuch judges as were intirely in 
the intereſt of the priſoner. 


Such, however, was the power of Coſtno's 
enemies, and the alarm for the public li- 


berty, that theſe judges durſt not acquit 


him, but paſſed the ſentence of baniſhment 
to Padua upon him; his two particular 
confidents, Averardo de Medici, and Puccio 


Pucci, were included in it, together with 


E 2 | many 
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many others, his relations and friends. This 
event happened October 3d, 1433. Wa. * 


Coſmo received this determination of his 
judges with a compoſure that gained him 
the compaſſion and the admiration of many 
of his moſt inveterate enemies. Albizi, 
when he had ſufficiently recovered the 
ſhock which Guadagni's deſertion- had oc- 
caſioned, determined not to be deprived of 
his devoted victim, reſolving to deſtroy him 
openly, as he was prevented doing it ſecretly. 
F or this purpoſe he had laid his plan to ſur- 
= priſe the enemy of his family in his way to 
48 Padua, and put him to death. Guadagni, 
= | ſenſible of the danger, took the moſt effec- 
4 | qual means to prevent it, by accompany- 
ing him, attended with a ſtrong guard, to 
Coſmo's houſe, and thence until he had 
paſſed the frontiers of the F lorentine domi- 
mions, where he knew the inexorable Albizi 
durſt not attempt to carry his purpoſes into 
execution, —Let us now quit the illuſtrious 
ſufferer, and recommence his life in a 11 
ture — 


£5; 
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TT will be proper to take a view wot Cofms's 
- ſituation as an exile, before it is ſeen 
what effects his baniſhment produeed in 
Florence. Padua, to which he was con- 
fined by his ſentence, was in the-dominions 
of Venice; but before he could reach that 
place, he received a deputation from the 
ſenate, the purport of which was to condole 
with him for his misfortunes, and to pro- 
miſe him their protection and — in 
whatever he ſhould deſire. 2 SATO? 


Ae experienced the treatment of a prince, 
rather than that of an exile. Nor were that 
wiſe people without good reaſons for ſuch a 
conduct. Venice had long regarded Florente 
as her rival in commerce, and hoped, by con- 
eg upon Coſmo the moſt flattering dif 
E 3 tinctions, 


N 
| 
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tinctions, to prevail upon him to reſide there 
in future, prudently ſuppoſing that the ma- 
nufactories of Florence, and the great com- 
merce the Medici had carried on through- 
out Italy; and extended far beyond it to the 
wealthieſt kingdoms in Burope, would be- 
come their own by enrolling him amongſt 
their ſubjects. 3 3 


Lt us turn our eyes to B Taro whith 
had driven-out her richeſt citizen, , There 
it will be fbund, that even the party that 
had oc ſioed this diſgrace to him, were 
fat from enjoying the pleaſures of triumph 
ing over a foe they had ſubdued, for Al- 
hiai's fears were not allayed. Inſtead. of 
viewing the baniſhment of Coſmo as any 


ſecurity to himſelf, be dreaded. it, as what 


would be at a future period the common 


5 ruin of himſelf, his family, his friends, and 


of, his party. 


Ae did not, apt ſit "le waiting 7 


the ſtorm to overwhelm him: he ſtrove, by 
cuery mrans he could deviſe, to avert the 
nn danger, never oc to impor- 


AMO tune 
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rane the nobles to deprive che pleheians, of 
any ſhare in the government, knowing they 
were the chief ſupport af the. Medici but 

either from epvy.af.bim, ot fear of che page 
ple, the propoſi tion was declined. on Bat 


Coſtno had His friends conftuntlyiems * 
| ployed, both to aid his*cdufe/'ati#t0/encdus 
rage Hum to hope for a dab t ch 
pittinivny, and even his formet conſequehee. | 
A letter that was ſent to him fell into the 
hands of his enemy and rial, in it Was 
expreſſed the high eſtimation in which. he 
was held by the Florentines, and how. m. 
they ſighed for his return. The poverty 
and diſtreſo to which the artizans were. rer 
daced, both on account ot; the ant af emr 
ployment, and likewiſe the. loſs of thoſe 
expenſive donations they had ſo, conſtagtiy 
received at the hands of, Colmo, were the 
reaſons tend 11 this _—_ A 
ment. / e Nies ad blübvr 
The Medici ae Müden misfor- 
tunes to be endeared te their countrymen, 
for the people at large, as well as many of 
ans indigent nobility, turned with averted 
E 4 | eyes 
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yer ftom Albizi, when they" few him aim 
at ruling Florence, with the mean idea of 
erecting 2 deſpotiſtn as ſevere as that by 
which Cofino had governed, and found he 
had no poffible advantage to offer in ex- 


change for that trade, with which the Me- 
dici bad enriched the ſtate. It was in yain 
that Albizi called upon che nobles. to arm 
in their own defence; alike deaf to his me» 
naces and. intreaties, they ape to a 
no. violent counſels, . eee 


. Fut Hiczdt ur Ce) rare of the im- 
1 policy and Hatred of Albizi, were as active 
is their defence, as he in attempting to ef. 
fekt their tötal ruin; fortunately” Palla 
Strbzzi à man of very conſiderable weight, 
ther was Or pretended to be convinced, 
chat it was Abele neceſſary for the 

Yepublic chat moderation ſhould be uſed, 

Aud that the violence which Albizi urged 
would be every way dangerous; to theſr 
ſentiments the Medicean party won over 
Cocco, the new gonfalonier, Who, in the 
private meetings Which were held by them, 
as prevailed upon to ſummon the heads 
297 + of 
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of the nobles, who were their principal 
Enemies. Theſe great men, inſtead of fol- 
Jowing the example of Coſmo in ſubmits 
ting to the laws, flew'to arms, and ſurroutid- 
ed the Palazzo. This conduct, daring 48 
it was, did not intimidate the magiſtrates, | 
but determined them to make a n 1 
wong defence, 949: 0H VARs 


Florence now faw herſelf divided be- 
tween two factions, each armed againſt the 
other; happily there was at that time in 
the city | pope Eugenius IV. who, in con- 
formity to his character, ſet on foot a nego- 
tiation for peace, and at laſt, through his 
perſuaſion, Albizi and his friends agreed 
upon a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, of which 
 Coſmo's party took advantage, and introduc- 
ed ſome troops into the city in the night; 
when, having immediately ſummoned a 
balia, or ſenate, his baniſhment was repeal- 
ed, and Albizi and his partizans were de- 
.Clared rebels. G Nn 
This procedure was the more inexcuſ- 
able, becauſe the Mediceans had juſt before 
pledged 
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manner, that they had no defign whatever 
of recalling, Coſmo, without the general 
vainly exclaimed againſt the breach: of faith, 
eſpecially, as his holineſs had put the, Al- 
biai under his particular protection. Fac- 
tions ſeldom regard either promiſes: or 
daths; the ſacredneſs of the pontifical cha- 
racer even in that age was diſregarded, and 
his good intentions were treated with ſcorn 
and contempt by Albizi, who in return for 
his offered conſolations replied, that he 
was alone to blame in fooliſhly i imagining 
* that a man who had been driven. out of 
þ his own country, ſhould have intereſt 


6s enough to protect another any where 
o elle.” ; 


„hi manner was Coſmo's reftoration 
- effected, after he had been one year in exile; 


and the Albizi, from the heat and impru- 
dence of Rinaldo, united with the coolneſs 
and perfidy of his friends, were driven diſ- 
gracefully from that very republic, which had 


owed 
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owed- ſo, much to his family, and bad- fo 
lately ſet him at the head of it: whüt 
Coſmo was received into Florence with a 
joy never before; known, the inhabitants 
ſaluting him the benefactor of the people, 
and the father of his country. How: well 
he deſeryed theſe glorious epithets let im- 


partiality Seen den erer, 
duct. 3111“ 9 1 


Inſtead of that moderation which h 
have done hohour to both” his judgment 
and his heart, he ſeized the preſent moment 
to effect the ruin of his enemies, whilſt the 
heat of his party was warm from their re: 
cent diſgrace; and before time could cool 
their paſſions; for this purpoſe he had the 
courage to adopt the moſt cruel and un- 
manly policy of venting his reſentment upon 
thoſe who had declared themſelves againſt 
the dangerous pre- eminence of his family. 
Nobles were reduced to the ſtation of com- 
moners; ſeveral he put to death, and that in 
the moſt ignominious manner. Thoſe al- 
ready baniſhed were ordered farther from 

| | the 
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the frontiers; or obliged to remain abſent : 
great numbers of all ranks were included in 
che ſame ſentence. Machiavel, the pane- 
gyrilt of Coſmo, paints this tranſaction in 
che moſt lively colours.” This was not 
done, ſays( he, from party rage, but 
Sbecauſe of their riches, alliances, and pri- 
ate connections, ſo that though there 
* was not ſo much blood ſhed in this pro- 

f5 ſcription, yet it might in ſome meaſure 
£* be com pared, to that under in and Oc- 


« * tavius.” Bick 


: 
ws if 


But, as if Aare, were not of themſelves 
ſucfcient, Coſmo added inſult, by making 
their misfortune the ſubject of his mirth. 
Albizi ſent him a letter, ſaying, The hen 
*©was hatching:? To which he, equally 
Hconic, replied, She would have but a 
<© bad time of it, ſo far from her neſt :” 
And when ſome other of the exiles ac- 
quainted him that © they were not aſleep,” 
he anſwered, © he could eaſily believe that, 
for he thought he had ſpoiled their ſleep- 
ing. At another ann ſome of the citi- 
oct} 9 
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zens remonſtrated with himuponthe 1 
neſs of his conduct in baniſhing ſo. many 
perſons; telling him, the republic.would 
be extremely weakened, and God offended 
« bythe expulſion of ſo many goodand piaus 
„men as he was ſending into baniſhment.” : 
His anſwer was, It would be better for 
« the republic to be weakened than utterly 
* ruined ; that two or three yards of fine 
« cloth made many a one look like a good 
man; but that ſtates were not to be gor 
* verned or maintained by counting a ſtring 
* of beads, and mumbling over a few Pater 
e 7ofters.” Cruelty, blended with mean- 
neſs of ſoul, could alone dictate ſach lan- 
guage againſt his fellow ſubjects, who wert 
amenable only to the laws, and whom he 
had driven from their families and country 
without any other right than what ſucceſs: 


ful violence gave him, 


Conſcious of the reſentment he had juſtly 
incurred, by injuries of every kind againſt 
the enemies of his houſe, he took every 


woes, that prudence could dictate to ſe- 
cure 


* S 
* 
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cure Rimſelf. He recalled the Alberti, and 


all the other families that had fallen into 
diſgrace from oppoſing the Albizi. He 
gratified all his friends, and won others to 
be ſo, by the confiſcation of the effects of 
ſuch as had been proſcribed. He aboliſhed 
the ancient method of emborſation, or chuſ- 
ing the magiſtrates by lot, adopting the ba- 
lia in its ſtead, of which he conſtantly ap- 
pointed the members; and ſuch who had 
criminal juriſdiction were always elected 
out of the number of thoſe who were his 
tried friends. 


What ſeemed the higheſt degree of cru- 
elty was, that the exiles were prohibited re- 
turning to their country after the term of 
their baniſhment wag expired, except they 
could obtain the approbation and conſent of 
the ſeigniory, and a majority of thirty-four 
out of thirty-ſeven of the colleges. The 


leaſt appearance of commiſeration for any 


of thoſe who were in diſgrace, was puniſhed 
in the moſt exemplary manner. A ſign or 


= geſture was alſo criminal, if it was up- 
5 poſed 
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poſed to convey pity to them, or diſlike to 
that revolution that had e them in 7 that 
ſituation, | 5 


To fence himſelf againſt the exaſperated 
citizens, whom he had driven into exile, 
and whom he feared would join ſome pow- 
erful prince or ſtate, and give him, by fo 
doing, no ſmall uneaſineſs, he concluded 
alliances with the pope, the duke of Milan, 
and the Venetians ; the latter of whom be- 
came the abject tool of his revenge, by de- 
livering up ſome of his principal opponents, 
whom he cruelly put to death. Extraor- 
dinary as it may appear, with all theſe com- 
plicated violences againſt his fellow ſubjects, 
Coſmo had the conſummate effrontery to af- 
ſert, that nothing, which he had done againſt 
them was to ſatisfy his private revenge, but 
that all was for the fecurity and advantage 
of the republic at large, to the laws of which 
he profeſſed the greateſt reſpect. 


His misfortunes however taught him, 
that the affectation of grandeur is more 
dangerous in a free ſtate than uſurpation. 
He adopted therefore the dreſs, behaviour, 
and 


6 TRE LIE or coο 


and manners of living of a private citizen. 


His clothes, were of the ſame faſhion and 
materials as the reſt of the Florentines. In 


the ſtreets he walked alone and unguarded. 


His table was ſupplied from what his eſtate 
of Mugello produced, nor had he one ſer- 
vant more than was abſolutely neceflary ; 
thus endeavouring to unite the character of 


2 prince, with that of a merchant, and a pri- 


vate perſon i in a republic. | 


- Whilſt he rejected all offices in hey ma- 
giſtracy, no buſineſs was tranſacted without 
its being firſt ſettled at Mugello. Nor did 
he contract any alliances but with the ſons 
and daughters of the citizens of Florence, 
yet all foreign princes and courts paid his 
children the reſpect due only to thoſe of 
ſovereigns, and the family of Coſmo receiv- 


ed. educations equal to thoſe of the greateſt 


A proper judgment may be formed of 


his immenſe traffic, and the prodigious ad- 
_ vantages accruing from it: For though a 


ha citizen of F lorence ** yet he poſ- 
Be. | | fied | 
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ſeſſed at one time more motiey chan at 
was in all. the treaſuries of the different 104 
vereigns in Europe. Our Henry V. the 
conqueror of France, pawned the jewels of 
his regalia for the triflfing ſum of twenty 
thouſand pounds. Such à ſum to ent 
Was _— inconfiderable, 5 M1 bib T5191 


"to his public and. private charities, in the 
number and grandeur of the edifices he 
erected, not only in Florence, but in the 
moſt diſtant parts of the world; and in the 
foundations which he entlowed, he ſeemed 


to more than vie with majeſty. He ſup- 


plied moſt of the exigencies of the Nate 
from his private purſe ;\and there were few 
citizens that had not etperienced his lihe= 
rality, and many without the * N 


N 
* * Fr? 


tion, partieulatiy the nobles. 


Though unlettered hirmfelf, ab. wha nbd 
patron of genius and learning, and drew. 
many, diſtinguiſhed for their knowledge # 3nd. 
abilities, to Florence; amongſt others was 
Argirophilus, a learned Greece who flrſt 


23 that language in Italy after the de- 
F clenſion 
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clenſion of the Roman empire. Coſmo 
ſepporte& him, and Marcileo Faccino, who 


teſtored the Platonic philoſophy; and that 
the latter might purſue his ſtudies with 


greater baſe, he gave him an eſtate, and 
built him an houſe at Cotregio. In this 
manner did ke lay the foundation of learn 


eee 


ſoon after through Italy, a 0 thence. into 
many other parts of Europe. | 4 


Colinp's:y vigilance, affected ee ju 
Gens diſpoſition of his vaſt fortune, mag 


nißicence, and publio ſpirit, ſecured to him 
domeſtie quiet. Nor Was he leſs happy in 
his foreign connections, owing to his perfect 


acquaintance with the characters of the va- 
cious ſovereigns, their intereſt and deſigns; 
and by his munjficence to ſome, and with- 
holding his loans from others, he was uni- 


formly ſucceſsful in his wars, one inſtance 


only excepted'; and under bim 8 e 


| enlarged her dominions. 


The ſequel of the hiſtory of this / "RY 


ordinary man will be ſeen in the following 


CHAPTER 


„anden VI. 


* „ 
- . 


"Jag tet tho of THE Lis OF ooo, 
| PATHER | or HIS COUNTRY, ; 


02810 life, after return from 

baniſhment, was an uninterrupted ſe- 
ries of proſperity. . He was conſidered as 
the richeſt and happieſt citizen in the uni- 
verſe. At length, however, his party, like 
all the preceding ones, divided into two; 
but his immenſe riches, great authority, 
and fear of their common enemies, influ- 
enced them to remain quiet until the death 
of Neri Capponi, the head of the other di- 
viſion of the Medicean party; for he had 
always reſpected Coſmo, and had prevented 
all attempts to ſubvert him by the violence 
of his own faction. | 


Capponi's death, which — in 
14 55, was looked upon by all the diſcon- 
tented in Florence, eſpecially the grandees, as 
. | mon fortunate circumſtance, Accuſtomed 

2 >> W 
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to command, they could ill brook that diſ- 
grace and "contempt to which they were 
reduced, by à family ſo much inferior to 


themſelves both in rank and antiquity. 


They faw, with the deepeſt concern, many 
of their order driven ignominiouſſy into ba- 
niſhment, others levelled to the rank. of 


'commoners, and all that eſpouſed their 


rr — 


cauſe "oppreſted v with the heavieſt taxes; a 2 
grievance that d Was heightened by the. arbi- 
trary and ef Fre manner in n which they were 


89 3 W794 
exacted. en . lt. 


Eile 901 

Gel! as. beſp —nultiplied bert 
were, yet they, affected only one part of the 
inhabitants of Florence; but the murder 
of Balduccio, a citizen of the firſt merit, 
procured by . Colmo, gave a ſhock to all 
ranks. They ſaw that men became dan- 
gerous in the ſame proportion that they ex- 
ceeded in merit. This deſetvedly popular 
character had returned home ta receive the 
reward of his gallant actions, and his laurels 
were then blooming with a recent victory; 
yet this man, who had no crime laid to his 
5 * | charge, 
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charge, could not eſcape the feats of his 
country's enſlaver, becauſe his diſintereſted 
virtue awakened the ſuſpicions n d all 


uſurpers feel. E ̃²˙ 3 ONE HE 


Coſmo was chiefly fu . in bis aint 
niſtration by the balia, or ſenate, which 
gave him the conſtant appointment of the 
magiſtrates: the nobles were aware that if 
ever it was poſſible to reduce him again to 
the ſtation of a citizen, it muſt be effected 
at the time, when the period of the halia was 
near its concluſion. They therefore deter- 
mined to lay it aſide, and revert to the an- 


cient method of electing their 09 by 


imborſation. a 42 Ni 


So much had Cofmo1oh th; popularity, that 
he was reduced to the dilemma of throwing 
off the maſk, by declaring himſelf the ſo- 
vereign of the ſtate, or of yielding to the cry 
of his enemies in reſtoring the old manner 
of chuſing the officers of the republic. The 
former was fraught with too many dangers, 
and the idea of liberty was too precious to 
. eng and avowedly violated. To qua- 

0 014 F 3 lify 


. 


lify the latter, and break its force, he had 
addreſs enough to priyately procyre, ſuch 
names to be delivered in that he could de- 
pend upon; ſo that i in the end he governed 
in a more abſolute manner than before, and 
that too with the utmoſt ffety. | 


The jealouſy of the people by this means 
was | huſhed, their minds ſtilled ; but this 

only made it rage with greater violence in 
the breaſts of the nobility, who, with min- 
gled ſurpriſe and indignation perceived they 
bad no loſt what little ſhare they bad 
before poſſeſſed i in the government. The 
party which Capponi had headed found. 
thernſelves i in the ſame ſituation, and conſe- 
quently were equally, or perhaps more mor- 
tified, ' becauſe they had received a larger 
propottion of the magiſtracy: Both were 


treated wich every degree of neglect and con- 


tempt by thoſe who ſeemed to be of their 
own advancing. 


_ © Coſmo, to render lifs enemies ſtill more 
obnoxious, omitted no opportunity of ob- 
liging the plebeians. Every thing that was 

propoſed 
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propoſed for their advantage,” was'ſtrenu= 
trates ; and he took every occaſion. to pros 
cure them ſtill greater privileges than they 
had ever before enjoyed: but what gave 
them the greateſt pleaſure; and moſt ſe- 
verely mortified the nobles, was, his rene w- 
ing à tax called Cataſto, which Giovanni 
had procured in 1427 ; becauſe it effec- 
tually convinced the grandees, that the re- 
public was intirely at his diſpoſal; They 
were more hurt to be the ſlaves of the ple- 
beians, than to ſtoop to a citizen, who had 
all the importance of a real ſovereign. 


Coſmo now governed with a ſerenity he 
had never known; the misfortunes his ene- 
mies had endeavoured to bring upon him, 
procured his preſent ſtability; and it was no 
ſmall triumph to him to obſerve the mor- 
tification the nobility endured, who, repent- 
ing of their ill projected plan of oppoſition, 
came and beſought him to re- aſſume that 
authority that the balia had given him, 
and take away thoſe from * * 
that tyrannized over them 

F 4 Satichied 
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Satis fie with his own power he wiſely 
wangen that he would not uſe the leaſt 


violence. Unwilling/ to exaſperate them 
too much, he promiſed not to oppoſe the 
reſtoration of the balia, if they could le- 
gally, and without force prevail upon the 
council to appoint one; but either the peo- 
ple were too proud of their privilege, or 
Coſmo ſecretly oppoſed what he durſt not 
openly: refuſe, for the nobles. ones their 


petition rejected, aig! 4 


To Sſecond appicalibk! to Coſmo, they 
bad Alike anſwer; which ſo exaſperated 


them,'that' they were reſolved to obtain a 
redreſs, if poſſible; without his concurtence. 
At length they © prevailed upon Donati 
Cocchi, the gonfalonier, to eſpouſe their 
cauſe.” Aware how much his'-credit de- 


pended upon their not gaining the point in 


defiance of him, Coſmo left nothing un- 
done to prevent the nobles accompliſhing 
their deſign. For this purpoſe the people 
were alarmed by the ciy of liberty being in 
danger; money, in profuſion, was given to 
W and the reſt were fed with promiſes 3 
bates: the 
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the magiſtrates alſo by various means were 
gained over, ſo that the attempt failed, it 
being rejected with the -- moſt ineffable 
ſcorn. The mortification had ſo ſenſible 
an effect upon Cocchi, that it deprived him 
of his reaſon, a he never afterwards 
recovered, 12065 | | 


How RRM are the arcana of politics! 
Not long after this, Coſmo, who feared that 
the people might at laſt ſpurn the power 
that they had raiſed, and finding the nobles 
ſufficiently humbled, determined to aboliſh 
what he had taken ſo much pains to ſup- 
port. To ward off the odium, however, of 
the action, he raiſed Lucca Pitti, a creature 
of his on, to conſiderable conſequence, 
and procured for him the office of gonfalo- 
nier. Pitti was of a family of conſiderable 
conſequence in the middle claſs of : citizens, 
He was a man of reſolution, fit for the taſk 
impoſed upon him. | 


The buſineſs was not effected without 
the utmoſt reluctance being ſhewn by the 
people: Pitti in vain urged it ; but per- 
ceiying 
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quifite; he loaded the council with the moſt 


opprobrious epithets and menaces, and then 


conveyed. ſoldiers into the Palazzo, after 
which he ſummoned the people upon the 
eve of St. Lorenzo's feſtival, and compelled 
them to change the form of government. 


Coſmo found it dangerous to divide his 
power with Pitti, who, clate with pride, 
ſoon forgot all gratitude, openly headed a 
party againſt him, and obtained ſuch conſe - 


Auence in the republic, that he became for 


a ſhort: time a rival that was to be feared; 
but his pride, inſolence, and oppreſſion, 
aided by his vanity, ruined his intereſt, and 
relieved Coſmo from all apprehenſion of 
ſerious conſequences. This child of for- 
tune aimed at exceeding monarchs in mag- 
nificence; with the bribes and other iniqui- 
tous ſums: that he exacted from the Floren- 
tines, he erected a palace that remains to be 
the wonder of both natives and foreigners, 
and which has long been the refidence of 
the ſovereigns of Fa. e 


Pelhipe 


, " 
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Perhaps Coſmo. rejoiced in the conduct 
of Pitti, as defeating his own defagns ; had 
he faved inſtead of ſquandered, he. might 
have contended with what was the Medi- 
cean's beſt weapon, money; had be bribed 
the poor with the money he. extarted from 
the wealthy, he had perhaps carried away 


the love of the people from Coſmo, and 


transferred it to himſelf. As it was, time 
would rectify the evil; a falſe grandeur, and 
extravagant profuſion would bring Pitti to 
the fame level from which he had been 
taken. It muſt, however, have been no 
ſmall mortification to Coſmo to ſee himſelf 


rivalled, and, as it were, eclipſed by the man 


whom he had raiſed to conſequence. 


The great age, decrepitude, derangement: ' 


in his commercial concerns, the loſs of an 
eldeſt and beloved ſon, and the inattention 
of the others to buſineſs, all conſpired to 
make the evening of Coſmo's days over- 


clouded. The perfidy of Sforza, who, 
from an adventurer became duke of Milan, 


one of the richeſt ſovereignties in Italy, and 
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this chiefly by the ſupport he received from 
him, ſunk deep into his mind; for Coſmo 
had once taken à journey to Venice, on 
purpoſe to prevail upon their ſenate to elect 
him the generaliſſimo of that republic, but, 
contrary to the moſt ſdlemn promiſes, he 
refuſed to afſiſt Coſmo in adding Lucca to 
the dominions of Florence, which had ever 
been the earneſt with of his heart. 


Coſmo, under all theſe diſadvantages of 
body and mind, had the addreſs, in 1464, to 
regain the entire command of Florence, and 
retained it until his death, which happened 
the ſallowing year. The ſame ſerenity that 
had accompanied him through life did not 
forſake him, and he enjoyed his chearful 
pleaſantry to the laſt. His wife aſked him 
a-little before he expired, why he kept his 
eyes cloſed ; he anſwered, * To accuitom 
them to it,” | 


His remains, attended by the whole city, 
were conveyed to the church of St. Lo- 
renzo, Where they were depoſited, ſur- 
e by the lamenting Florentines; 
who 
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By Conteſtina Barda,, the, dayghter of 4 
citizen of Florence, he had, thr ee ſons, 
Iſt. Giovanni, bo marrigg, Cornelia, or 
Genevra, daughter gf Nieglo. Aleflandri, by 
whom he had. no child. Hg lest three na- 


The moſt flattering, expeQagiong wore form. | 
ed of this his eldeſt; ſon, whoſe; death he 
deplored without, cealing , he,,wapld ſigh 
when, his attendants... were, gatrying him 
through the apartments, gf his houſe, and | 
fay,; “ Alas! This is, tog. Aare Aa. dwell- 
4 ing for ſo ſmall a family,” 2d. Pietro, 
whoſe life will be the ſubject of the next 
chapter. zd. Carlo, who became a pre- 


bend of Prato. 


After ſo ample F Clay of  Colmo's ac- 
tions, it would. be impertinent to dwell long 
upon his character: the ſighs. of his coun» 
trymen, and the condolence that every po- 
tentate 


, 
38 ad» + or sue 


tentate and Rate in Europe: paid to his ſort 
for his loſs, form his greateſt eulogium. 


Im the foriner part of his life he was 
violent and raſh, as appears by his advice 
to his father; the riſk he run when he was 
obliged to eſcape from the council of Con- 
ſtance in diſguiſe after the depoſition of his 
friend, the quondam pope, John XXIII. 
whom he had accompanied thither ; and his 
impolitic behaviour immediately after Gio- 
vanni's death. He amply, however, com- 
penſated for theſe falkes of youth, by the 
| prudence; coolneſs, and deliberation of all 
his actions after his return from baniſhment, 
and the vigour and activity with which he 
put them in execution, particularly thoſe 
relative to the wars he embarked in, which 
was the more extraordinary, as he was un- 
acquainted with the profeſſion of arms. 
The clearneſs and caſe with which he 
guided the helm of fo fickle and jealous a 
- Rate as Florence, at the fame time that he 
carried on his commercial concerns to an 


height that has never been equalled by any 
individual, 


* 
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individual, raiſes our admiration; and this is 
augmented by reflecting, that he acquired 
ſuch an accurate knowledge of the intereſt 
and views of every ſtate, that in the courſe 
of his long adminiſtration, he was never 


miſtaken, except in one inſtance, and that 
1 the crafty and perfidious Sforza. 


Coſmo's greateſt admirers "will find it dif! 
geult to . him from harbouring a' cti- 
minal ambition ; he indeed affümed no pre- 
eminence of rank; but let it be remarked 
that the title of prince would have been 
5 equally dangerous to him, as that of king 
had proved to Cæſar. The death of Bal- 
duccio, and his ſeverity to the Albizi party, 
will always remain blemiſhes to his me- 
mory which no time can eraſe. 


The only juſtification that can be offered 
for his erecting a power ſuperior to the laws, 
is, that in republics there are times when 
popularity and riches, though procured by 
the moſt honourable means, ate looked upon 
as crimes, and leave to the poſſeſſor no other 
alternative than the ruin of himſelf and his 
friends, or the ſubverſion of the public 
liberty. | | 
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| Coſmo. learned of Sylla to love his friends 
* hurl vengeance upon his enemies, and 
of Cæſar to ruin the liberty of his country 
by bribing the degenerate citizens. Cæſar 
obtained the means of doing it by depopu- 
lating whole provinces, and plundering king- 
doms ; Coſmo, by a laudable induſtry and 
frugality: happy and glorious had it been 
for the Florentine, if he had copied. the 
generoſity and greatneſs of ſoul of the latter, 
inſtead of the inhuman revenge of the for- 
mer. Cæſar was born to be a great Laer, 
Coſmo the head of a faction. 


He was ſplendid and teak) in the 
ſtructures he rarſed: he built fire princely 
houſes” one within, and four without, the 


city, four monaſteries, two churches, and 


ſeveral chapels within the ne | 


As the patron of learning i in an ignorant 
age, when it was ſcarcely known and leſs 
eſteemed, he deſerves our particular regard; 
and his medals do honour to our cabinets, 
for ſome at that early period, or ſoon after, 


q 


Were ſtruck commemorative of him. 
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* kn: the EA volume of the Muſeuin 
tos are two metals: of- Coſmo; one 
- exhibits his profile to the left with a cap. 
inſcribed | Magnus. . Coli. Medices| 
P, P. P p. K Upon the reverſe, are three 
tings interlinked, with cagh a ſtone in 
them ; the motto is, Semger. The ſe⸗ 
cond gives his buſt ſmaller, turned to the 
right; upon this ſide it bears the ſame in- 
ſcygypys the reverſe has a figure ſeated 
upon a globe, an orb in one hand and 2 
branch in the other; the legend is, Pax 
ec libertaſque publica: Under the figure is 
the word «*Ffbrentia.” That engraved in 
Lord Pembroke's plates gives him as the 
laſt; the legend in this is, Coſmus Mees 
e decret. public. Under the Büſto is 
rr The reverſe the ſame N that 
laſt deſcribed. 2 


"x ſhall cloſe Coſmo's life with obſetving, 
that he Was no bigot in religion. He often 
expreſſed his gratitude to Providence for 
the ſingular bleſſings he enjoyed; erected 
ſacred ſtructures in Florence, and built 

6 churches 


„5 9 
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j 

| churches in Jerufalem and Oer parts 
| Paleſtine ; and yet he owned that he ought 

| to have | raiſed more altars to his praiſe. 


He frequeniꝶre ed from the world, and 

| fought Ps in a cell of Monks, with 
5 whoſe company; he was greatly pleaſed, It 
is difficult to jndge from his conduct, whe- 

ther his piety, was real, or affected. He 

had better have ſaved one family from de- 

nen than have _ two Aer en 
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EL Yor 

D'=rko: life does got abound with 

the intereſting . circumſtances that 
marked that of his Ecttes, He ſeemed 
calculated rather to ſubvert than to eſta- 
bliſh the Medicean power. From the fif- 
teenth year of his age he had languiſhed 
under that painful diſorder the gout, which 
prevented- A e that proficiericy in 
his ſtudies,” that the care bf his parent 


| ſeemed to demand. His tutor, the ge 


Poggio, humbled himſelf ſo much, 

compoſe little eſſays for s inſtruction: 
His illneſs alſo hindered him from obtain- 
ing that inſight into the affairs of ſtate that 
was regelte, particularly after the death of 
his eldeſt brother, Giovanni. The length 
und ſeyerity of his complaint alſo tended to 
ſour His diſpoſition, and prevented his going 


vut and mixing with the citizens, to pro- 


p * Ge eure 
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cure dds diſcover the different inclina- 


tions ahd characters of the Florentines, and 
become acquainted with the whole com- 
munity ; all which are eſſentially neceſſary 


in thoſe who are to guide the helm of . 
er, governgognt. 2 

8 His father, to initiate him i into che art of 
government, had procured him the office of 
gapfalonicr in the year 1460; and the better 
to ſecure his ſon's power after his own 
death, left him in cloſe alliance wizh the 
king of Naples, and the duke of Milan, To 
ſecure LN at home, he recommended to 
him Digtifalvo Neroni, a man intirely. raiſed 
by his patronage to an eminent tank, cau- 
tioning bim to do nothing without his con- 
currence, andyrgqueſtin ghim to put all his 
domeſtic or commercial concerns in his 


hands. £ _ | 


Pietro, in en to "a 06 . 
tions of his parent, intruſted the Whole of 
his affairs into Neroni's Hands, and gave 
bim Coſtno's accounts ta peruſe, and ſeitle. 
Thee. ambition, which perhaps had lain 


$145 $ © * lurking 
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; lucking in this man's mind, was no called 
forth, and he baſely formed the ſcheme uf 
ruining the ſon of his patron, by building 
upon his misfortunes his future grandeur. 
For this purpoſe; he lamented the abſolute 
neceſſity there was for afl in call 
upon thoſt who were indobted' t Pietro; as 
Coſmo's 'repreſentative; telling him that a 
delay might ſubject him i the greateſt in 
con veniences. Pietro chef ie d though 
with eee be _ i rere 
advice. EE 1909 F 5613 3 


* The ſums owing 1 to ts wet Walen 

all Florence wete his debtors; th aymem 

of them immediately filled his co but ; 
itrloſt-him the hearts Seng -c and 

— deſtroyed. the iritefition- of Cofujo, 

who had depofited: theſe ſums in the ha 

of the citizens to make them from neceſſit 

the friends of the Medici; This was not 

unknown to Neroni; but he flattered him-" 

{elf that by ruining his employer be thowld 


becFine the head of the republic. ws | 


The Florentines, as might be aging |; 
5 G 3 ümtne⸗ 
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immediately drew a parallel between the 


father and the ſon, much to the diſadvan- 
tage of the latter. Of this Lucca Pitti, 
who ſtill retained, or rather regained, very 
contulemble power, took advantage. Ag 
nola a, and Nicolo Soderino, two 
citizens ee extenſive intereſt, joined 
Pitti, but for very oppoſite. motives; the 
one from private, the other from patriotic 
reaſons: Bach however profeſſed their at- 
tachment᷑ to the perſon of Pietro, but aver- 


at 
red that the Medicean Power was incom- 4 


patible.. with public liberty; and for that 
reaſon, urged the neceſſity of ee 
magiſtraſts.. 5 wth 


Pietro, far from averting Aan by con- 
ciliating the minds of his countrymen, ir- 
ritated the citizens ſtill more by affiancing 
his eldeſt ſon, Lorenzo, to Clarice, of thi 


noble houſe of Orſini. This was —_ 


A Ahe batred to the Medel was e hy 


| an award that Coſmo had made in favour ofuMeſandra, 
«7 the wife of his ſon Raphael ; decreeing that ſhe ſhould 


in be at her own diſpoſal, a and enjoy the fortune ſhe 


tad brought. 
acknow- 


Fe 
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Ez acknowledging that he thought: his family 
wcoo great to ally itſelf to any in Florence, a 
circumſtance which Coſmo had. carefully 
avoided. Alarmed however at the mur- 
murs of the people, he endeavoured. to xe · 
gain their friendſhip, and quiet their fears; 

to effect this, he exhibited moſt pompous 
and 1 plendid pageantries, which, according 

4 þ to that age, were a mixture of religion and 
war, conſiſting of a ſacred: play, intituled, 
The Three Kings of the Eaſt diſcovering 
ö the Divine Child; At the concluſion of 
this aFournament 1 was held... | 


* 


be 2 bridegroom, Lose, more 
diſtinguiſhed Nimſelf by his addreſs and 
gallantry Man any of thoſe who attended. 
Florence, the richeſt city then in Italy, 
ſpent five months in making prefafutſüna 
for exhibiting theſe ſhows Gn 1 


Pietro did not truſt alone to theſs ſplangid 


ſhows to avoid the ſtorm, for he entered into | 


a co with other ſtates to ſtrengthen 


himſelf againſt the ambition of Venice, 


». Which he knew was no friend to his perſod; 
G 4 and 


Is 
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This prudence deferred; but did not pre- 
vent the enemies of his houſe from purſu- 

ing their Nhemes. Not content to with 
until the expiration of the balia, which was 
near, as the moſt moderate defired, they en- 
tered into aſſociations with a determined 
intent to drive him from the Florentine 
dominions. Their oppoſing the continu- 
ance of the ſubſidy to Galeazo, the young 
duke of Milan, gave him an alarm, and 
aſſured him that the combination was pow- 
erful and dangerous. He was, however, 
much ſurpxiſed; to find his gnemięs do nu- 
werous, when Nicolo Fidino, th ſectetary 
9k the gonfederacy, ſhewed him the names 
ofathe..conſpirators,, and of n _ 2 
bribe, Pietro obtained; 2 px. 4 


AIaſtead of coming 59 b or even 
 divulging the ſecret, he s /prugep ty; propaſed, 
fe and procured 4 counter and 
W - when many names of the princips Perſons 
41 18, Poren 9 jt was ſne wn to 
bis * thoſe 
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. thoſe Who had ſigned the other, man of 


vrhom, actuated 80 m_—_— motives, added 


theirs. 


He carried his er ſtill. "oP in 
110 oppoſing the election of Nisolo Sode 
rino to the gonſalonierſhip, and hom the 
citizens crowned with an alive garland, o 
remind him that they expected him to te- 
ſtore the ancient government. - But though 
Soderino was a man of confeſſed reſolution; 
the term of his magiſtracy expired without 
any alteration ; an event very pleaſing to 

Pietro, whoſe enemies, in deſpair of obtain 


aſſaſſinate him. 


| His coftnement in bed at N 
ſeemed to give :hem a favourable opportu- 
nity to accompliſh, what they durſt not 
openly attempt. They meditated to call 


in the duke of Ferrara to ſupport them 


with, bis army in re- eſtabliſhing the an- 
cient f 22 Leroni, who, ought to have 
watched over and guarded. him with a pa- 
rent's care, Was foremoſt i in this ſhocking 

conſpiracy ; 


39 N 


ing their wiſbes in a Tiga 79 rived to 
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conſpiracy ; for he, whom Coſmo had left 
to protect, was the ſirſtato promiſe his aſ- 
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fiſtance in taking him off by violence. 


Many 15 Pietro's ſtñends ſerved him with 
ſingular fidelity, and obtaining exact infor- 
mation of what was deſigned, turned the 
ſtratagem they had planned againſt the con- 
ſpirators; for as the duke of Ferrara had 
actually raiſed” his forces to ſecond them, 
Pietro gave out that this prince was march- 
ing with an army to lay ſiege to Florence, 
which gave him an opportunity of ſummon- 
ing his friends, and of, collecting a body of 


troops o defend the city. No ſooner had 


theſe armed men entered F lorence, than the 
real cauſe of ſo. hoſtile an appearan& was 
explained to the people, 

The enemies of the Medici made a feeble 


defence; ſurpriſe and amazement confound- 


ed them; and Diotiſalvi, alarmed at the me- 
rited fate that awaited him, vainly endea- 
youred to - perſuade botlfMthe. ſenate and 
Pitti to oblige Pietro to lay down his arms. 
a headed the citizens in his diviſion, 

: and 
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and applied to Pitti for aſſiſtance, but the 


latter had been mit ſenſonably ſecured bya 


bribe, and inſiſted upon Soderini's imme- 
diately retiring to his hae, and OOO the 
deciſion to the ſenate. 


| Sogerini,: who ated upon the 3 
principles, was not fo eaſily intimidated ; he 


inſiſted, in a moſt peremptory manner, that 


and his cons 


Pietro ſhaWd juſtify hugyelt 


duct, or receive the puniſhment af having 
conſpired to e the er of his 


comer. 


The Medici explained to the rogh that | 


o pro- 


they had brought in an armed force 
tet them from their enemies, and proteſted 
that they acted only defenſively, declarin 
that they only wiſhed to live as became the 

ſubjects of a republic, and in a proper ſub- 
joection to the laws of Florence, ſi Moining, 
that how much reafon ſoever they might 
haye to complain of the ſuſpicion and in- 
gratitude of their' open enemies, they had 
{till more of their ſecret ones; inſtancing 
particularly the treachery and baſencls of 
Diotiſalvi, and ſome others. 
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The people, who had ſo often experictic- 
ed ihe bounty of Medi grew enraged. 
deglared for Pietro, and were with difficulty 
reſtrained from i y ftacrificing the maſt 
FO, perfidious of the cofiſpirators. Soderini, 
and a few others, prudently retired from 
Florence, not chuſing ig V APP an d 

„„ i 

on Alert eee e ee 
tives of Pietro's conduct were diſcovered 3 
for when Leoni, in 1464, ſucceeded Lotti 
in the gonfalonierſhip, having aſſembled the 
people, he created a new balia an Vngiſ- 
tracy, *Smpoſed of, the friends o his fa- 
milly, and conſetuently reſtored again the 
5 Nledicean intereſt at the eFpMce of the 


Fifa Y * 
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5 This was no ad R * thaſs who 
had oppoed Pietro ſtrove who ſhould leave 
Florence ſooneſt. Forgetting all modera- 
tion, Pietro declared them rebels; not did he 

+ , treat thoſe, who remained much better, for 

they ſuffered every degree of contempt and 

- ſcorn, and no one more than Pitti, who expe- 
rienced leſs commiſeration than any other. 

To 


* F. 
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© To! Pietro's conduct, alike unjuſt and 
impolitic, was added the impions* mockery | 
of the Deity, by returning, a ſolemn thank. 
giving for the violences He had been enabled 
to perpetrate. This time had been better 
employed in making preparations for de- 
fending himſelf againſt the refugges who 
filled Venice, Rome, and Naples, and being 
aſſiſted by the farmer, broke: gg the Flo- 
rentine dotminions, and tHeatened to. drive 
him and his family thence in diſgrace and 
ruin. He was not in a capacity to have 
N this force, nor was there ſufficient 
in blic treaſury to have raiſed and 
paid an army, or to ſatigfy, the terms under 
which his allies would aAffiſt him, fo that 


„ had he not dexterouſly negotiated a Pg, 
is deſtruction. ſeemed inevitable. 


* 
1 
- 
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Without acquiring wiſdom! bye de 
Pietro till continued adding inſult to injuſa 
tice, forgetting that he was but an individual 
member of the republic. By adopting. a 
ſeverity that nothing could excuſe, he loſt tho * * 
hearts of many of his friends, and. weak». ＋ bn 


ened 
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1 "med the affeAioos of all. The conduct 7 

= - - - > amhol; who, on account of his ill health, were 

wi. 2 neceſſarily intruſted with the care of the go- 

„ wrnment, was infinitely worſe than his own. 

They proſtituted his name and authority to 

the vileſt purpoſes; diſplacing all whom 

» they difuked from every poſt of truſt, ba- 

| . , niſhing others, and treating the moderate, 

„ 7 , generally n moſt worthy, as rebels. The 

4% gonfalonier, Bardo Altoviti, particularly diſ- 
| tinguiſhed himſelf in theſe proceedings. 


Pietro at length heard of the practices of 
4 theſe perſons, who pretended to actehy his 
4 | deſire. Severe as he had been, M he re- 
volted at the ſhaching relation; he there- 

, 90 fore urged them in the moſt pathetic, man- 
ner to change their conduct; convinced of i 
his own. impolicy, and the folly of having 

delegated his power to men who knew not 
how to uſe it. 1 


The marriage which he had contracted 
gi for his fon, Lorenzo, he choſe to have con- 
|  ® funmated, omitting nothing that magnifi- 


1 4 Fence could contribute, br art or riches could 
| 1 | N | beſtow, 


o 
- 
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belton to divert the attention of the pub- 
lic: theſe diverſions continued ſome days; 
but no ſooner wele they finiſhed, than new 
complaints were raiſed againſt thoſe to wh 


This hurt him the more, becauſe: he had 


relied upon their ſolemn promiſe of amend- 4 
ment. Their conduct had fo ſenſible an g 


effect upon his mind, that he began really 


to lament having baniſhed the oppoſers of 
his defigns, and ſuffered the conſtitution of 


his country to be changed; and he expreſſed 


| theſ@his ſentiments to Acciavola, whom he 


9 
* 


allowing them the rights of citizens, were 


had before treated with the utmoſt contempt 


and illiberality. _ Y 


His intentions-of reſtoring the exiles, and 


defeated by death. The excruciating pains 
he had fo long ſuffered, had enfeebled him 
to that degree, that he became unable to 
bear the apprehenſions and anxieties” that 
tortured him. He ſunk under them in 
1472, when he had lived fifty- two, and 


ſurvived his father eight years. His re- 


mains 


"Pip 


57 had intruſted the power of the r<@gblic. N 


"I 
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mains werte depoſited near _ of oli 
WR great funereal 3%" © 1-22 


_ By Lakes Er of F. raficiſco Tür 
* he had two ſons and three daugh- 
IS. 8. N. Lorenzo. 2d. Julian, born O- 
wi 25th, 1453, killed in 147% za. 

1 Maria, married to Lionello de Roſſi 4th. 
## Nannina, to Barnardo Ruccellai; and Sch. 
Blanca, to Giuliano Pazzi. F 


It is ſurpriſing that a private ſubject, con- 
fined to his chamber for years, ſhould govern 
a republic ſo tenacious 'of liberty as that of 
Florence, without even a hadow of right, 
without poſſeſſing any of thoſe winning ac- 
compliſhments that ſometimes beguile a 
credulons” people of their privileges, and 
which had he acquired them could have 
been known only to a few. His power was 
ſtill more wonderful, as it was eſtabliſhed 
without liberality, and without blood, and 
when the government was unfortunate a- 
broad, and extremely oppreſſive at home. 
His behaviour to his opponents can be excuſ- 
"- only by his laſt intentions : in the former 


= 0 inſtance 
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inſtance we may applaud his courage, in the 

latter we muſt praiſe his magnanimity. His 

fortune ſurpriſes, but his character IS 

pleaſe. He ' overwhelmed many Jp 

entiching his country, or his frien 

was unfortunate in his health, but ſtill more 

in the choice he made of thoſe whom he 

deputed to govern under him. Probably = 

had he lived much longer, or beet ſuccee qed 

by one, as little calculated tb rule the Flo- 

rentines, the Medici would have been totally 

ruined; and their name been handed ddwn 
J OF uot 
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HR life of —— exemplifed che 
miſery attending a popular govern- 
ment, particularly in its decline, when ſu- 
perior merit or great riches become dange- 
rous to the poſſeſſor; for i in that ſituation he 


mit to certain deſtruction. Lorenzo's hiſtory 


will evince how much perſonal accompliſh- 


ments, attended with prudence and courage, 
avail in ſuch a government. This extra- 


ordinary perſon when he entered upon the 


government of Florence, had, both from 


his father's unpopularity, and his own F 


youth, every diſadvantage to contend with. 


It could not be ſuppoſed that this repub- 
lic, accuſtomed to be guided by fa ge. coun- 
ſellors, remarkably tenacious of liberty, 

5 . - ſhould 
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ſhould be prevailed upon to acknowledge a 
young man as her head and repreſentative. 
It might rather have been expected that 
Florence would have rejoiced in the ruin f 
a family, which had ſo often endangered 
even the republican form. Such, at the time 
of Pietro's death, were the thoughts of moſt - 
of her citizens, and of foreign ſtates. * 


All human events are uncertain: an irre- 
ſiſtible harangue delivered by Lorenzo, the 
moſt captivating orator of that period, ob- 
tained from the whole city a promiſe of 
protection, even of obedience. He and his * 
brother were recognized as the heads of 
the government. Soderibi, who had ever 
oppoſed the Medici, was) ſo. wap, by their 
conduct, that inſtead of deglaiming againſt, 
he exhorted the people to eres 2 in 
their eſtates and honours.” 


87 Gratitude united with poliey, in the pro- 
miſes the brothers gave to' deſerve. the fa- 
vours they received, and to be guided by 
the moſt experienced perſons in the com- 


monwealth. For ſome time this was ſtrictly 
H 2 adhered 
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adhered to; but Lorenzo, on whom as 
eldeſt the chief management of the ſtate 
devolved, overcome with youthful ambi- 
tion, threw. aſide the reſtraint he had im- 
poſed upon himſelf; but as the war which 
he had began was ſucceſsful, and Volterra 
added to the republic, his conduct was ex- 
cuſed, though not applauded, by the gene · 
rality of the citizens. A ſecret. party, 
however, lay lurking in private to over- 
whelm him and his family With a ſudden 
deſtruction; but which: they knew it would 
- be impoſſible to compaſs without great aſ- 
ſiſtance from without. 


This conſpiracy was owing to the hb: 
nours, riches, and grandeur which the Me- 
dici enjoyed, drawing upon them the envy 
and hatred: of the rival families in Flo- 
rence, and of the ſeveral princes and ſtates 
that ſurrounded the republic ; theſe com- 
bined to involve the name and family of 
Medici in one common ruin. The enter- 
priſing and ambitious pope, Sixtus IV. took 
the lead in this plot; his holineſs was in- 

ed 
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duced to do this, becauſe Lorenzo had pre- 


_ vented the lords of Fruila and Imola from 
falling a ſacrifice to the aggrandizement of 


the pontiff's family, and had affiſted his 
friend Nicoli Vitelli, whom Sixtus was then 
beſieging in Citti di Caſtello. This enmity 


was increaſed by Lorenzo's refuſing to re- 


ceive Franciſco Salviatti, as archbiſhop/ of 
Pifa, who had ſucceeded Philippo de Me- 


dici, becauſe he was the profeſſed enemy of 


the Medici. 


Sixtus would not have borne theſe affronts 


with temper from the firſt and moſt power- 


EST” OS” ER 


ful prince in Europe ; judge then what' 

muſt have been his rage at receiving them 
from Lorenzo! He determined upon a 
revenge at once ſecret and effectual: under 
different pretences he diſpatched cardinal 
Cibo *, a man of the greateſt addreſs, to in- 
vite ſeveral of the Italian powers to form a 


* '* Cibo was equally diſtinguiſhed for his abilities and 
vices, which made him fo dreaded, that the duke of Mi- 
lan afterwards poiſoded him, as he paſſed through Lom- 
NP 
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leagut againſt the Medici. He did more, 
he engaged the Pazzi, a family nearly al- 
lied ®, and only inferior to the Medici, to 
aft him in their deſtruction. The king 
of Naples acerded to the ſcheme; the pope s 
general, Monteſeco, with Riario, his grand 
nephew, and the archbiſhop Salviatti, were 
ſent to, and admitted by the unſuſpecting 
Lorenzo into Florence. The two former 
of whom he treated with friendſhip and 
confidence; yet ſo incapable were they of 
honour, generoſity, or gratitude, that this 
only conduced to make them take a more 
certain aim, and plan the tragedy with 
greater proſpect of ſucceſs with Salviatti 
and the Pazzi, and who ſoon won over the 
malcontents in Florence to act with them. 


. The aſſaſſination of the illuſtrious youths 
was fixed for Sunday, April 26, 1478; the 
place the cathedral of F lorence, and at the 


; * Coſmo had always courted the Siena of the 
Pazzi, to obtain which he had given Bianca, his niece, to 
William, the heir of that houſe. Lorgnzo,on the contrary, 
had treated them in the moſt contemptuous manner. 


moment 
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moment the hoſt was to be elevated 3 and 
their murder was to be the ſignal for ſeizing 
and expelling from the walls of the city all 
their relations ànd friends. What a tranſ- 
action this for one who prefumed to ſtile 
himſelf the vicar of Chriſt, the common 

father of Chriſtendom, to patrone?! 


The fatal day arrived, and Lorenzo was 
already in the church, but Julian remained 
at home, occaſioned by a ſlight indiſpoſi - 
tion. The conſpirators determining nat to 
| loſe one of their victims, went to invite, to 
intreat him to go. They embraced ®, and 
led him by a tender violence to the cathe 
dral. The ſignal was given by the eleva- 
tion of the conſecrated wafer, and whilſt 
the people fell upon their knees to adore, 
the aſſaſſins roſe, and, as was concerted, two 
of them, Franciſco Pazzi and Barnardo 
Bandini, fell upon Julian: the latter directed 
his poignard ſo truly, that it entered into the 


. The aſſaſſins embraced Julian, to diſcover whether 
he wore any ſecret armour, that they might —_— where 
to ſtrike with the ſureſt aim, a 


H 4 boſom 
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boſom of the unoffending Waarhe and he ger 
Ry" wounded at his feet.” Of 2194: 


11 "33 Th 2 117 * 2113 


In a moment, as muſt, be ſuppoſed, all 
was confuſion. Lorenzo, alarmed, put him- 
ſelf in a poſture of defence, when, in an 
inſtant, Antonio of Volterra, and Stephano, 
a prieſt, the dependant of the archbiſhop, 


who, upon Giovanni Battiſti's declining the 
infamous taſk, undertook his deſtruction, 
. ruſhed upon him as their deſtined - prey. 


The conteſt continued ſome time ; Lorenzo 
had received ſeveral dangerous wounds, and 
ſeemed to contend for his life in vain, but a 
ſervant whom he had lately relieved from 
priſon, inſpired by gratitude, heroically threw 


Himſelf between his beloved lord and his 
_ aſſaſſins, receiving in his body thoſe wea- 


pons that were aimed-at the breaſt of Lo- 
renzo. This fidelity faved him, for by 


one vigorous effort he broke from Antonio 
and Stephano, and with a few friends gain- 
ed a tribune, which they ſecured by cloſing 


the elegant door, formed of wrought copper, 
toe gift of his te 9 


The 
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The rage of the people to ſee one of their 
favourites expiring, and the other coyered 
with blood was inexpreſſible. The cardinal, 
Riario, found' it difficult to fave his life' at 
that altar which he had ſtained by ſo horrid 
a deed, and to "WORE he ow No W 1 
tection. " ” 


Whilſt this infamous ſcene v was 3 in 
the cathedral, others of the conf] pirators 
were attempting to ſeize the Palazzo, but 
with no better ſucceſs. The archbiſhop 
Salviatti, who had undertaken to head them, 
gave the magiſtrates ſuſpicion by thoſe vio- 
lent emotions. which agitated his whole 
frame. The nine ſenators who compoſed 
the magiſtracy, including the gonfalonier, 
who had been appointed by, and were in 
other words, the privy council of the Me- 
dici, immediately attacked thoſe Who in- 
tended to have ſurpriſed them, and Salviatti 
and his followers had no ſooner gained the 
ſecond floor, than they found themſelves 


priſoners. 


JR Pazzi ſoon appeared in the ſtreet, 
proclaiming, 


4 
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proclaiming, with exultation, the murder 
Julian; and inviting the Florentines to 


ſtee themſelves from the Medicean ſlavery; 


but perceiving that he was not joined by 
he people, the magiſtrates ſent off an hun- 
dred horſe to the xeſoue af Lorenzo. This 
was the more to be commended, becauſe 
they continued to be aſſaulted by the con- 
fpirators, who finding their ſituation deſ- 
perate, forced themſelves to the ground 
floor, determining, if poſſible, to ſeize the 


Palazzo. The magiſtrates, with their at- 
tendants, ated with ſuch reſolution and 


valour, that as often as they gained an en- 
trance they droye them back, killing ſome 
of the aſſailants upon the ſpot, others they 
threw out of the windows upon the pave- 
ment, and to ftrike'an awe into thoſe that 
were without, they had the boldneſs and 
virtue to hang the archbiſhop from one of 
the windows, dreſſed as he was, in his pon- 
tifical robes, with Poggio, another of the 
chief conſpirators. Florence reſounded in 


every part with the exclamation—Medici, 


Medici! down with their enemies ! 
Lorenzo | 


* 
* 
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Lorenzo was hberated from that part of 
the cathedral to which he had :fled;;'and 

_ conveyed home in triumph, | where his 

wounds were attended to, and where he . | 
found himſelf ſurrounded by his moſt va- __— 
luable friends, to whom he was endeated ; 
by the ſhocking occutrences of the day. 
His partizans, however, did not ſpend their | 
time only in lamentatioris for. the death of 
one of the brothers, and exultations for the [ 
preſervation of the other. They united in 1 
purſuing the conſpirators, ſparing none that | 
fell into their hands. Jacobo Pazzi was 
taken flying with his forces into Romania, 


and immediately hung: an officer of the = 
pope's, who commanded a brigade under 
count Hirronimo, had alone the favour of = 6 
decapitation. . 
2 


Bandino fled privately to Piſa, thence to 
Naples, and laſtly to Conſtantinople z but 
Bajazet, the grand ſultan, to oblige Lok! 
renzo, ſeized, and ſent him back, and he ] 
was hung out of the ſame window from [ 
which the archbiſhop had ſuffered, 


The 


_ — —_— 
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The conſpiracy alſo recoiled upon the 
Pazzi fur of the ſeven brothers, Gulielmo, 


Franceſco, Renatio, Giovanni, Andrea, Ni- 


cola, and Galeotto; Franceſco: and Rena- 
tio were put to death with their uncle Ja- 
cobo; the others were impriſoned for ſome 
time, but releaſed by the peace concluded 


between» Ferdinando, king of Naples, and 
the republic; it being an article inſiſted 


upon by the former. Jacobo, the uncle, 


and Franceſco, the banker at Rome, alſo 
a principal in the plot, died deſervedly, but 


the fate of Renatiq claims the greateſt com- 
miſeration, becauſe he was innocent. 


I we view the various circumſtances of 


this tranſaction, the time, the place, the ſa- 
cred character, and relationſhip of the prin- 


cipal conſpirators, what a degree of horror 
and abhorrence does it excite! No occur- 
rence in hiſtory exceeds it in atrocity. 


The Florentines, happy in the miſcarriage 
of the plot, preſſed with eagerneſs to Lo- 
renzo's palace, each deſirous of being con- 
YOU of his ſafety, perionally afuring him 
9611 of 
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of their attachment, and of offering and pledg- 
ag their lives and fortunes for the protection 
of him and his family. They next attended; 
in mournful magnificence, the remains of 
the unfortunate, the amiable Julian, to the 
repoſitory of his anceſtors, which; awakened 
their regret for the” loſs of the : deceaſed, 
whoſe virtues they dwelt upon with rapture. 
They remembered the many and frequent | 
applications he had made to Lorenzo in fa- 
vour of thoſe very Pazzi who had thus 
doomed their relation, friend, and benefactor 
to a premature grave. Julian left a natural 
poſthumous ſon, whole life, under the name 
of pope Clement VII. will be given in 4 
future chapter. „ 


Lorenzo aſſembled the * and wich 
an eloquence that could not be ſurpaſſed, 
recited the late dreadful ſcene, telling them, 
« where others found protection, the Me- 
e dici met their murderers. He ſet; be- 
, fore them the merits of his anceſtors, and 
their ſervices to the ſtate, aſſuring them of 
his beſt wiſhes for their proſperity, and re- 
© queſted 
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queſted ſor himielf their protection and 
ſupport. Such was their ſenſe of the in- 


| juries he had received, and ſo warm were 


they in expreſſing their regard for his ſafety, 

that they inſtantly voted him a TER at * 

public expence. „ 
The pope and the king of Naples, far 


from being aſhamed of what all Europe be- 
held with deteſtation, withdrew their troops, 


finding Lorenzo prepared to withſtand 
them; but profeſſed, that it was only to re- 
cruit them, that they might the more effec- 
tually accompliſh what they had ſo 1 25 
ouſly attempted. 


Lorenzo, aware 6 Sixtus, * had 
thrown off all decency, would fulminate 


his interdicts againſt the ſtate, when his 


manifeſto againſt himſelf was of no avail, 
by his prudence rendered the thunders of 


the Vatican of no effect, by perſuading the 


clergy, juſtly aſhamed of their head, to 59 
form all the offices of religion. 6 


He had, however, more ſubſtantial wea- 
. to ward off; Venice joined the confe- 
deracy, 
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defacy, deſirous of -ruining him, and hum - 
bling Florence. Such a combination was 
too powerful to withſtand. The armies of 
the republic were defeated, her reſources 
nearly exhauſted, and the people, who had 
ſo warmly entered into the war, according 
to cheir uſual inſtability, fiading it unproſ- 
perous, began to murmur, complaining that 
the quartel Was perſonal, was Lorengo's, 
not theirs. He did not deſpair, and for- 
tune, who may properly be called his hand- 
maid, attended him moſt opportunely. . 


France had been inſulted by Sixtus, and 
to revenge herſelf ſent Lorenzo auxiliary 
troops. This moſt. ſea ſonable ſuppi pro- 
cured a repeal of the iutordict, and a truce 
for three months.” Taking advantage of 
theſe fortunate circumſtances, he, with a 
reſolution not to be equalled, having left 
the government of Florence to his friend 
Soderino, and without the leaſt intimation | 
being given to any other, threw himſelf 
into the hands of the king of Naples. He 
judged, perhaps, that any ſtipulations for 
his 
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| his perſonal ſafety, would be uſeleſs with a 
prince-who had ſported with honour, juſ- 
tice, mercy, and the moſt ſolemn treaties. 
bi But, whilft all viewed him as a victim, who 
bi | had devoted himſelf to ſave his country, 
4 he, by perſuaſive eloquence, obtained of 
0 this crafty petſidious monarch a ſeparate 
| | peace, and returned to Florence crowned 
| with a ſucceſs that no one thought poſſi- 
ble, and where he was received as its titular 
n ii; bolic: o no vm G 801 
An event happened that he could not 
foreſee; the duke of Calabria, the heir ap- 
parbnt. and generaliſſimo of Naples, equally 
as much a ſtranger to virtue as his father, 
paid no attention whatever to the treaty, 
ſtill menacing deſtruction to Florence. 
Lorenzo, finding that it was impoſſible to 
prevail with him to withdraw his army, 
determined to raiſe up an enemy to Naples 
that ſhould make the duke haſten home 
with ſpeed; for this purpoſe he privately 
ſent to and requeſted the ſultan, Maho- 
met IV. to make a deſcent upon the copſts 
Rs | Ya! | of 
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of his | father's kingdom. This was the 
more neceſſary, as Florence was ſo reduced 
that all her neighbours; preſumed upon her 
weakneſs to inſult and injure her; even 4 
private Genoeſe had ſur Ne N —_ 
tant town of Sarazana. 10247 Ne 


Mahomet, pleaſed with an opportunity of 
being his dominions extended to the fineſt 
country of Europe, and in hopes, by the 
diviſion of its ſovereigns, to add Italy to his 
extenſive empire, immediately diſpatched a 
fleet to the coaſt of Naples; this inſtantly 
obliged the duke of Calabria to abandon 
Sienna, to defend his father's territories 
Wing eä gb dels. 4 1 tra | | 


The pope, no leſs alarmed” for his own 
ſafety, concluded an haſty peace with the 
republic, in which he only ſtipulated that 
they ſhould acknowledge themſelves the 
aggreſſors; and as all the world knew to 
the contrary, Lorenzo made no great diff - 
culty in ſubmitting to theſe terms. 


Venice, whoſe concern in the War was 
_ than that of ether Rome 'of Naples, 
esse I unwilling 
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unwilling to ſupport the whole weight of it, 
alſo agreed to a peace. Not content with 
this, Lorenzo determined to recover thoſe 
towns Florence had loſt. to Ferdinando, 
king of Naples. This difficult project he 
carried, by propoſing to that ſovereign, that 
in gaſe he would ſurrender the places in 
queſtion, he would aſſiſt him in repelling 
the Turks, who preſſed upon, and became 
very formidable. Ferdinando embraced 
with avidity the terms propoſed. | 


By this wiſe and politic conduct be reco- 
bites all the advantages that the ſtate had 
enjoyed before the war, and freed Italy 
from an enemy that was extremely dange- 
rous, and which, when his particular pur- 
poſes were ſeryed, it was his intereſt to 
drive away; and, at the ſame; time, it took 
off from him the odium of having called in 
the grand enemy of Chriſtendom. 


The ſurmounting ſuch complicated mis- 
fortunes, raiſed his character to an height 
that is ſcarcely to be credited. He fortified 
the city and frontiers, perſonally recovered 
2 Sarazana, 


& 
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Barazana, checked the ambition of Venice 
by the treaty of Cremona, allied himſelf to 
Innocent VIII. the: ſucceſſor of pope Sixtus, 
and in the end became the arbiter of Italy. 
The adventuring Portugueſt having open= 
ed the navigation to the Eaſt by the way of 
Africa, and Lorenzo diſcovering that many 
of his mercantile agents defrauded him, He 
drew. large ſums of money from trade, and 
after having uſed part of it in purchaſing 
eſtates in the dominions of Florence, he {till 
had remaining far the largeſt ſum of any 
individual unemployed, with which he aſ- 
ſiſted many foreign princes and ſtates, with 
whom he. lived in habits of friendſhip. 


Amongſt theſe auguſt debtors was our 
king Edward IV. who, in a great meaſure, 
owed his crown to him, by the affiſtatice. 
he received from Lorenzo during the civil 
war. The faithful de Comines, as the 
emperor Charles V. juſtly called him, ſays, 
he learned from his agents that Lorenzo 
ſupplied his majeſty with one hundred and 
pins, thouſand ducats at one time, atid 
47 ttt 1 2 ö at 
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at another with five hundred thouſand, and 
a! third time eight hundred thouſand. 
Though ſuch fums brought in a very great 
intereſt, yet it was an advantage to the 
borrower ſcarcely credible, as at that time 
Europe was poor in ſpecie, and its greateſt 

zonarchs were often diſtreſſed for what 
would now be called inconſiderable ſums. 


5 Lorenzo employed part of his Aber nk 
in the nobleſt purpoſes, i in reyiving learning 
and the fine arts, and in patronizing ſuch 


_ as were eminent in each! He founded the 


univerſity of Florence; placed Michael An- 
gelo at the head of an academy, which he 
erected for paintin g and ſculpture, furniſh- 
ing it with the beſt models of antiquity. 
He built and endowed a public library, and 
ſent Laſcares, of imperial deſcent, to Con- 
ſtantinople more than once, to procure 


Greek manuſcripts. For father Moriano, 
the oratot, a monaſtery was built; and Flo- 


rence oed many of her fineſt ;edifices to 
him. His own, acquirements in learning 
were great: He d Des Poeſies Ita- 
4 ' liennes, 
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hennes, Venice, 1 554;:12moz:\Canzonne't 
ballo, 1.568; 4to. La Compania del Man- 
telaccio- Beoni, including the ſonnets of 
Burchiclls; 1558 or 1568, Sv. : ellen 


Nes ed 1 


Is it ſurpriſing, when we examine, Lo- 
renzo's character, that all Italy, all Chris- 
tendom, even the Mahometans, gave him 
the, moſt Hattering marks of approbatiot on, 
and ſtrove who ſhould oblige him. moſt, by 
preſentin g him with whatever was rare anc 

valuable? 'His palace was conſtantly filled 
with men famous in every elegant, every 
uſeful ſcience, and the neighbouting princes 
flocked to it as to the temple of wWiſdom. | 
The celebrated prince of Mirandola, on his 
account choſe. F n for his ' reſidence, 


FT 


_ died there. 1 | | 0H 


8 To a moſt engaging perſon was added 
each grace, and every accompliſhment. He 
was the favourite of the ladies, the envy of 
the men, and the admiration of both. The 
ſtateſman of his time; unrivalled in chi- 
valry; one of the moſt eminent orators 
that (pe world has produced. His poetic 
| I 3 merit, 
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merit, with/his judgment in, and patronage 
of that art, procured him the title of Fa- 
Ether of tho Muſes. Vet with all theſe 
excellent qualifications, he did not think it 
beneath him to indulge in amuſements, 
which perſons, leſs wile, would have thought 
an impeachment of their underſtanding, and 
he would often ſeek pleaſure in his nurſery, 
ſpending hours there in all the frivolous 
pranks of childifh diverſion. In fine, © the 
10 gravity of whoſe life, if compared with 
« its levity, muſt make him appear as a 
4 compoſition. of two different perſons, in- 
« compatible, and as it were impoſlible 
to be joined with the other.” 


Is it not incredible chat various attempts 
ſhould be made to deſtroy one who ſeemed 
formed to be the benefactor and refiner of 
the human race, and that there is a proba- 
bility that he died by a flow deadly poiſon 
adminiſtered by his eldeſt ſon ; who impa- 
tiently waited for the poſſeſſion | of thoſe 
_ Honours and riches, which the death of ln 
OY _ Could give. 


:. 
: 


Lorenzo, 
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- Lorengo, when he found death approach 
ing, ſent for, and conſeſſed to Savanntola ®,: 
though the enemy of the Medicis and end 
lived no more than forty-three yeard. He 
is accuſed of inſidelity, but chis laſt act 
ſeemed to deny his dying in ſuch ſenti- 
ments; the contemporary popes ſhamed 
alike/ religion and degeneys gc 2 


B Claricia, the daughter e Latino Or- 
ſini, lord of Lamentina, and afterwards : 
cardinal, he left three ſons and four daugh- 
ters. 1ſt. Pietro. ad. Giovanni, who be- 
came pope Leo Xx. 3d. Jukan, duke of 
Nemours. Ath. Lucretia, married to Ja- | 
cobo Salviati, a Florentine nobleman. 5th. 
Maddilena, who was one of the moſt beau- 
tiful ladies in the world, ſhe became the 
wite of Franceſco You prince of, Mails 


2 Savanarola was 2 bold man 45 e aalen z "a 
fell a facrifice to his honeſty in inveighing againſt the 
enormous fins of pope Alexander VI. who publicly burnt 
him as an heretic. He died with the conſtancy of a pri- 
mitive martyr. His er is 8 dear to the Flo» 


14 5 of 


1 entines. 
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of a noble Genoeſe family, and one of the 
natutal ons of pope Innocent VIII. Whom, 
to leave rich, he forgot his dignity and 


Juſtice. 6th. Conteſtina, married to Pietro 


Nidolpho, of one of the firſt families in 
Florence; and yth, 4 daughter promiſed to 
Jacobo de Medici, but who died before the 
nuptials were ſolemnized. It is obſervable, 
that four of the ſons ef theſe ladies were 
dignified by their uncle, pope Leo X. with 
cardinal” $ hats ; they 1 were, Franceſco Cibo, 
N icolaRodolphi, and Giovanni and Barnardo 
Salviati. Lorenzo' 8 gallantries were nume- 
rous; by one lady he had a natural fon, 
Giovanni, who married Alioſia, daughter of 
Giovanni del Medici. . 


2 Would not the Roman abs in ir 
moſt virtuous æra, have been endangered 
by a Lorenzo, who, in his liberality to his 
fellow citizens, as well as in every other 
reſpect, except as a general, exceeded even 
Czfar'? Could a ſucceſſion of ſuch men be 
procured, happy the country that received 
them for ſovereigns-;' but exalted characters 

i 


o 
„ 
* 
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fo ſeldom appear, that they who ſurrender 
the greateſt bleſſing heaven can beſtow, 
will, like the Florentines, ſoon repent. In 
the palace Pitti are a ſuit of rooms painted 
in freſco by various artiſts, allegorically ex- 
preſſing the * and character of Lo- 
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IETRO, who was born in 1471, was 

in every reſpect a contraſt to his fa- 
ther, and their fortunes ſeemed as diſſimilar. 
The fon appeared as anxious to ruin the 
Medicean grandeur, as the father had been 
to promote and fix it upon the moſt ſolid 
baſis. He embroiled' himſelf with Lo- 
dovico Sforza, the uſurper of Milan; pope 
Alexander VI. and the Venetians.- 


He had objected to Sforza's propofal of 
congratulating Alexander, in common with 
all the ſtates of Italy, from a childiſh va- 
nity ; becauſe he imagined he could not fo 
conſpicuouſly difplay his magnificence as 
head of the Florentine embaſſy, with fo 
many others, as if ſingly introduced to his 
holineſs. To theſe ſentiments he won over 
the "0g © of ay which occaſioned the 


41 % 4.1 ſuſpicious 
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ſuſpicious Sforza to ſuppoſe they had con- 
cluded a dangerous We againſt him. 


"his impolitie young man had enraged 
the pontiff by betraying his wiſhes to ſeize 
ſome of the dominions of the church, and 
| he had given umbrage to Venice on ano- 
ther account. But as if all theſe foreign 
enemies were not ſufficient, he ſeemed to 
endeavour by every poſſi ble mein to dif! 
pleaſe the Florentines. The guards given 
to Lorenzo were employed by him' in exe- 
cuting his deſpotie mandates, and he made 
no ſecret of the private treaty he had ſigned 
with Naples, by which he was to be' eſta- 
bliſhed and ſupported in the abſolute ſove- 
reignty of the ſtate. In fact, he became a 
perfect tyrant, and rendered himſelf odious 
on that account, even to his relations, who 
forſook him; and it was with difficulty that 
the public liberty was not. proclaimed by 
his expulſion, 


Thoſe clouds that ſeemed to hes 
around, at length burſt upon his head, and 
overwhelmed him in miſery. Sforza, dread- 
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ing his implacability; invited Charles VIII: f 
king of France, a raſh young prince, to 
ſeize the kingdom of Naples“, to which 
he had ſome. anceſtorial rigbts. This Was 
4 ; ſource of the greateſt misfortune to Pietro, 
becauſe he ſaw that he muſt abandon his 
beloved treaty : with Alphonlo, king of N ar 


X 


ples, by which he was. to be protected in 


his wild ſcheme, of arbitrary government, 
vr, reject t the demand of the F rench king, 
in permitting | bim to march through the 
deminions. of the republic... . 


tHe theſe d run the Wan a difpleat- 
ing Charles, whom all Italy feared, rather 
than deſert Alphonſo, whom all the world 
had abandoned. Vet when an opportunity 


offered, to at once free himſelf and Italy 
| from . and hy it fave his ally, he 


15 
* ; Alphonſo ſucceeded Ferdinando i in the kingdom of 


Naples, and exceeded him in wickeln How cruel 
was the fate of Italy at that time, to be governed by ſuch 
monſters as Alphonſo, Alexander VI. Lodovico and 
Pietro; well might it be expected that an avenger, a 

puniſner of ſuch tyrants, ſuch * to g en ture, 


mould ariſe. 


entirely 
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entirely neglected it. He ſtill more dif 
pleaſed Sforza, for when the latter, dreading 
the falſe ſteps he had taken, endeavoured 
to retrieve his folly by propoſing a defen- 
ſive league with Pietro, to prevent the king 
of France from marching through either of 
their dominions, which muſt neceſſarily 
have occaſioned Charles to have laid aſide 
his expedition into Naples, he neither em- 
braced it, nor treated it with the reſpect it 
deſerved, but meanly betrayed it to the 
French 5 with every mark of | 
contempt for the adyiſer. _ 


But to ſhew his own n he 
continued to behave towards Charles with 
his uſual inflexibility, declaring that he 
never would comply with his wiſhes, in 
permitting him to march through the Flo- 
rentine dominions. This ſo provoked the 
angry monarch, that he baniſhed all Pie- 
tro's agents out of his kingdom. The 
Florentines, inſtead of lamenting, rejoiced 
in the misfortunes of Pietro, for fo beſotted 
had he become with the hope of erecting a 

- deſpotilm 
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deſpotiſm in the republic by means of Al- 
phonſo, that he ſtill kept up the fond ima- 
gination, even when it ceaſed to be practi- 
cable, for Charles had paſſed the Alps, and 
he was marching towards Florence with 
the ſame eaſe, as if Italy, as well as F rance 
un been his paternal inheritance. 5 


n Et as if nige ever to act wrong, 
when Charles had nearly reached the bor- 
ders of the republic, and by his youthful 
raſhneſs had reduced his army to ſuch a 
ſituation as to have been an eaſy prey to 
the forces Pietro could have ſent againſt 
him, and which would have hailed him the 
ſaviour of Italy, he ſent his ſubmiſſion, 
and ſoon after repaired privately to that 

monarch's camp. Forgetful of his own 
dignity, and the conſequence of the ſtate 
over which he bad preſided, he meanly 
threw himſelf at Charles's feet, and beſought 
that protection which it had been in "Ow 
won power to have ſcorned. 


; "Unſolicited he OA up the ſtrongeſt 
cities and fortreſſes of the Florentines, and 
x preſented 
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preſented the needy king the ſum of 20,000 


ſlorins, yet, though both theſe were acqui2 


ſitions of the utmoſt oonſequence to Charles, 
| he treated him with the moſt marked con- 
tempt.” Sforza, who went to the French 
camp the following day, and ſeeing Pietro, 
expreſſed his ſurpriſe that they had not 
met on the road; Pietro replied, I wow 
« poſe I have taken a wrong way: to 
which Sforza bitingly rejoined, < One 
« us has, I believe.“ : 


The Florentines, ſhocked at his baſeneſs, 
and exaſperated at his preſumption in having 
given up the ſtrength of their | territories, 


ſent a deputation of her firſt citizens to the 
French king, inviting his majeſty to their 
city, and beſought him to free them from 
the vile ſlavery under which they groaned ; 
declaring that they had ever been his friends, 
and, above all things, wiſhed to have an op- 
portunity of ſhewing it, by entertaining him 
in their capital, and by aſſiſting his majeſty | 
againſt a king who was equally their enemy, 
becauſe he was the ally of the Medici. 


C bs 4 L 
Pietro, 
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Pietro, having finiſhed his ignoble nego- 
 clations with Charles, leaving the camp, 
returned to Florence, under pretence of 
fulfilling his engagements, and to make the 
proper; regulations. for receiving the royal 
viſitor. Judge. his conſternation, when he 


' waited upon the ſenate, to acquaint them 


of the treaty he had concluded, and that the 
French monarch. was only three miles from 
the city; they, inſtead of receiving him with 


_ reſpect, or thanking him for what he ſeemed 
to pride himſelf in, gave him the ſharpeſt 
-reproaches. They blamed him for neglect- 
ing to agree to terms of accommodation 


before the king's arrival in Italy, and of his 


now acting ſtill more ſhamefully by con- 


cluding fo ignominious a peace, without 


either their conſent, or even their know- 


ledge. Their indignation was raiſed to the 
higheſt pitch, and they abſolutely refuſed to 
admit him, unleſs he diſmiſſed his guards; 
and upon his endeavouring to call forth his 
friends, they proclaimed him a traitor, and 
his brothers Keen enemies. 1 8 10 


* — l 7 : 
Thus 
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£23 Thus did P ie tro, by 8 his. tyranny, folly, 
and cowardice, loſe all his family hongurs, 
and involve both his friends and relations in 
one common ruin. It was with difficulty 
Be and his brothers eſcaped out of the Flo- 

The rage of the peo- 
ole was incredible. They overturned the 
.hogou fable memorials. which had been 
3 to the Medici, breaking their ſta- 
ties, and tearing away their arms. Nor did 
their private property eſcape the wreck ; 
their. palaces were immediately plundered, 
the valuables collected with ſo much care 
were diſperſed, and all Pietro 0 eſtates were 


| confiſcated, * e 


It would vg rrong to WY: in Aloe mea- - 
Gai particularizing in what the Medicean 
valuables conſiſted, as ĩt gives an idea of the 
taſte of thoſe times. There was the ſup- 
poſed horn of a unicorn, which was ſo 
highly prized as to be valued at ſix or ſeven 
thouſand ducats. This, with two pieces 
of another, and ſeveral other articles, fell to 
| the, lot of the royal plunderer, under pre- 
6. abs tence 
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tende that Pietro's bank at Lyons was in 
conſiderable arrears to his majeſty, for n 
e from his P 


The Florentine mob ran away _— 
richeſt furniture, which had been removed 
to another palace for its greater ſecurity. 
The ſenate, not to be backward, ſeized 
part of his richeſt jewels, twenty thouſand 
ducats in caſh in the bank at Florence, 
"ſeveral fine agate cups, an incredible num- 
ber of ſeals admirably engraved, three thou- 
ſand medals of gold and filyer, weighing 
nearly forty pounds z which was more, ſays 
my author, than all Italy could produce. 
The whole of theſe loſſes amounted to one 
hundred thouſand crowns, or more; a very 
large ſum at that period. Theſe, beſides 
the moſt valuable books, were trifling in 
-compariſon of what he loſt by his foreign 
agents and debtors, who ſeeing: him ruined, 
choſe to forget that "wy owed him ch 
thing. 11 


But from theſe loffes let us. turn to the 
- perſon of the "OO exile, for ſuch he 


* 
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was become, having fled in the diſguiſe of 
2 livery ſervant to Venice. The ſeigniory, 
from the regard they had to the memory of 
Coſmo and Lorenzo, gave him protection, 
allowed him an handſome apartment, and 
permitted himſelf and twenty others to 
wear ſwords; but he could not procure any 
penſion; he therefore experienced the great- 
eſt pecuniary diſtreſs; becauſe” of all that 
wealth, which had procured him the envy 
of the greateſt monarchs, he could not now 
obtain one hundred ducats to purchaſe a 
ſuit of cloaths. | | 


3 vitorious Charles before whom all 
things bent, could not have ſupported Pie- 
tro, had he dared to remain, or return into 
Florence, ſo great was the deſerved hatred 
of his fellow- citizens againſt him. The 
only mitigation this mighty monarch could 
procure, was the recal of that part of his 
ſentence, which offered a price for his head, 
and which was changed to perpetual ba- 
niſhment, with an abſolute command not 
to come within one hundred miles of Flo- 

e rence. 


4 
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Tenge. The attainder Was taken off his 
brothers, but they were not ſuffered to te- 
main within the dominions of the republic. 


do ſevore a fate deſervedly fell upon Pietro ; 


but it was cruel and unjuſt to inelude in it 


Giovanni and Julian, who were innocent; 


but the very name of Medici created fear, 
and was become; odious to that people, who 
had been accyſtonged to arten 1 n ve 

neration. Ri boa 1 Wa 1 


Hope is Rady the friend of the 11. 
rable: Pietro truſted that the French king 
would reſtore him, and Charles, who found 
by his ambaſſador at Venice, that he expreſſed 
a regard to his ſacred perſon, and that he 
had fled, not from his majeſty, but from the 
Florentines, began to compaſſionate him. 
Ee confidered too, that in him he might 
gain an ally, whom. gratitude would oblige 


to be faithful, and and by reſtoring hit he ſhould 


puniſh | the F eln, who had Tee 
him. 5 #11. 04 | 

The abt had ratified the treaty which 
paste had concluded; had given the young 
520001 * _— | king 


* 
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Ving fifty thou ſand ducats; had prbunbd to 
pay him ſeventy thouſand more at two 
early. days; and had complimented Him 
with changing the arms of their city for 
thoſe of France; yet, as they had refuſed 
ſeveral extravagant demands, and dared to 
murmur at being treated with inſufferable 
haughtineſs, the inſolent conqueror deter- 
mined to reſtore Pietro, whom they juſtly 
conſidered as their greateſt enemy. 


Pietro was informed of this favourable 
turn in his affairs hy a letter diſpatched by 
the monarch ; but he, whom misfortunes 
had not taught wiſdom, with a fooliſh ya» = 
nity peculiar to himſelf, went and laid this 
epiſtle before the Venetian ſenate, weakly 
ſuppoſing, that when they ſaw him fo pow - 
erfully ſupported, they would rejuice in aſ- 
fiſting to reſtore him to his loſt ſplendor. 
Thoſe wiſe people, however, were very 4ifs 
ferently affected: they treated him With 

more jealouſy and caution ;; for. they ſaw 
with grief that French army, which, from 
having no regular pay, lived upon free quar- 

7 WT 3 | ters 
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ters wherever they came, and beha ved with 
the infolenee. that French N er 
nz ogy 222 
The liberty of realy ſeemed bed 

Naples was their own, and the troops to be 
marched from France to that kingdom to 
preſerve it in ſubjection, muſt on every ac- 
count be diſagreeable to their Lira through 
which they were to 80. 


Venice, therefore, was = Key the fore. 
moſt to enter into a common league to 
drive. out the French, and conſequently an 
enemy to all the partizans of that dreaded 
power. For theſe reaſons, the Venetians 
admoniſhed Pietro by no means to accept 
the proffered aſſiſtance; and to more effec- 
tually prevent it, they placed a guard, which 
conſtantly attended him, to prevent his 
leaving their dominions without their 


| miſſion. 


Pietro, However, elde their ROY 
and eſcaped to Sienna; but when he ar- 
rived there, he ſaw the futility of all his 


| 2 in Charles; oo that weak ſovereign, 


who 
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Italian hemiſphere, ſaw himſelf driven out 


of Naples with the ſame eaſe as he had 


taken poſſeſſion of it, and he was then at- 
tempting to return to his hereditary domi 


nions with the ſame rapidity as he had 


laſtead of 


flown from them to Naples. 


being the -arbiter of princes and-ſtates, he 


only planned ſchemes to evade the general 


combination againſt him, to cut him off; 


that they might teach foreign potentates the 
danger of ſuch raſn knight-errantry.. Pie- 
tro, inſtead of being received by Charles 
into Florence, found that deſerted monarch 
durſt not even venture into the territories 
of the republic, much leſs declare openly i in 
his favour.” 


/ 


- Notwithſtanding theſe neee 
fortune again began to ſmile, and ſeemed to 
pfomilſe Pietro a renewal of her favours. 


The Florentines were deſerted by their al- 


lies. Venice, and even Lodovico, appeared 
to pity his diſtreſs. The former lent him 
money, in hopes that, if he ſucceeded, he 


K 4 would ; 


Who had flown like a meteor through the 


* * 
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would give them che full ſovertignty ef 
Piſa which had revolted, as had many other 
ſmall ſtates that were ſubject to Florence. 
He had alſo obtained out of his broken for- 
tunes, ten thouſandidueats; and his brother- 
in-law V irginglo-Qufint/! joine® him: Wilka 
bund ef vbteran (troops; her did he want 
mahy friends in Florence; berauſe the peb- 
ple, as wel from their ill ſucceſs in wür, 
as from the ſcarcity of corn. were diſeon- 
tenteck witch their leaders. The nobles, who 
ſaw themſelves diſgraced by having Savana- 
rola, an enthufiaſt;” raiſe the dregs of the 
people to all places of eminence, were allo 
n 2 
Nardo del Nero,” the Gas? a man 


of virtue, was attached to the Medici, as 


were very many others, as well from re- 
membering their liberality, as from that 

pity which generally attends, the unfortu- 
nate, even though unworthy. The. gene- 
tals Bentivolio and Alviano alſo declared in 


bis favour, as did pope Alexander and the 


Sieneſe, the latter of whom ſent him a 
thouſand hork and foot. He now truſted 
* a that 
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that his reſtoration: would ' Apeedih⸗ be- ob- 
— and he e - IN entertain-" 
With all theſe * Aden ti ss oy in r 
expectation of ſucceſs, he ſet out” abölit 
noon, 3 to reach Florence by brrak 
of day, and ſuppoſed he ſhould be able to 
reite the 398 How often are our x 


the night prevented the army reaching the 
city until the middle of the day. The in- 


habitants, apprized of their danger, in the 


utmoſt alarm ſent to the army they had in 
Piſa; the forces within the walls they put 
under the command of Vitelli. All ſuſ- 
pected of favouring the Medici were con- 
ducted to priſon, and every other precaution 
uſed. So that after Pietro had waited in 
the vicinity for four hours, with the greateſt 
impatience, vainly expecting his party in 
Florence to declare for him, he was obliged, 


though with the utmoſt reluctance, to aban- 


don his project, and retire to Sienna with- 
out obtaining any advantage, excepting chat 
of Alviano's having plundered Tec. 


Ta 
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To add to his inisfortunes;- he was in- 
formed of the ruin of his friends in Flo- 
rence : the gonfalonier and three principal 
citizens were put to death, and his; other 
partizans were either confined in priſon. or 
baniſhed. The endeavours of the Vene- 
tians, of the lords of Imola and Forli, and 
of Czlar Borgia, to reinſtate him in the go- 
vernment of the re public, were alike inef- 
<Ecual. . 


The . FO of. Bloons PORN 
every trace of regularity in government had 
diſappeared, was of ho avail to him; and 
they gave up to papal authority the pre- 
tended prophet, who, by prognoſticating his 

| HOG reſtoration, had kept up the intereſt of his 
expiring Party. | 

His hopes ſeemed now to be centered in 

: the French, under whoſe banners, in the 
| war which Lewis XII. the ſucceſſor of 
4 | Charles VIII. carried on againſt Naples, he 
4 united himſelf. 


But irreſiſtible fate pi Ca bim, that 
battle fought upon the banks of Caſigliano, 
which 


— 
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which gave the Neapolitan crown to Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, ruined every future 
hope by tertainating his life. > For in at- 
tempting to eſcape after the battle to Caeta 
in a boat, it ovefſet in the mouth of the 
Lira, being unable to contend with a con- 
trary wind, whilſt heavy laden with artil- 
lecy and many paſſengers —Thus periſhed 
Pietro, in the year 1 504, when in the vigour 
of his life, obtaining from the French only. 
a coat of arms granted to him by Lewis XII. 
or at leaſt an addition to it. In his perſon 
he was handſome, but his countenance be- | 
trayed that weakneſs of capacity that every 
inſtance here given OT. | | 


By. Alphonſina, the daughter of Roben 
Orſini, conſtable of France, who died in 
1520, he had two ſons and a daughter; 
1, Lorenzo, who became duke of Urbino; 
2, Coſmo, who had no child / by Lucretia, 
Cajetana; and Clariſia, married to . | 
Strozzi. — | 
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more entertainment than that of the 


unhappy Pietro; a more unfortunate one is 


ſcarcely recorded in the annals of. time. It 
is the fate of the memorialiſt often to preſent 
human nature in her worſt (colours but it 
is his part, that from the mirror the trueſt 
repreſentation ſhould be giyen,—To leave 
moralizing, let us reſume theſe memoirs, 


_ only obſerving, chat in giving the life of 


Leo there will be dccalion* frequentiy to 
ſpeak more of the general hiſtory of Ttaly 


than heretsfore. j 


» Giovanni, 8 a younger 2 Ra of 9 the 
en, obtained by the care of his 
father a cardinal's hat, when only fourteen 
years of age, it having been conferred upon 
him by the favour of pope Innocent VIII. 
a | the 
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rank, and the youth of his brother Pietro's 
children, he was tet, by the Medici, at che 
head of his. family, to hom they looked 
up for protection in the grie vous misfor- 
zunes that overwhelmed them, 


The 3 had — includes in he 
proſcription which his brother's ill conduct 
had drawn upon the Medici, and, he had 
undgrgons; a ſeries; of extraordinary adyeny 
| tures; but he found in, the courts of Guido 
and Teen. dukes of e 2 en | 

lum. 1 6 | 


Plorence, it muſt bextmitlieg; after the 
neat of Pietro, was at the loweſt ebb, and 
ſeemed finking into ruin. The Pifans; hav= 

ing been joined by Genos and Lucca, bid 

deflance to the Florentines; inſtead of act. 

ing only upon the defenfive, they attacked 
and took Arezzo. Cortona fell a victim to 
Lodovico Sforza, ſurnamed the Moor, duke 
of Milan, whoſe fears, of France only kept 
him from laying fiege to the capital; and 
when this —— monſter 'was, in 1 500, 
| expelled 


„nee 
expelled his dominjons by Lewis XII. oft 
gave no advantage to Florence; and to fill 


up the meaſure of her misfortunes, Balione, 
* bent. deſerted to her enemies. 


Fo From theſe misfortunes, and the unhappy 

divifions in the republic, Giovanni flattered 
Himſelf he might be able to procure-the 
return of himſelf and his family, eſpecially 
as cardinal Sforza, as if united by ſimilitude 
of fortunes, declared his intereſt to be in- 
ſeparably the fame with that of the Medici. 
But alt theſe pleaſing appearances vaniſhed; 
cardinal Sforza died; Piſa was deſerted by 
her allies; and cardinal de la Rovere, the 
nephew of Sixtus IV. became pope, Oct. 17, 
1 50g, ſucceeding Pius III. who had ſur- 
vived his election only a month. The new 
pontiff took the name of Julius II. and one 
of his firſt acts of ** was, to e 


* Lewis XII. * conquered Milin, ene the 
capital of the duchy in ducal robes, in triumph. Lodo- 
vico was betrayed by his Swiſs ſoldiers, and fent a pri- 
foner to France, where he continued until his death, ſhut 
yp in the caſtle of Loches, unpitied by an. 


himſelf 
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himſelf the ally of Florence, with whom 
he firſt ſigned a treaty, and then a peace. 
Florence, by this extraordinary alteration, 
regained her loſt dominions, and civil dif- 
cord ſubſiding, the Medici ſeemed for ever 
e her walls. | | 


" Giovanni's drooping * however, 
were ſoon raiſed again by the folly of Sode- 
rini, who had exaſperated his new ally, the 
pope, by imprudently permitting a general 
council, called by Lewis XII. to fit at Piſa. 
In revenge for this inſult, and to take from 
the French à power that was their great 
ſupport, his holineſs determined to reſtore 
the Medici, as it would neceſſarihy deſtroy - 
Soderini, who was at the head of the repub- 
lic, and in his ſtead place. Giovanni, who 
was, both from intereſt and inclination, the 
enemy of a nation bal he could not en- 
dure, | 


Several favourable circumſtances occurred 
to promote this change. - The Florentines, 
diſguſted with Soderini's impolitic conduct, 
of having himſelf declared gonfalonier fer 


e — E 


— 
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18 in itjitetion.of Oelz n perpetual difta- 


torſhip, were convinced that they wert no 
more ſafe under him, than the) had been 
before the expulſion of the Medici, nor 
that they enjoyed more freedom under the 
government of Soderini, than they had done 
under that of the exiled family; and they 
perceived, that they were neither fo rich nor 
fo happy at as before che expulſion of the 
latter. 


* 1 
20010. of t 500. 


fe — was 5 ally of Rm who 
had treated the.commonwealth with an ex- 
ceſs of haughtineſs. Great numbery of the 
citizens were ſecretly attached to the Me- 


dici from friendſhip, intereſt, gr gratitude, 


and not a few from fear and the love of 


change, which always has its FOO =o 
the ars . 


No perſon could be better Mat to 
profit by theſe favourable conjunctures than 


Giovanni; he poſſeſſed every requiſite to 
pleaſe, was in the prime of his life, hand- 
ſome, graceful, polite, affable, magnificent, 
and liberal. 80 many ſplendid qualities 


M cloathed 
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cloathed with the cardinalate, and inveſted 
with both the legatineſhips of. Peruſia and 
Bologna, with the recollection of his father's 
great merit, confirmed the wavering, and 
won new partizans. The religious looked 
upen him as the mediator between them 
and heaven, and the young nobility truſted 
to him to ſupport them in their extrava- 


gancies. 


In this criſis nothing could be more op- 
portune than the gonfalonier's joining the 
French in their attempts upon Milan; as it 
convinced Julius: that he and France were 
not to be ſeparated, and determined him no 
longer to defer the ruin of his intereſt in 
Florence by the recal of the Medici. 


Upon the eve, as G n 
this being accompliſhed, he ſaw himſelf, by 
the loſs of the battle of Ravenna, a priſoner 
to Lewis XII. of which Julius was no 
ſooner informed, than by a monitory ad- 
dreſſed to the conqueror, he N his 
liberation. 


I: __ Giovanni 
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Giovanni at the ſame time received from 
his Holineſs a commiſſion to abſolve ſuch of 
the victorious ſoldiers as applied' for pardon, 
for having dared to withſtand the arms of 
the vicar of Chriſt, and a power of grant- 
ing funereal rites to the dead: It is impoſ- 
Able to expreſs. the effects this produced. 
The ſoldiers, reſpecting him as alone having 
true apoſtolic power, thronged to him, and 
not only the common men, but the enno- 
bled perſons of the illuſtrious families of 
Viſconti, Palavicini, and Trivalzi; perhaps 
too the oppoſition of Giovanni's character to 
San Severino, the legate of the council of 
Piſa, not a little contributed to this, for he 
was reſerved, haughty, and ſevere ; and in- 
ſtead of the habit of peace, in which his 
rival appeared, he wore ys ſhining ar- 


mour. | 


"To prevent the deſertion of the army, 
which looked up to him with reverence 
and love, it was reſolved to ſend him into 
France, no place i in Italy being judged pro- 
per to confine him. Giovanni anding the 

intention 
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Ae of his enemies, prudensiy threw 
every impediment in the way, prolonging 


His ſtay in the camp as long as -poſſible; 


and when obliged to commence his journey, . 
he purſued the ſame plan, flattering: himſelf - 
that ſome favourable circumſtance! $2.44 
offer to aſſiſt him in making his eſcape: + 


Early ond motning, as Giovanni was pre- 
paring to take a boat to paſs over the river 


Po, oppolite to Biſignana, Rinaldo Zallo, a 
noble Venetian, obſerving the ſacred dignity 


of the priſoner, reſolved, if-pofitble,:to pro- 
cure him his liberty; for this purpoſe col- 
lecting with expedition his domeſtics; and 
ſome peaſants of the village of Del Cairo, 
whom he ordered to advance. ſhouting,” and 
fall upon the guard. The project anſwered 
the kind deſign of Zallo, for the guard af- 
frighted, by ſuppoſing them a regular body 
of. forces, deſerted their priſoner, to ſeek 
their own ſafety in flight. | 


His:eſcape gave new life to „ the hopes of © 
the party ; Julius inſtantly renounced the 


man he had ſolemnly concluded with Flo- 
| E ao wa 
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rence, and at a congreſs of the holy league 


111111 r FR = = = 


#-was' reſolved, through che perſuaſion of 
the papal ambaſſador, ſeconded by the in- 
-treaties of Julian, the brother of Giovanni, 
to reſtore the Medici to their country. To 


Latry this into effect, Giovanni was inveſted 


with legatine power throughout Tuſcany, 
and put at the head of the pontifical army, 
which was joined by the troops of Naples, 
commanded by the viceroy of Fenlingnd the 
Catholic. 


It was to no bps the Florentines 
3 the repeated treaties that had been 
concluded between them and the allies, 
and the exactneſs with which they had ful- 
filled the laſt. The confederates infiſted 
upon Soderini's abdicating the gonfalonier- 


ſhip, and admitting the Medici into. Flo- 
_ rence; this he abſolutely refuſed. 


The fordid avarice of Soderini defeated 
its own aim, and befriended the Medici to 


à great degree; he had heretofore refuſed 


the aſſiſtance of the emperor Maximilian at 
2 8 price, ſo now he refuſed to part 
8 | with 
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with thirty thouſand ducats, which thei c- 
vetous viceroy aſked as the terms of betrays: 
ing the intereſt of the exiled family. 

le fooliſhly relied upon the faith of the 
fickle multitude. Fatal ſecurity ! Prato 
was ſtormed, and Piſtra revolted, declaring 
for the Medici, Theſe misfortunes filled: 
Florence with diſcontent, and whilſt a re- 


volt was each moment threatened, Julian. 


with three other young noblemen, accom 
pliſhed the revolution. The names of theſe 
grandees were Bartolomeo Valori, Paulo 
Vettori; and Antonio Franeeſco Alhizi; the 
ſcheme was planned in a conference held at 
a country ſeat not far from Florence. 


They carried their intentions into exe- 
cution by ſecretly entering the city with 
their partizans, when ſeizing Soderinj, they 
obliged him, by threatening” inſtant death 
in caſe of refuſal, to quit the magiſtraey. 


The unhappy man tremblingly' complied 


with commands he durſt not diſpute, and 


fled immediately after to Raguſa by fea; 


with the money he could convey away, but 
| L 3 the 
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the: four youths who: undertook: the plot 
ſeized upon the public treaſury, and then 
aſſembled the people, taking advantage of 
the yniverſal panic to procure. the repeal of 
the baniſhment of the Medici. oY 


The artful Nadz eratibed that be had 
reſtored the exiled family, wiſhed them only 
to be eſteemed as private citizens of Flo- 
rence, ſuppoſing them equal in that capa- 
city to contend with the French faction; 
and flattered himſelf, that whilſt he thus 
kept them, he might depend upon the fide- 
ty of Giovanni. This however did not 
fatisfy the cardinal, he was too penetrating 
to be long he _ of the ph: $ ambi. 


tion. 


To eng his holineſs 's defign; he 
uſed all thoſe blandiſhments that ſeemed ſo 
natural to him, and which won, de ſervedly 
won, every heart. He protected tbe women 
of Prato from the brutality of the ſoldiers, 
and put a ſtop to the carnage of the men of 
that place. He acted with moderation to 


all; he interceded with his friends to ſpare 
| e 


** 


erf Ire ak 
me moſt violent enemies of his houſe. He 
gained the _ nobility - e e 
| 1 ii EI (Js TH TIFIO 2 {1 OB 


Hang y theſe means brechen for tlie 
Ehhpletion of his projett, he excuſed! him 


ſelf from paying the viceroy of Naples, 
pretending that he could not procure the 


money, owing to the French faction in the 
city, who threw every obſtacle to it in his 
way. The greedy vice-king fell into the 
ſnare ſo artfully laid for him; he, anxious to 
ſecure the ſtipulated, ſum, and diſregarding 
the manner in which it was raiſed, told 


Giovanni that he might diſpoſe of the city 
in What manner he choſe, as moſt conducive 


to obtain the, wiſhed-for money. 8 


This was a moment not to be loſt, he 


aſſembled the people in the great ſquare, 
where he ſtationed his friends,, many of 


whom were lately won by the money he 
had j udiciouſly applied; theſe all voted fur 
a change in the form of government, and 
placed none but ſuch as he approved in the 
nen, few, except Baptiſto Rodolphi, 
L 4 the 
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the. ne gonfalonier, and the other officers 
of juſtice; oppoſing #t; but theſe were borne 
down, as prejudiced to their own intereſt; 
thoſe who had the fame ſentiments finding 
themſelves ſurrounded by the Neapolitan 
troops, lent for the preſent purpoſe by the 


Viceroy, knowing how vain, how dangerous 


would be their oppoſition, appeared to ac- 


quieſce in hat they could not prevent. 


2 his revolution at once ſurpriſed A0 
alarmed Julius; knowing that the Catholic 
king paid no regard to the moſt ſolemn 
treaties, when it was his intereſt to break 
them, he imagined that Giovanni had won 
him over by ſome extraordinary temptation, 
never ſuppoſing that the young cardinal 
could have dared: to have acted with fuch 
determined courage, had not he depended 
upon the ſupport of ſo powerful a prince. 
He feared the power of Spain equally with 
that of France, and felt himſelf ill at caſe 
in ſuppoſing that two ſuch powerful ſtates 
ſhould almoſt ſurround his dominions, who 
apy Allies, and could, with the aſſiſtance 

drawn 
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drawiſ from Spain, give laws to the patri - 
mony:of St. Peter. Entertaining theſe ſan- 
timents, it is not to be wondered at that his 

holineſs determined to deprive Giovanni of 
that con ſequence he had a Ow 
| wizeut his participation.” . 1 


Perhaps nothing could have faved ths 
Medici from a cruel reverſe to their newly 
renewed conſequence, but the timely death 
of the violent Julius II. who was taken 
from- his __— e 5 — 
7613.5 | 
"Though the Medici were fo lately t rein- 


ſtated in the government, 'of Florence, et ; 


Gioyanni had the courage to leave the re- 
public and repair to Rome, to affiſt in the 
conclave at the election of a ſueceſſor to 
Julius. Whilſt detained in this” confine- 
ment he fell ill, ſcandal ſays of a complaint 


never occaſioned by chaſtity, and the young | 


and the old cardinals” quatrelling which 
ſhould appoint a future pope, both parties 
# length acquieſced. in nominating Gio+ 
Nanni, though only thirty-ſeyen years of 

286, 
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age, from the ſuppoſition that his preſent 
malady would ſoon” terminate fatally; and 
Giovanni, to the joint ſurpriſe of the world, 
and; of himſelf, was ſaluted ſovereign} pon- 
tiff, March 10, in the preceding year, af. 
ſuming the name af Leo X. upon the occa- 
hon, in conformity to the, uſage of the 


F 


10 ei Wen difplayed 2 mag- 
nifitence;.thatiexcceded whatever had been 
ep in Rome; the expences were more 
than one hundred thouſand crowns, It was 
celebrated upon the anniverſary, of the bat- 
tle of Ravenna; and his holinefs rode the 
fame horſe he did when he had been Cap= 
tured. It is foreign to the deſign of theſe 
memoirs to write the hiſtory of the papacy 
during his pontificate, but only continue to 
repreſent him to the reader as the principal 
of the houſe of Medici, 


What-a change was here in the fentuine: 
of tlie lately exiled cardinal! He was now 
ſovereign of two conſiderable ſtates, and in 
right of one, the acknowledged head of 
| Europe. 
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Europe. Leo regarded his elevation in no 
ether eſtimatian, than as the means it af 
forded him to raiſe Raj mi to e 
ſovereignty. Pant Wes 


The moſt powerful manarchs vied with 
each other in offering him and his family 
their friendſhip; Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and Francis I. the ſucceſſor of Lewis XII. 
ſtrove who ſhould moſt ingratiate them- 
ſelves by their liberality 'to the Medici. 
The former propoſed an advantageous mar- 
riage between Julian and a princeſs of Cor- 
dona, allied to the crown of Spain, but 
Francis outbid him by offering his aunt, 
Philiberta, daughter of Philibert, and ſiſter 
of Charles, dukes of Savoy. In right of 
this lady he became duke of Nemours , 


a and 
* 
5 oy 


* Nemours is in the Gatinois, upon the river Loing, 
ten miles from Fontainbleau, and forty-five ſouth of 
Paris. The title of Nemours was exchanged by 
Charles II. king of Navarre, for Evreaux, and by«nhe» 
ritance it deſcended to the family of Foix, who parted 
with it to France for the principality of Beaufort; 
Francis I. mortgaged it, and afterwards paſſed it to Phi- 
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and by the bounty of his brother he was 
H#npowered: to ſettle upon his bride one 
dundred thouſand ducats. Henry VIII. 
who alſo courted the friendſhip of the Me- 
dici, *Ereated the duke knight of the garter, 
and dedicated to his holineſs his well known 
| book written again(t the tenets of Luther, 
for. which Leo gave him the title of De- 
fender of the Faith, _ 758 


- Rodd. nat content: iche the 3 and 
tides he had procured. Julian, meditated to 
raiſe; him to the ſovereignty. of Modena, 
Reggio, Parma, Placenza, and the Farra- 
reze. The ſour latter had been mortgaged 
to his holineſs by the emperor Maximilian 
for forty thouſand ducats, for which he was 
declarad heteditary vicar, and had not Max- 
imilian redeemed them, Leo would haye 
conveyed.them over to Julian. 


4 


Hp H. ſurnamed the Fair, duke of Savoy, knight of the 
eder of St. Michac), and governor of Dauphine. Aſter 
Julian's death, a younger branch of Savoy retook the 
ow” Ir later times the dukes of e a) gm 


1 The 
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+ Theambitious pontiff aimed at ftalbhigher 
promotion for his brother; he meant 1 
wreſt the crown of Naples from Arragem, 
and place it upon his head, and there ean be 
little doubt but that he would have attain- 
ed ſome greater dignity for him, had mor 
death ſnatched Julian away. His loſs was 
greatly deplored both by his family and the 
public, becauſe with a taſte equal to Less 
he united many diſtinguiſhed virtues. ſu- 
| Han was born in 1478, and died March 1 
1516, and was buried in the church; of St. 
Lorenzo, in Florence. His monument-was 
the work of Michael Angelo, whoſe much 
admired ſtatues of Day and Night are a part 
of it, By Philiberta he had no child; but 


he left Hyppolita, an illegitimate fan, who 
became a Cardinal. 


| Lies accompliſhed his wiſh in crowding 
for Julian, without giving uneaſineſs, or be- 
ing guilty of injuſtice to any one; but is 
conduct was molt reproachable in his ad- 
vancement of Lorenzo, the ſon of the un- 
we aa Pietro. He had given him an ex- 


cellent -. 


* 
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cellent eilucation, and placed him over the 


republic of Florence to govern under him- 


ſelf. To raiſe him to an independent ſo- 
vereignty, however, was his aim, and he 
fixed upon Urbino, though its duke, Fran- 
eiſco- Maria, had ſhewed every kindneſs to 
him and his brother in the- firſt years of 
their baniſhment. But gratitude was of 
little avail when intereſt called; befides, the 


duke had been averſe to the reſtoration of 


the Medicean power in Florence, which 


Leo thought OY * former obliga- 


tion. 


The amiable Julian whit he 1504 had 
conſtantly oppoſed Leo's intention, as incon- 
ſiſtent with decency and honour, but his 
death left his holineſs at liberty to act as 
he pleaſed, without ſuch a monitor to check 


his deſigns. The duke of Urbino's cha- 
racter was not irreproachable; an excuſe 


for the intended violence was eaſily. pro- 
cured: he had in the heat of paſſion ſtabbed 
the cardinal of Pavia for his attachment to 
France; this was the crime principally in- 

ſiſted 
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ted upon, though his having loſt Bologna 
to the papacy, his oppoſing the reſtoration 
of the Medici, and poſſeſſing a fine princi- 
pality, were the greateſt in the eye of us. 
greedy ambitious pontiff. . evligetJ 


Leo fulmigated his thunder galt him, 
and declared his duchy forfeited, to the hol 
ſee, of which be held. Franciſco-Maria 
did not pay implicit obedience, he remon- 
ſtrated, he did more, he put. himſelf i in a 
| poſture of defence, but the treaſury of Flo- 
rence poured out her ample ſtores to obtain 
what rendered arms of little avail. The 
ſoldiers were bribed, and the duke was ob- 
liged to leave his dominions to the Medici, 
to whom he had formerly given aſylum. 
This buſineſs coſt eight hundred thouſand 
ducats, but the annual revenue of Urbino 
was very great; even Piſaro, San Leo, and 
Singalia, which were ſeparate members of 
it, and conquered with the duchy, yielded a- 
revenue of twenty- five thouſand ducats. 


His holineſs having provided Lorenzo, 
his nephew, with a principality, united bim 


260 AE LILO r 
"in matriage to Madelaine de la Tour, of 
Auvergne, of the houſe of Bouillon, allied to 
the blood royal of France. The lying Slei- 
den, to uſe the epithet of the emperor 
Charles V. calls this lady Galla, of the houſe 
of Bolonois, but ſhe was the ſecond daughter 
of John de la Tour, count of Auvergne, | 
deſcended from a brother of Godfrey, the 
firſt Chriſtian king of Jeruſalem, by Jane 
of Bourbon, fiſter to the count of Ven- 
doſme. She brought Lorenzo a fortune of 
ten thouſand ducats per annum, chiefly the 
gift of Francis I. who allo preſented him 
with fifty thouſand ducats out of the mo- 
ney raiſed for the cruſade againſt the ſultan 
Selim I. and which Leo had given a brief 
to that monarch to apply to his own uſe. 
Ie 3s not eaſy to eſbimate the grief of this 
pontiff, when he {aw this prince brought to 
an early grave, by a lingering ilineſs con- 


tractod in France from youthful intemper- 
ance, and in a few days afterwards Made- 


laine, in bringing into the world Catherine, 
their only child. The little orphan became 


—_— 


—— 
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. queen" of France; and is ſo; well knows for 
:the-- uncommon beauty, fine accompliſh-. 
mente and the vaſt, extent of abilities ſhe - 
poſſaſſed, but which were rendered dangs- 
rous in the,extreme, by the. CL Wigk- - 
e of. her manners. "Tt el 484-19 129 | 


Lotenzo had little to Mecbthkend Him to 
ihe except his relationſhip, as his chafae- 
ter Was chiefly formed of deceit, revenge, 
and owardice. When he had ſhameftlly 
deſerted France, and dreaded her vengeatice, 
he meanty threw'the' whole blame upon Bis 
5 uncle and benefactor. Instead of anfwer- 
ing the challenge of the injured dike of 
Urbino, as military honour demanded, he 
baſely hired: aſſaſſins to murder him, which 
they were near perpetrating. Lorenao ud 
May 4, 1519 His remains were depoſitad 
in the fat riſty of St. Lorenzo's church, near 
thoſe of the duke of Nemours. His mo- 
nument is alſo the workmanſhig of Michael 
3 his effigies, and tha figure -obAu-. 
rora and Twilight, are the. gs nga * 
aher. 2 132 
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cthe coronation of Leo. 
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3} e dic wbt Cenfwe "favours te the 
dneureſft ef his mme. Ie was the patron of 
very End of his Hinily, whether of the male 
er female line, not forgetting the. llegiti- 


mate brahches. He even formed the pro- 
ject of leaving Julie che poſthumous ha- 
tural ſpn of the unfortunate: Julian, whe fell 
1 to. the malice of pope Sixtus IV. 

and the Pazzi, his ſucceſſor in the papal 


een Lorenzo, the Magnificent, had ſhewn 


his particular regard for his brother Julian, 


dy an extreme tenderneſs, for this his ſon, 
: hom he educated with his own. children, 
treated as his: e and ee * 


en kindoeſs, % 


His ſime parts, Jloarninil; wait: WO Nin, 
11 Cinollible, more endeared all the Medici to 
imm. His courage; aſſiduity, and the eaſe 
zand dexterity with which he performed the 


moſt difficult and hazardous enter prizes, 


Won him the favour of the diſcerning Julius, 


ho created him a knight of Rhodes, and 
_ grand prior of Capua, and as ſuch he car- 


ried the ſtandard of the military” order at 


The 
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bob omi wag no ſadner ſtated upon 
ide papel throne, thin be obliged Juli 40 
g . church, though bis inclination 

Hed him moſt to the camp. EocleGaſtical 
honours erpuded- upon him. He received 
the archiepiſoopate of Florence, and the 
following year was preſented With a cardi- 
nal's hat, and made chancellor of the Ro- 
man church, the next dignitary to che pope. 
The emperor Charles V. granted bim great 
penſions, and when Leo broke with Caſar, | 
Francis I. to make a recompence for the 
Jobs it would occaſion to the cardinal, af 
ſignedd him an annuity and preſerments to 

the value of ten thouſand ducats yearly, as 
he had before done to Lorenzo. His pro- 
"motions in the church were beyond all de- 
cench, holding biſhopricks; in moſt of the 
Kingdoms in Europe 14 and Leg, after 
'Lorenzo's death, einten him er 
e Florence. | er be EIS 


pi, 3 ; 


T n en , of 
Woreeſter in 1521, and reſigned it in 3 32% 
1 
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nc en all che ſe variotts Btuatiônsg alis' acted 
with con ate prüdence, and by the 
neonfidence! Leb placed im him he plain 
pointed him out as Heir to the Medicean 
"grandeur There Was notes of the elder 
branch of the family to conteſt it with him, 
ahdd if there had; his vaſt advantages would 


have fecute® i it to him againſt every op po- 
Neft. 194 nid 2,043 of Il Meere inne 


18922 {71 19 093 15 ho | 
In th this ſituation was © ouſe Ft Medic, 


9 


"hen Leo, its h head, was ſuddenly e called away 
bye excels of joy ; ; for whilſt he fat at fupper, 
NEWS, was brought bim that the French 
Were beaten. out of Italy; he cried. out, 
"6 God has been. fo merciful to me, as to let 
« me ſee three things, which I defired from 
« «the bottom, of my heart To return with 
« © honour. into Florence, - whence 3 was 


10 baniſbed with thame ; to hoe: merit 


SS  < = 


and to ſee the French daes out 2 
« Italy.“ In pronouncing of which laſt 
Words, he fel Wea with the glaſs he held 
in his hind; © pare xo) pd 

—_? 


> 
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I bis epegt zock place December , 
1821, when, he; bad within 3 few days 
compleated his forty- eighth year, and ſat in 
the papal chair abviit eight." His femalns 
were depofited i in a c HIER in St. Peter d 
ottirch, 'but © were ifterwards” removed 0 
Paul III. se chürch St. necks 


1 *. 7 ry 0 1 © TY 
Minerva“ 38, DIVKGHY ie 
| Lift 11d 45 2 > 10 * 


| Revenge, — than policy, made Lep the 
inveterate enemy of F 'rance,z he remergber-, 
ed | that the wisfortones of | his houſe. Nenn 


whenever his Own. or his family) 7 1 


demanded it, be altered. his conduct. He, 
profeſſed the utmoſt affection for F rancis I. 
at Bologna, where, they had an interview, 
IF he took the firſt opportunity, to break, 
his gagement with that monatfh. 
Leo's :excefs of magnificence.<charmed' 

the Romans yu medal was ſtruck with Li- 
beralitas Pontificia upon the reverſe, with 
4> device 'ſuitabte to the motto He was 
the firſt pontiff that had a medal elegantly. 


— his predeceſſor began to ſtrike 
M 3 them. 


W II E 6 
then: Martin 1246 the earheſt who Had 
one ruck in Konotir of his weine). 


n l bur, T1637, 435 B93 <y3707 436 P0189 . 4403 

. Leo's ambition nl inclination to.calarge, 
the patrimony, of St. Peter was equal to that 
of bis predeceflar; but Julius left à full, 


Leo, an empty treaſury. © Other pantifi- 
* cates,” it was ſaid, “ expired at the death 


of a pope, but his continued long after.” 
His unbotinded magnificence and liberality, 
which his revenue, immenſe as it was, could 
riot fupport, by producing tlic ſale of in- 
dulgencies, began the Reformation, Some 
of them the pope had given to be raifed by 
fate; in particular provinces, to His relations 
and friends; Saxony was apportioned to his 
ſiſtet Maddelene, the wife of F ranciſco 
Eibo, ſon of Innocent” VI HI. not more 
from affinity to her chan im gratitude to 
him;-whoſe family had treated the Medici 
in the kindeſt manner aſter their axpulſion 
from Florence. Theſe : were: {old at ſo 
great and extravagant a price, that it called 
forth Luther, and Luther, e from 
n 


fl 


OSN HEC tr”, We 
Hie affectian to his family, h its ex N 
denne highly: aripinah. heszuſe apgighes | 
 juſtige, hapoury or gratitudeawere any j im- 
pediment 10 tg promoting their intezeſt- 
forgeriang thr chat purpoſe eyary thing dne 
to his ſaerem Garner. It is (aid he did 
nos eren pretend. to. believe in ſevelstian- 
His mirth was that of a Bacchanglian- 
Wich all theſe. exceiive defects, he will 
ever be remembered by the lovers.of legrn - 
ing and taſte with veneration. His reign 
was the golden age of literature, and the 
arts were not leſs obliged to him, owing in 
a great meaſure to his father having ſe- 
lected thoſe of the higheſt celebrity in 
every ſcience for his tutors and early com- 
panions. How much is it to be lamented, 
that he was not equally virtuous as learned 1 


and elegant. 


It will not be improper ns to obſerve | 
what Baretti ſays : © Florence was deſerv- 
«* edly celebrated for having been, during 
* the whole 16th century, ſo. eminent a 
« ſeat of literature, as to be ſcarcely equal- 

M 4 ed 
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ed by any other in Europe. -Flotdiice 
s in that century alled'the Athens of 
„ah - pu wa cle miſtreſs of 
eld to France, as France Ras ſince 
to M the weſtern world; and this 
little province may juſtly boaſt ef having 
Aptoduced, and nearly rohe dime, & greater 
42 number of extraordinary inen, than 

4 'haps any of the moſt extenſſvs Europëan 
© Kingdoms.” l var vd Þ5 ed nac. 13 19% 
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Fin 254 adyantages poſſe! fed by "the 
inal Julio de Medici, ke becime 
head of his family, Florence bent 25 io 
him as if legitimate, and the next heir to 
an hereditary principality, and he determin«: 
ed, if -poffible;:to unite the dominions of the 
church with thoſe he already poſſeſſed, as 
Leo had done; but the emperor Charles V. 
procured the papacy for his own-preceptor,' 
Hadrian Floraſſen, cardinal of Tortoſa; but 
this honeſt Dutchman, from the vexations 
his elevated rank octaſioned, and his grief 
at not having it in his power to effect the 
reformation he had planned, ſunk under it, 
not ſurvivingchis exaltation but a little more 
W e TH os 90 1897 


N. 0 


5 pope Hadrian was ; elected 15 3 95 18225 and died. 
ps „14, 1513. 


The 
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The hopes and expectations of Julio re- 
viyed by Hadrian's death. His perſeve- 
rance and bribery overcamo the various dif- 
ficulties that aroſe, as it was contrary to a 
fixed law to give the triple tara to one that | 
was born out of wedlock; by procuring a. 
perſon, to ſwear that his father, privately 
marricd. the. lady, to ep be owed 1 
birth. 1 A 1 8 


44 ES. ö 4 
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OY was clefted Nas, Jo Ear 
* was: prevented following Hadrian's ex- 
ample, in not changing his name; from the 
idea that thoſe: h did not ſeldom ſurvived 
the firſt-year after their election; be there - 
fore aſſumed that of Clement, either from 
its being near the time af that feſtival, ur 
from his pardoning the cardinal of Volterra, 
who had oppoſed him to the laſt. and whom 
Hadriam had declared incapable of aſſiſting 
in the conclave. His corohation was upοn 
the anniverſary of that day, on Which, two. 
years before, he had triumphantly entered 
Milan in quality of legate to the Papal ar- 
ay, when France loſt that duchy. | 


S1 +105 


The 
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Tho" Remane Tejoickd in his" BAK, 
thinking they ſhould ſee Leb's mignificente 
reſtored; which'they bad ſeclingly* contraſt- 
ed to the monaſtic court of Hadrian. Phe: 
cardinals were Pleaſed with dividing the 
rich preferments he held hen one of their 
number, and he ſeemed to have no enemy 
but France. His great capacity and love 
of buſineſs made dcn and courted. 
by all. 1 an, Raub Fre diz 


Never were the büblie more miſtaken 
than in Clement VII. for before he had 
arfived at the ſummit of bis withes, he 
had ever diſplayed" confuttimate judgment: ; 
but as if his nature had bern changed with 
his name, he became timid, irreſolute, ſuiſ- 
picious, and diſſembling: theſe loſt him 
the advantages his ſituation gave him, as 
arbiter of Italy, and umpire to the TY 
monarchs of Germany and France. n 


' Whilſt he was bewildered in perplexity, 
in conſidering which was the ſtrongeſt, he 
loſt the friendſhip of both. Had he de- 


clared for either, he might have named his 
8888 own 


a ele roof 
owartenms, becauſe his afliſtange,, if timely 
applied. d probably; have. turned the 
ſenle. ſo ninely Wag the ſtrength of theſe. 
patent rigzls- poißgd. The;jll qualities juſt 
mentioned, joined with his avariciouſneſo, 
and revenge, procured him, the contempt 
apdhatrediof alk „ „ prodou 
_ * "Clement had ſoon reafoht to. repent his 
crooked pol France for whom be fa- 
crificed the emperor, durſt not rely upon 
hiop, And <onſequently would, not ſupport 
him againſt, that. haughty potentate, His, 
cap of afflitiog;was continually gugmented. 
The, Colonni, difpleaſed ra 
Gens into, Lombardy, joined the;Neapoi- 
tach in N Rome, lp 
feed of tbeyding .an erg Hong pre ps 
When, our bg. fooliſhly, PYrpaſe gc? 0 

in his ,Poptificalibus, .. e his — decels flor 
Boniface VIII, who. imitated, the aneient 
Roman ſenators, as if men who took up 
| arms againſt kim would be ruck with "any 
15 by his perten or his tobe s. 
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Ie was atilen gth; though, with, Siffculty, 


1 prevailed 
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pre vate upon to feek bit fnfety in the walls 
of St. Angelo; there he could negociatè; 
aid a peace was concluded, by which he 
ptomiſed to recal his troops and the enemy, 
in return for this condeſcenfion;} retired ; 
but his fears being diſpelled, he baſely ex- 
tcommunicated the credulous Coloni whom 
he deprived of his cardinal's hat. | 


The diſgrace his holineſs experienced by 
the Colonni was only a prelude; to greater 
misſortunes. He had irritated the empetor 
to the higheſt degree by his repeated pek- 
fidy and difftinulation, and Charles reſolved 
to make him feel the whole weight of his 
varms. For this purpoſd he ſet Bourbon, 
who had fled from France, and” enliſted 
: under the banners of Spain; at the head of 
an army of veterans; who took Rome by 
Rtorm. . Bourbon, falling in the momènt of 
victory, left the ſoldiers without/ a com- 
mander to repel theit violences, and the 
city, once the capital of the world, peri- 
enced all the horrid exceſſes that the mind 
can imagine. Clement :fopnd:.no: afplutn = 
5 N nm 


„„ run erer 


now in St. Angelo, which was obliged to 
ſurtender at diſeretionr and he became a cloſe 
priſoner to! an implacable and. relentleſs 
Joe, Who neither | knew, how, nor. was in- 
elined to treat him with a ſuitable re- 
ſiſpect : the miſeries his ſubjects endured 
heightened his own. — to the 0 
eſt extent. bs. net 


The licentious [ſoldiers eh e 
rank, ſex, or age; they put three cardinals 
| to death; the fame fate attended fixe thou- 

ſand citizens; and for eight days Rome was 

plundered without mercy: Never did this 

eity * experience; in any age, ſo many cala- 
* mities, not even by the barbarians, by 
hom they were ſucceſſively ſubdued 
Roc the follotwers of Alaric, Genſeric, or 
1 Qdoacer, as now from the ſubjects of a 
Chriſtian and Catholic monarch. What- 
ever was reſpectable in modeſty, or ſacred 
in religion, ſcemed only the more to pro- 
vcke the rage of the ſoldiers. Virgins 
ſufſſered violation is the arms of their mo- 
- n woe mars t9/which they 
of * fled 


I 
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feed for fatty . Venerable prelates, Af. 


« excepting the abuſe of unnatural" defire, 


and enduring every torture, were thrown 


« into dungeons, and menaced with the 
« molt cruel deaths, in order to make chem 


< reveal their ſecret treaſure.” 


Charles, with a diſfimulation 344" 
minal than that of Clement, fearing the ef- 


ſecte of ſuch injuries, which reflected an 


eternal diſgrace upon him and his arms, 
meanly diſowned- the action. To carry on 
deceit that could blind only the moſt ig- 


: | norant, he publicly. expreſſed the greateſt 
.. ſorrow for the event, put himſelf and his 


court in mourning, and forbad all public 
rejoĩcinꝑs for the birth of the prince of the 
Aſturias, the heir of tee e domi- 


* found to be pregiant, within five months after the tak- 
ing of Nome; à circutnftatice not i ſittle curious in 
irſelt, and which certain ſportive writers have cohſi- 

« gered-as a proof, by no means equi vocal, that the No- 


man ladies reciprocated the tranſports of the ragaciqus 


4 wn blood-thirlty, but brawny oll wers of Bourbon.” 
eng NI9NS. 


# « Eight thouſand young women | of all rinks 4 
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nions. He even infulted the Deity, by 
-commanding public prayers ſor the! pope's 
ſpeedy; reſtoratiom to freedom, when» all 
Europe knew that a ſingle word would have 
755 2 Clement his liberty 


Ho miſerable muſt have been the "af- 
fictions of the unhappy Clement! After 
ſuffering: a ſeven months impriſonment in 
the caſtle. of St. Angelo, he was taken from 
thence, and removed to Gaeta for greater 
ſecurity; but at length brought back to 
the place of his former confinement. To 
heighten his wretchedneſa, he was one while 
threatened: with depoſition for bribery; and 
the next with being tranſported to Spain, 
from the vanity of Charles, in deſiring to 
havr a king of France: and a pope priſoners 
at Madrid within the ſpace of two years. 


As if his ſufferings were not already ſuf- 
® ficiently cruel, the F lorentines, to make up 
the ſum of his misfortunes, deſerted him in 
his afflictions, throwing off their ſubjection, 
and publiſhing the reſtoration of liberty. 


Not content with this, i in revenge for ha ring 
been 
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been greatly oppreſſed under Leo and him, 
. they flew to arms, proſcribed the Medici, 


proclaimed them traitors, and reſtored the 
ancient government. Clement's deputy, the 
cardinal Cortona, made no reſiſtance. Se- 


cure, as they ſuppoſed, of the emperor, they 
ſcarcely left a veſtige remaining of the 


Medici in Florence. 

Their effigies were every where deſttoy- 
ed; they even entered the church of the 
Nunciata, to throw down thoſe of Leo and 


Clement; nor would they permit the arms 


of the family to remain in the moſt private 
place. Their palaces were again robbed of 
all their precious furniture, and the im- 


menſe collections of Leo . underwent the 
ſame fate that had attended thoſe of Lo- 


renzo. 


Thus did the Medici, in one day, loſe all 


that for ages they had been contending for, 


and their name ſeemed for ever to be ba- 
niſhed from the walls of Florence; but how 
difficult is it to ſee into futurity |! 


Clement gradually extricated himſelf from 
1 N t his 
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his acceumulated misfortunes; for the em- 
peror perceiving the diſtaſte all Europe, and 
particularly the Spaniards, had to the in- 
juries and inſults he had put upon the head 
of the Chriſtian religion, liſtened to terms 
. of accommodation, and appointed a day when 
is holineſs ſhould be ſet at liberty. The 
19th of December, the day preceding his 
having permiſſion to go from Saint Angelo, 
he made his eſcape in the diſguiſe of 
a merchant, and reached Monte Fiaſcone 
that night; from thence he went to Ovieto. 


Though the ſovereign pontiff had ob- 
tained his liberty, he durſt not again pro- 
| | voke a power with whom he had ſo lately 
| experienced himſelf no way equal to 
| "cope; Charles too had his reaſons for a 

peace, ſo that the treaty was ſoon ratified. 
Clement was to pay forty thouſand gold 
crowns for his ranſom. Great as this ſum 
then was, it was trifling in compariſon of 
What he .before had paid: the ſoldiers, when 
they firſt took Rome, extorted four hundred 
thouſand ducats for the payment of their 


arrears. , 


„ 
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arreats. His holineſs bound himſelf not to 
intermeddle with Naples or Milan; and as a 
ſecurity for the performance of theſe terms, 
Oſtia, Civita Vechia, and the citadel of 
Furli, were continued in the emperor's 
hands; Aleſandto and Hippolito de Medici 
were given as hoſtages; and laſtly, chat a 
cruſade of a tenth of the revenues of Spain 
ſhould be granted to Charles. 


To quiet Clement, and in ſome meaſure . 


to obliterate the treatment he had received, 
the emperor requeſted a conference at Bo- 
logna, where he permitted his holineſs to 
crown him. He even threw himſelf at the 
pontiff's feet, and propoſed, to cement their 
union cloſer, that a marriage ſhould take 
place between Aleſandro de Medici, the 
reputed ſon of Lorenzo, duke of Urbino; 
but whom, in a ſuture chapter, may be diſ- 
covered was {till nearer allied to Clement, 
and Margaret, his Imperial majeſty's ille- 
gitimate daughter. It was at the ſame-time 
propoſed to regain Florence, erect it into 
an hereditary duchy, and give it as a dowry 


to the bride, 
N 2 Unhappy. 


— 
_ 


_— 
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©: Unhappy Florence! whoſe invaluable li- 
berty was thus bartered away, to cement the 
union of two faithleſs princes, and for the 
-promotion of two bafe born perſons. The 
fate of the republic, doomed to be the 
:Fport of fortune, ſeemed to be irrevocably 
fixed. She was without allies, Charles hav- 
ing gained the hearts of all Italy by his 
liberality in granting privileges and indul- 
gencies to every ſtate, and ſingly how could 
ſhe reſiſt ſo puifſant a monarch as Charles V. 
eſpecially when aided by the thunder of the 
Vatican, and the arms and treaſure of the 
papacy. 
The Florentines, conſcious of their in- 
feriority in ſtrength and reſources, uſed 
every humble and perſuaſive argument to 
alter the dreadful ſentence, but they were 
only haughtily anſwered, that they muſt 
ſubmit to the ſtern decree. Unable to 
move his compaſſion, they reſolved to with- 
ſtand his arms, at the hazard of every thing 
dear to men. . 


Such a determination was the reſult of 
deſpair, 
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deſpair, : not prudence ; for the; emperor's: 
army conſiſted of twenty thouſand. Italians,, 
and fix thouſand Spaniards. and Germans, 
beſides recruits under the duke of Wer- 
termberg. Though the conteſt was ſo un- 
equal, for Florence had no ally, yet under 
Malaleſta Boillon they did every thing 
that it was poſſible for men defending their 
liberty to perform ; they made repeated. 
allies, in which they killed conſiderable. 
numbers of the aſſailants, and the prince 
of Orange, the Imperial general loſt his 
life in one of them. Ii | 


They endured every evil that a beſieged 
place is capable of: after conſuming all the 
food that was fit for human creatures to 
eat, they fed upon the moſt unclean ani- 
mals; horſes, aſſes, dogs, cats, and vermin 
of all ſorts. 


To ſo great a degree was their frenzy 
againſt the Medici raiſed, that they put. 
ſeveral eccleſiaſtics to death for ſpeaking 
favourably of Clement. The nobility were 
above all meaſure filled with rage, regard- 

N 3 ing 
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ing the Medici” as their inferiors in anti- 
quity. Otlandini, a grandee, in his de- 
ſpair; ſet fire to his houfe, and then de- 
ſtröyed his wife, his children, and himſelf. 
To ſuch an exceſs of invetetacy were the 
Pborentines carried againſt the exiled fa- 
mily, that they debated whether they ſhould 
not take Catherine de Medici out of, the 
convent, and give her up to the luſt of the 
ſoldiers, though ſhe was only eleven years 
old. 


The conteſt was too unequal; the haughty 
republicans were forced to ſubmit; but not 
until they had experienced every hardſhip, 
and ſhewn the greateſt deteſtation to the 
Medici, to ſatisfy whoſe ambition their in- 
valuable privileges were to be ſäacrificed. 
When they could no longer ſupport them- 
ſelves, they were with difficulty perſuaded, 
at the conference Clement had ſolicited, to 
ſubtnit even to receive them as private 
citizens, and permit them to enjoy their 
paternal eſtates; much leſs would they liſten 
to ne propoſition of Aleſandro's being ac- 

knowledged 
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knowledged their prince. After enduring 


inexpreſſible miſeries during a yeat's: ſhege; 
they ſurrendered. The conditions agreed 
were a perfect reſtoration of the propertt 
the Medici had loſt; to pay eighty thouſand 
pounds to the emperor to diſcharge: the 
army, and other expences he had incurred. 


How weak are the moſt ſolemn engige⸗ 
ments with thoſe who are incapable of 
honor! ſuch were Clement and Charles! 
No ſooner did they poſſeſs Florence, than 
inſtead of waiting the three months, which 
was to expire before Charles made his 
award, they immediately broke the; treaty; 
by giving the. republic to Aleſandro in 
ſovereignty ; inſtead of an entire oblivion 
of all that was paſt, and grace to/all; within 
a month, fix of the firſt citizens were put 
do death, one hundred and fifty impriſoned; 
and many others, to avoid a like fate, fled-. 


In this manner were the Medici, who 
ſeemed a year or two before entirely rained, 
ſettled in the acknowledged government of 
the Florentine commonwealth, which had 

| N 4 + ſtrove 
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ſttrove in vain for ages to free itſelf from 

their yoke.” Clement affected to conſider 
bis gaining Florence for his family, as con- 
ferring a bleſſing upon her inhabitants, re- 
garding them not as ſubjects, but brothers. 
To impreſs this upon their minds, he pub- 
liſned medals bearing his effigies, inſcribed, 
CEN. VII, PoN r. Max. Upon the reverſe 
is repreſented Joſeph diſcovering himſelf to 
his bretheren, with this ſeriptural epi- 


Z . 


TER» 


Leaving Alefandro in the poſſeſſion of a 
eee which was obtained at the ex- 
pence of honor and juſtice, let us turn our 
eyes to Clement, whom it might have been 
ſuppoſed Charles had for ever gained from 
the intereſt of Francis, his rival, by two 
powerful motives, gratitude, and what till 
more forcibly acted upon him, fear; but it 
did not happen ſo. 


The French monarch faw that he would 
facrifice his moſt darling paſſion, revenge, 
to procure to his family any conſiderab le 

4 advantages, 
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advantages, and juſtly thought, that by ex- 
ceeding Charles in that point, he ſhould ob- 
tain the alliance of the papacy. A pope 
at that time was a friend well worth ac- 
quiring ; and from the hatred that the em- 
peror and king had to each other, and their 
equality in point of ſtrength, they little 
regarded the means they uſed in gaining 
allies. 


Charles had given his natural daughter 


to an illegitimate ſon of the Medici. Francis 
propoſed, at the conference he had with 
Clement at Nice, a more flattering con- 


nection. He aſked Catherine, the daughter 


of Lorenzo, duke of Nemgurs, to be given 
in wedlock to his ſon Henry, duke of 
Orleans. The propoſition was kept a pro- 
found ſecret, and moſt of the courts in 
Europe were alarmed with the idea of ſome 
treaty having been agreed upon detrimen- 
tal to their intereſt. ' 


This princeſs . had been complimented 
by Leo X. with the title of ducheſs of Ur- 
bino, but that principality reverted to its 

old 


Due 
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old and legal owner after that pope's death; 
ſhe however poſſeſſed feveral feigniories 
in France, in right of her father, and of 
her maternal aunt, Ann de la Tour, who 
left no iſſue by John, duke of Albany, the 
grandſon of James II. king of Scotland; 
ſhe alfo enjoyed other and vaſt property 
in eſtates and perſonalities, the pontiffs, her 
relations, heaping wealth and the richeſt 
valuables upon her. In beauty and ac- 
compliſhments ſhe exceeded every other 
princeſs; the heir of Ferrara and Franceſco 
Sforza had each been refuſed, though as 
a condition Charles had engaged to give 
him upon his marriage that rich jewel the 
duchy of Milan; but Clement thought a 
lady ſo rich, ſo captivating, and ſo nearly 
alliad to the papacy, demanded no incon- 
ſiderable perſonage. 


W323 „ % 1 nd * 


He had not, however, the vanity to raiſe 

his hopes ſo high as to a union with the blood 
royal of France, the moſt tenacious houſe 
in Europe, as well as the moſt ancient, and 
to a prince ſo near the throne. Convinced 


5 of 
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of the fincerity of Francis, which at firſt he 
could not credit, Clement forgot his feats; 
the marriage was concluded to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all. His holinefs ſoon after at- 
tended the bride to. Marſeilles; where he 
preſented her to Henry with a fortune that 
1 to hide every deficiency in rank *. 


Catherine was born in F foredce, April 3. 
1519 ; the dauphin dying ſuddenly, 15 37. 
ſhe became wife of the heir apparent of 
France: the young prince's death was im- 
puted to poiſon, the emperor's generals, 
Gonzaga and de Leyva were accuſed at that 
time of perpetrating the nefarious act, but 
later times have thrown the odium upon 
Catherine, that it might pave Henry's way 
to the throne : this ſeems equally unfound- 
ed with the other accuſation ; probably he 
died a natural death ; her ſubſequent crimes, 
dictated by ambition, prohably occaſioned 


* Pope Clement, to be aſſured that the marriage of 
the duke of Orleans and Catherine was fully conſummated, 
ated the part of certain old women in the Eaſt, by 
inſpecting the bridal linen. 


theſe 
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theſe ſuſpicions. She had no child FY ten 
years after her marriage, though ſhe bore 
ſeveral at ſubſequent periods; three of her 
ſons became ſovereigns of France: Francis II. 
Charles IX. and Henry III. who alſo was 
king of Poland. She long ſurvived her huſ- 
band Henry II. and in the minority of 
theſe three princes was regent of France. 
She was the moſt beautiful, accompliſhed, 

politic, ambitious, and cruel Princell, that 
Europe ever beheld. 


The ſtability of the | Medicean . 
was now eſtabliſhed; their intereſt became 
inſeparable even to the two contending 
princes, who had ſo long divided Europe, 
and agreed in no other reſpect than the ad- 
vancement of this houſe France ſaw her 
ſuture qucen in Catherine, and Charles 
could never injure Aleſandro, the huſband 
of his daughter, a natural one indeed, but 
whom he regarded with an affeQion as 
great as if ſhe had ſprung from the 'moſt 
lawful and moſt illuſtrious alliance. 


Chartes 
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Charles had ftill other equally powerful 
-motives to keep in amity with the ſovereign 
pontiff. Henry VIII. had married his 
aunt, and under pretence of conſcience en- 
deavoured to extricate himſelf from a mar- 
riage, that for various reaſons he could no 
longer endure. His ardent deſire to marry 
lady Ann Boleyn was the principal. This 
the emperor beheld with indignation, not 
brooking that his relation ſhould be di- 
vorced to make room for a private gentle- 
woman; he conſequently did all in his 
power to win the pope to his intereſt, as, 
without the concurrence of the court of 


Rome, he flattered himſelf a divorce could 


not be procured; but Henry, haughty and 
impatient, was tired with the ſtudied delays 
of Clement, and threw off all ſubmiſſion to 
the Roman ſee, and, by ſo doing, happily 
extricated himſelf and his ſubjects from a 
laviſh ſubmiſſion to a foreign power, to a 
throne formed upon a credulous ſuperſti- 
tion. | 


This event embittered the evening of 


Clement's 


za % 
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Clement's life: upon his return from Mar- 
ſeilles he informed his friends he had not 
long to live, and a coffin and other neceſ- 
faries were made by his own deſire for that 
event, which he ſaw would ſoon happen, 


for, worn out with a variety of contending 


paſſions, he found his end faſt approaching, 
and, with a philoſophy worthy a better 
character, prepared his mind for his final diſ- 
ſolution, and © a long farewel to all his 
greatneſs.” He died, December 25, 1534, 
aged fifty-ſeven years, ten of which he had 
borne the keys of St. Peter. 


It is worthy of remark, that whilſt Cle- 
ment was cloſing his eyes the corſair Bar- 
baroſſa was ſpreading” devaſtation upon the 
coaſt of the papal dominions, and which 
ſtruck a terror into Rome itſelf. 


In his perſon he was venerable and ma- 
jeſtic, the former was much increaſed by a 
vaſt length of beard, for he never ſuffered 
it to be cut after he became a priſoner, 
and before his death it reached his girdle 
it is ſaid this occaſioned the popes not to 

ſhave 
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ſhave their faces, a cuſtom that has remain- 
ed until theſe few years. 


There can be no occafion for avieltidg 
long upon the character of this pontiff, who 
experienced as great proſperity and as dread- 
ful misfortunes as have fallen to the lot of 
any one. The former was chiefly confined 
to his family, and the latter to his ſucceſſors 
in the papacy. There it little doubt butthat 
he thought the honours he had procured 
his houſe more than a recompence for all 
the unhappineſſes he bequeathed to the 
church. 


Many of the blemiſhes in his character 
appear to proceed from the heart, but in 
his political capacity his faults were owing 
to the jarring intereſts of his miniſters, and 
to an exceſs of timidity, which ſpoiled a 
judgment naturally good. His moroſe 
temper created him many enemies; his 
gravity and compoſure under the ſevereſt 
trials, with his promoting the liberal ſci- 
ences, were the greateſt qualities he poſſeſ- 
. fed, and the molt brilliant features in his 
character, 


There 
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There is ſomething very amiable in the 
conſtant regard he ſhewed to the knights 
of Rhodes, in which body he ſpent ſome 

| years, for he gave them Viterbo for their 
reſidence after they were diſpoſſeſſed by the 
infidels, and by his interceſſion with 
Charles V. they obtained Malta. 


The Romans execrated his memory as the 
author of the greateſt evils they had ever 
felt. They expreſſed an indecent joy at his 
death. The portrait of his phyſician, 
Matthæo Curtius, was painted by an emi- 
nent limner, becauſe it was ſuppoſed he 
haſtened his end by preſcribing a new courſe 
of diet; this picture was openly expoſed 
with this blaſphemous application, © Ecce 
agnus dei, ecce qui tollit peccata mundi.“ 


Clement's remains were placed near 
thoſe of Leo X. The ſtatue of his holi- 
neſs is by Giovanni Baccio Bigio, that of 
Leo by Raphael de Monte Lupo, all the 
other ornaments of their monuments are by 


Bandinelli. 
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THY LIFE OF ALESANDRO, DUKE or FLORENCE. 


1 


Ax ardent wiſhes of the Medici were 

| gratified with Aleſandro's having 
Florence created a duchy, and veſted in him. 
It has been hinted, that though he paſſed 
for the ſon of Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, 
he was believed to be a nearer” relation to 
Clement VII. Lord Corke ſuppoſed he 
had made a diſcovery in thinking that 
Aleſandro was the pope's ſon, from an ex- 
preſſion of Scipio Ameratto; but had his 
lordſhip read the extravagant life of Benve- 
neti Cellini, written by himſelf, he would 
have ſeen it openly mentioned, as a thing 
univerſally known. Cellini was contempo- 
rary with, well knew, and was as well 
known by both Clement and Aleſandro, living 
in the ſervice of the Medici for many years, 


and conſequently was likely to have the 
0 beſt 
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beſt information. He regarded not the 
anger of princes. Ameratto was a cour- 
tier to the [grand duke, Ferdinand I. Who 
knew the circumſtance, but did not think 
it convenient to ſpeak plainly. Aleſandro 
muſt therefore he given as ſon of that grave 
ben d Clement VII.“ | 


It has been ſeen by what means Florence 


was obtained for Aleſandro.' The emperor 
Charles V. ſigned the inveſtiture at Hagſ- 
berg, October 21, 1 53% and Aleſandro, 
who was about the age of twenty +, re- 
ceived poſſeſſion of the republic as its 
_ ſovereign duke, July 5, in the following 
year. 


| # The Hiſtory of the Grand Maſters of Malta calls 
Aleſandro the ſon of Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, or, 
according to others, of Clement himſelf. Sandoval 
makes ſtrange miſtakes in the Medici genealogy, giving 
Aleſandro as nephew to Pope Clement, and. yet as 
ſon to a nephew of Lorenzo, duke of Urbino. 


+ Lork Cork ſays, Aleſandro was born in 1510; 2 
manuſcript, in 1513. Sanderſon gives his election to the 
duchy, July 29, 1521. 


He 
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Nie had been educated with parental ten- 
derneſs by Clement, who ſpared nothing 


that could make him worthy of the family, 


whoſe head he deſigned him. He had not 
been neglected in the penſions and honours 
beſtowed by the emperor and the king of 
France, with liberal hands, upon the rela- 
tions of that pope. Francis I. gave him 


the dukedom of Penne, a diſtri in Upper 


Languedoc. When Clement had a promiſe 
that Florence ſhould be changed to a duchy, 


he did not heſitate a moment in naming 


him to fit upon the princely throne. 


The emperor, when he conferred upon 
him the dominions of Florence, made him 
little better than, what it was pretended 
he was only to be, hereditary doge or duke. 
He was indeed to have the power of coin- 
age *, to contract alliances, to make peace 


and 


* The Florentines coined ſilver money as early as 
the twelfth century. During the republican government 
it was the right of the gonfalonier, who generally put 
his arms upon ſome part of it, but never his name. 
Nr affected modeſt and religious devices and legends, 

O 2 as 
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and declare war but his authority was put 
under the controul of a ſenate and council, 
and, to ſoften the minds of the Florentines 
and reconcile them to the new form of go- 


vernment, many of tlie aneient cuſtoms 
were retained; even the form of ſtiling it 


* 


as the Florentine lily, or St. John baptizing Chriſt, 
with the inſcription, Senatus Populuſq; Florentinus, and 
for a motto, Jeſus. Rex Noſter Et Deus Noſter. Ale- 
fandro gave his Head, but not conſtantly, with his bap- 
tiſmal and family name, according to the Italian manner, 
with his titles. He and his ſucceſſors uſed for a motto, 
Dei Virtus Eſt Nobis. The Medici arms are inter- 
woven generally in ſome parts of the ornaments upon 
the coins. Aleſandro, upon ſome of his money, has the 
figures of Coſmo and Damianus; probably they might 
be his patron ſaints, or thoſe of the Medici. It is ob- 
ſervable, that at Florence, „ in 1252, the firſt gold 
« coins, ſtruck in Europe after the eighth century, made 
«their appearance, and were called florins, from the flower 
cc of the lily upon them. They were imitated by the popes, 
« by France, and England. They have on one ſide St. 
« John the Baptiſt ſtanding, on the other a large fleur 
« Je lis, and it is not doubted that the French fear de lis 
4 took their origin from theſe coins. They weigh a 
« drachm, and are no leſs than twenty-four carats fine, 
according to Italian writers, and are worth about twelve 
„ ſhillings.” 

the 
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the republic of Florence was ſtill obſerved; 
but as there were no effectual barriers to pre- 
vent his breaking in in ypon.. theſe regulations, 
the people were rather amuſed” with words, 
than any ſolid advaprages left them. Wig 5 


Aleſandro, ydung and UT ung I Sie 
too by ſuch-powertul friends, having built a 
eitadel, containing more'than a mile and a 
half in compaſs, to overawe his ſubjects, 
| ſoon forgot all the admonitions of wiſdom, 
giving a looſe. to his. unhounded paſſion for 
governing without any reſtrictions, and he 
was, equally unguarded i in his pleaſures. | 


The Florentines,: feelivg the weight of 
heit chains, complained of his behaviour 
to the emperor, at Barcelona, juſt as he 
was going to Tunis. Aleſandro went to 
Charles, when at Naples, to exculpate 
himſelf; his imperial majeſty received him, 
February 297 153 3, and he explained him- 
ſelf ſo much to, his ſatisfaction, that he 
promiſed him not only his protection, but 
ratified the former treaty, afuring him that 
he des beſtow upon. him his daughter 

ry O 3 Mar garet, 
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Margaret, when ſhe ſhould become of a 
proper age to be married. | | 


To do Aleſandro, his e bo-in-law, 


_ the more honour, he paid him a viſit in his 


capital. Charles made his public entrance 
into Florence, April 26 following, and re- 
ceived the keys of the city, expreſſive of 
gratitude and obedience; but they were no 
ſooner preſented, than — were ikea! to 


| the duke. | + 


The emperor, upon his return from his 


ucceſsful expedition, gave Margaret to 
Aleſandro, celebrating the marriage with 
vaſt ſplendor at Naples; though ſhe was 


then far too young to have the marriage fully 
conſummated, yet Aleſandro returned with 
her to Florence, where the was treated as 
ducheſs of Florence. © | 

Margaret's mother was the daughter of a 
gentleman of the family of Van Geſte, of 
Oudenard, in Flanders, by Mary Coquambe, 


both of them perſons of rank. They dying 


of the plague when their daughter was an 


infant, ſhe was educated by Count de 


Hockſtrate. 
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Hockftrate. Charles was captivated. with 
| her at a ball, and the ducheſs ee. 
was the product of. his paſſion. ” 


She was a rich alliance for Aleſandro, as 


beſides bringing him the dukedom of Flo- 


cence, which ſhe might with much juſtice be 
ſaid to have done, he had valuables with het 
to a great amount, befides an annual penſion of 
twenty thoufand pounds, no inconſiderable 
addition, at that ie to the revenue of 
2 prince. f ois. C7 


The young duke def] piſed all the x remon- 
ſtances of the Florentines. 80 powerful 
were his friends, that he feared nothing from 
their hatred to him, but he dreaded the 
dangerous ambition of one of his own 
family; this was cardinal Medici. He was 
a perſon' of great underſtanding, of no 
| little conſequence, and as his hiſtory relates 
much to Aleſandro, the principal parts of 
his extraordinary life {hall be given, ++ 

Hyppolito de Medici was the natural fon 
of Julian duke of Nemours, by 'a lady of 


Urbino; he was born April ni 


O04 According 


ond * — 9 = 
* 
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Niboraing! 462 the cuſtortis of his family, 
though illegitimate, he was educated with 
the utmoſt tender neſs and cart at Rome, 
undet ithe eyes: of Pope Leo X. and Cle- 
ment VH. so bei gave catly indications of 
uncommon Vivacity and judgment. His 
manners were extremely elegant, his perſon 
Was pleaſing, except that his legs were not 
perfectly iſtrait. o He hadi been greatly ex- 
aſperatedi at the preferenee : Clement had 
given to Aleſandro; his ambition diſcovered 
itſelf upon eyery ↄccaſion; the pontiff ſaw 
this with great uneaſineſß, and to ſecure 
Hyppolito from harbouring any criminal 
thoughts againſt his ſon, obliged him, much 
againſt his, inclination, to quit the profeſ- 
fion of arms, and £0, into the church, where 
he became archbiſhop of Avignon. 


The pope created him a cardinal, Ja- 
nuary 101629, and ſent him as legate into 
Germany to the court of Charles V. who 
probably was requeſted to watch him, and 
preyent his return without leave, Some 
time dd the emperor went to Italy, 
and 
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and the young cardinal regarding arms more 
than his preſent profefſion, appeared in the 
habiliments of war, and out of youthful 
vanity went” with feveral other perfons of 
conſequence before the emperor, whoſe ſuf- 
picions were always awake, and concluding 
that ſome treachery was defigned; oma 
Hyppolito to be arreſted, H Bhi h 


This juvenile frolic being explained, — 
obtained his freedom, and was ſuffered to 
go into the dominions of the church, and 
he acted in ſuch a ſteady and prudent man- 
ner, that to him was given the office of pro- 
| tecting the coaſts of the holy ſee, then in- 
vaded by Barbaroffa, whoſe depredatiom 
cauſed a univerſal alarm, as there-were no 
more than two hundred of the papal guards 
to defend the country from the fury of this 
ferocious infidel. Barbaroſſa did not wait 
for his coming, ſo that he returned to Flo- 
rence without having had vecafian to riſk 
his own perſon, or yy troops under m 
command. 


As the conclave was then fitting to elect 
a ſucceſſor 
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a ſucceflor to bis relation Clement, he aſ- 
ſiſted in the choice of Paul III. who, how- 
ever,,yery, unhandſomely refuſed the lega- 
tinate of Ancona, which had been promiſed 
him by the conclave: after this he retired 
N F e. 


It had been with difficulty chad men 
bad cauſed him to be reconciled: to Aleſan- 
dro: it was only a compliment, without the 
intention of either to remain friends longer 
than an opportunity offered for effectually 
ruinin g the other. 


| Hyppolito hated and envied Aleſandro; 
the duke equally deteſted and feared the 
cardinal. He knew his ſacred office might 
be laid down, and that Hyppolito wiſhed 
for nothing more than an opportunity to do 
it. His inelination, he knew, led him to a 
married life, becauſe it had been with great 
concern that Hyppolito could be prevailed 
upon to give up the alliance with Iſabella, 
the heireſs of Veſpatiano Colonni, who had 
bequeathed this lady to him. 


"Gy paſſion of, the ſoul was injured, 3 in 
Hyppolito's 
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_ Hyppolito's apprehenfion, by Aleſandro's 
elevation, and the prince ſaw every thing in 
danger fo long as the cardinal lived, each 
therefore reſolved to deſtroy his rival; Cle- 
ment's authority alone preyented the death 
of one of them. The dtath of that pontiff 
left each to act as he choſe, and both em- 

ployed themſelves in the means rte n 

eee A' 0) 5 63 nn off 


© Alcfindro was Kat ald by his e 
and Hyppdlito entertained in his palace a 
vaſt multitude ; the unfortunate and the 
guilty found an equal alylum; affording pro- 
tection to men of eyery nation that ſought 
it ; he was ſometimes addreſſed by his in- | 
mates in twenty different languages: a- 
mongſt this concourſe were perſons of the 
moſt fagitious wiekedneſs, who would not 
ſeruple at the perpetration of any crime, 
how odious and deteſtable ſoever it might 
be. | . 

With ſore of theſe, he 1 
ſuoying the duke by a mine ; but the de- 
fign was happily —— and Octaviano 

Zanga, | 
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Zanga, one of the guards, was put under 
arreſt as a principal accomplice. His aim 
being detected, he found it neceſſary to re- 
move from Florence to avoid the vengeance 
of his exaſperated relation; leaving the ter- 
ritories of the republic, he retired to a caſtle 
near Tivoli, in the papal dominions, but 
probably not ſuppoſing himſelf ſafe there, 
he deſigned to go to Naples, or, as others 
ſuppoſe, with Charles V, to Tunis, in 
Africa. At Itri, i in the territory of Fondi, 
he, was. ſtopped with a ſevere illneſs, occa- 
fioned either by agitation of mind, the bad- 
neſs, of the air in. that part of the kingdom, 
or, as it 1s generally believed, by poiſon, and 
which provedd fatal, Auguſt 3 3 or 39, 1535, 
in the twenty fourth year of his age. To 
the character of - this extraordinary man it 
may be ſubjoined, that he divided his time 
between the theatre, hunting, poetry, and 
muſic ; he was a perſon of great abilities, 
and had made conſiderable proficiency in 
poetry and muſic, and tranſlated Virgil's 
F#neas into the Tuſcan language. He de- 
teſted his - Clerical functions; his whale 

conduct 
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conduct ſhewed-him more fit for arms, to 
vrhich he was ſo devoted, that he conſtantly ' 
wore a ſword, and never his cardinal's robes, 
unleſs any public ceremony particularly de- 
manded it. Aſdrubal, his natural ſon, be- 
came a knight of Malta, and died in that 


iſland in 1565. 


The childhood of Alefandro' 8 dachefs 
was a great misfortune to him; he was na- 
turally of an amorous complection, and 
Clement's death removing all fear of re- 
proach, and Hyppolito's of a dangerous 
rival, he ſoon fell into the greateſt exceſſes; 
he diſregarded the wiſdom” of his wiſeſt 
anceſtors, who endeavoured to conciliate 
the love and regard of the Florentines. 


He, young and violent, gave up the reins 
to his paſſions, which carried him to tlie 
moſt criminal lengths: his debaucheries 
were exceſſive, and inſtead of hiding his de- 
fects, he ſeemed to glory in them. This 
gave univerſal diſguſt. The Florentines 
were tenacious to a proverb of the modeſty 
of their women; the matrons were retired 
1 
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in their manners, and plain in their dref, 
ſeldom wearing any other colour than black 
when they came to the age of fifty, and 
their young women were excluded from 
the fight of all but thoſe of their own ſex, 
and their neareſt relations of the other, in 
theſe reſpects acting totally oppoſite to the 
Venetian ladies: unheedful of this, the vir- 
gin, the matron, were alike obliged to ſub- 
mit to Aleſandro's embraces ;- he even vio- 
lated the ſacred walls of the religious to 
pamper his ungovernable appetite. The 
people bad been frugal, their habits of liv- 

ing bordering upon penuriouſneſs; the duke 
was extravagant. He was ſeyere in his ad- 
miniſtration, and treated them not as conci- 
hating their love to the government of a 
, fingle perſon, but as a deſpot, a conduct 
equally unjuſt and impolitic, and particu- 
larly odious and offenſive to a people, who, 
from an extravagant idea of independence, 
had been called Bizzari by the reſt of Ttaly, 
which ſignifies wild heads,” from their 
conſtant deſire of changing their e 


nor 8. 
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TazLz III. [zo face p. 207.] 


GIC 
* 
Coſmo, father of his country. , Lorenz 
(vide Table 11 ) died £ 
| 
Pietro Franceſco, =2 Laudomina, daughter of Agnolo Acciavoli, 
ſlain in 1474. 1 married in 1456. 
. „„ „ „ 0 1 . — | — — 
Coſmo — Aloiſa, Lorenzo, — Semerimis, 
dr. of Lotenzo, born 1463, dr. of Jacobo Apiana, 
the magnificent. d. in 1486. lord of Piombino, | 
0 married 1483. he e 
Geo. Paulo. Pietro, or Lorenzo-Fra. | Maria, Averardc 
born 1486, died 1525. dr, of Tom. Soderini, 8. p. 
married in 1511. 
* 
+ Lorenzo, AR n, Pietro Strozzi, = L 
the aſſaſſin, _ biſkop of a mareſhal of France, 
born 1614, and archbiſhop of Aix in 1 rance, ſon of Philippo. 


N Killed 1547, 8. p. died in 1 7 


——̊L—̈— — —— — 
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GIOVANNI vs Mete, the founder of their greatneſs. 


= 


Lorenzo, born 1394, FE 7 and recalled with his brother: — Genevra, | 
died Sept, 23, 1440, deſervedly regretted by the Florentines. daughter of Gioy. Cavalcantis 
married 1416. 
oli, | Franceſco, — 


died before his father. 


* 8 „ 
- _ 


— 


* 


Giovanni, or Julian, born 1467: — Catherina, 
= : the moſt beautiful youth in Florence, daughter of Galeazo Sforra, 
having been proſcribed by Pietro the unforrunate 2. Milan, and widow 
he effected that revolution that drove him into batiſhment, of Hieronimo Riario, , 
he died in 1498. ; lord of Imola. 
| [4 | 
Averardo, Laudomina = Franciſco Salviati. Ludovico, or Giovanni, — Maria, 
8. p. i a celebrated general, daughter of 
educated under his father-in-law, Jacob Salviati, 
bo. 1498, died 1526, bur. at Milan, mar, 1516. 
', = Laudomina Roberto Strozai, = ng q Coſmo I. 
ince, drother of grand duke of Tuſcany, 


o. Pietro. (vide Table IV.) 


— —— _— 
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{Jt cannot therefore be wondered at that 
the Florentines fighed in ſecret for an op- 
Portunity of breaking the yoke that fo ſe- 
verely galled them. Oppoſition ſeemed vain; 


but there aroſe an avenger of their wrongs, 
Where one could not have been expected. 


” Amongſt the duke's confidants and mi- 
Mons of his pleaſure was Lorenzo de Me- 
Mei, the next heir of his family, and the 
repreſentative of the ſecond branch of his 
houſe. He was only twenty-two years old, 
being younger by nearly four years than his 
ſovereign, and far more debauched; he is re- 
ported to have been ſo effeminate, that the 


ght of a ſword made him tremble; yet this 


man undertook to deſtroy his prince, rela- 
tion, and patron; he had no other motive 
for gaining his confidence than to ruin 
ham. 9 5 lp 


Lorenzo's two ſiſters were married to 
two of the ſons of Giovanni Baptiſta Strozzi, 
farnamed Philippo, a nobleman of vaſt 
Wealth, who, in the magnificence of reſi- 
dence and riches vied with, and in the an- 
33 | ttiquity 
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tiquity of his family excelled the Medici; 
and di{daining to ſubmit to them, he adopted 
republican principles, and determined, if 
poſſible, to reſtore the commonwealth to 
its ancient form of government. He had 
married Clariſſa, the daughter of Pietro, the 
Unfortunate, and ſiſter to eee duke of 
Urbino. This ſtern patriot looking upon 
Lorenzo now, as making, as it were, a part 
of his family, endeavoured to inſtil theſe 
ſentiments into the mind of the young 
man, who hated the duke, and thought, that 
x any ſovereign power had been given to 
the Medici, he, the legitimate offspring, 
and neareſt in blood to thoſe who had go- 
veined the Florentine commonwealth, was 
moſt entitled to it. As he could not be- 
come a prince, he reſolved to be a patriot ; 
amongſt the republicans he affected to ſtile 
himſelf Lorenzo, the Popular, and promiſed 
them he would be a third Brutus. 


By his artifice and baſeneſs in complying 
with all the criminal deſires of Aleſandro, 
he ſo entirely won his regard, that the duke 

Was 
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woas miſerable when he was: übiellt. That 
they might meet in greater Privacy, and 
without: ceremony, a communivation; was 
made between the palace of Aleſandto and 
the houſe of Lorenzo ; their, ſituation made 
this. eaſy to be done, ſo that they could vi- 
Gt without obſervation; and the duke, by 
this contrivance, was enahled to viſit ſuch 
ladies as this infamous  wretch procured 
bim, he conducting them conſtantly to 
his own eee. and not to An. 
dro's. 15 | 


There 3 firſt rank in Flo- 
e who was as chaſte as beautiful, Ale» 


ſandto, through Lorenzo, had tried all bis 


dlandiſhments to procute her favours, but 
an vain ſhe was proof againſt every temp 
This only e r n 


e in 
At length Lorenzo brought ; Tm 2 


Joyful news, that ſlie had overcome all her 
&ruples, being won by the youth and gal- 
lantry of her ſovereign, and that u pon the 
we he named ſhe would fleep in Lo- 

P renzo's 


| 

4 

_l 
2 
1 
| 
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Apso s Palace, the uſual eden of. Alan 
Arg 's NE! ALS EY 123978 fi 22011 47: (7 

Judge the pleaſure the 4012 bd. in wink 
ling that he bad ſoftened the heart of his 
Maifcenflaver; impatient forthe happy mo- 
went; Hel went to his friend's: reſidence, 
Where” he was received by Lorenzo, who 
tducted him; unattended; to an apartment 
fitted op for the purpoſes of retirement and 
Keixey; And then left Him,"2s' he faid, only 
for a moment; to lead into'the chamber the | 
particular object of his paſſion. II 


The duke threw-himſelf upon 4 bed; the 
door gently opened, when he expected to 
zercive in hiꝭ arms the moſt beautiful wo- 

min in Florence, but he found, inſtead: of 
the ſoft vonflict of love, the furious aſlaults 


A Lorenxo and an hired aſſaſſin. The 


aſtoniſhed and affrighted prince ſprung from 


his bed, exclaiming, © Is this, the ner 


in AY vou keep your engagements.” 
Though the conteſt was unequal, Aleſan- 


dro defended: bimſelf with great courage 


and bravery, varil at length, unable bo ſup- 
jt port 


= 
aw Fe 


- 
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port himſelf any longer, he ſunk covered 
with twenty wounds. The allaffins 

the door, and retired. r 


- This infamous murder was acted ſo pt 
vately, that there was no fear of an immer 
diate diſcovery, eſpecially as the duke often 
ſpent whole "evenings at Lorenzo's ; but 
this "monſter of ingratitude, ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment at the erime he had commit= 
ted, had not courage either to take the no- 
ceſſary ſteps to ſucceed Alefandro in the 
ſorereighty, of which perhaps he might 
have had 4 oh or to og 1 to 


On the contrary, like an affrighted AY 
he inſtantly left the ſcene of violence, and 
by his nearneſs to, and the reliance placed 
in him by the ſovereign, the governor of 
the city eaſily accepted what he was pleaſ- 
ed to tell him, as an excuſe for leaving Flo» 
rence ſo late in the evening. | . 


The morning diſcovered his villainy ; 
Aleſandro was miſſing. It was known he 
* been at Lorenzo's in the evening; the 
| 2 apartment 
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apartment Wes Henke ar Seared 
the murdered duke. TALLY o'r — 1 


Thus fell Aleſandro, in the midg of his 
on capital, in the reſidence of his relation 
and. boſom friend. A few only commiſe- 
rated his fate, and that alone on account of 
his youth, or the manper of his death, This 
infamous murder, which has ſcarcely its 
parallel in atrocity, was perpetrated: on the 
night between the fifth and. faxth of Janu- 
ary.1 537, When he had lived not more than 
twenty-five years, * rn F dann 
anly fix. 


Sandoval fays, 'M was “ n of ex- 
* cellent behaviour, and obliging, by which 
40 means he had gained the affections of the 
&« Þ lerentines, though he was their firſt 
« dyke,” and conſequently. the, firſt they 
oe, thought had uſurped upon their liberties.” 
He allows that he was profligate in his 
manners. It was indeed vaſtly excellent and 
obliging to the good people of Florence to 
intrigue with their wives, and daughters, 
TRE Erd bad, as often as they could, 
ce . conſtantly 


a a, 
= © - * - 
bo 


b br ikke Ws 
conſtantly uſurped upon the liberties of the 
republic, Sandoval wrote his book for 
Spain, and Aleſandro was the ſon-in-law * 
Charles, his ſover eig. 


It is, however, certain, that Aleſandro poſ- 
ſeſſed ſome abilities, but they were obſcured 
by his vices ; vices which too generally at- 
tend youth. What a longer life would have 


produced is impoſſible to know. His fate 


verifies the proverb, that tyrants have no 
real friends, and that power often vitiates 
many naturally amiable characters, at leaſt 
it very greatly tends that Way. | 


The tepublicans, after loadin g Aleſ: co! $ 

nemory with execrations, ſtiled Lorenzo 
the Brutus of Florence, and declared their 
country again a free ſtate; and as Aleſandro 
was the laſt of the line of the eldeſt branch, 


except the two illegitimate infants, the ſons 


of Aleſandro and Hyppolito ; and Lorenzo, 
the repreſentative of the ſecond, become 
from neceſſity the aſſertor of liberty, the 
Medici ſeemed levelled to the condition of 
ſubjeRts. 


P 3 | Julius 
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Julius, the inatural ſon of the duke, be- 
came admiral of the order of St. Stephen; 
de left a fon named Coſmo, Who, by Lu- 
cretia Cajetana, had Angelica, firſt wife of 
Peter, duke qf Altemps and Galeſio. Ale- 
ſandro had alſo two natural dau ghtere ; Julia, 
who was twice married, firſt, to Franceſco 
Cantelmo, duke of Popoli, and ſecondly, to 
Bernardo, de Medici, baron of Oitogano; 
from tlys latter marriage deſcend the princes 
of that line. Portia, the other daughter = 

Aleſandro, became a nun. 


As a cloſe to this branch of the Medici 
it may not be improper to take a retro- 
ſpective view. of the various revolutions 
their . hiſtory. has afforded, The lives of 
Giovanni. de Medici, the founder of their 
| greatneſs, have been given, who, by raiſing 
the power of the people in oppalition tg 
that of the nobles, gained a greater aſ- 
cendancy than was conſiſtent with a re- 
public; of Coſmo who was driven from his 
country, more from the affection the people 
entertained for him, than for any crime be 

| | had 


* 
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had*commirte@; of Pietro, ho, by next to 
miracle; ſabed his ewn life and his family 
from exile; of Lorenzo the Magpificent, 
u hoſe deſtruction was meditated by the pope, 
the Puzzi, and the king of Naples; of Pie- 
troy his ſon, who was driven from Flotenee, 
an®this family proſcribed; of the earding}® 
Giovanni, who, after twenty years bani 
ment, procured his own, and that of the 
Medici's return, through the patronage of, 
ang by the arms of Julius II. nephew to 
that Sixtus who had: been t 15 author of 


that plot. a the life of of þ s father a and, 
uncle. 85 

„ ? rho} wy ory ru 

Did had ufurpedithe. 7 


of Florence, and been exalted to the pa- 
pacy by the name of Led X. raiſeÞhis re. 
lations to principalities, and callied them to 
the blood royal of Franne. Clement VII. 
who, though illegitimate, procured thetiara, 
and from the height of worldly grandeut 
became a priſonet to his cruelleſt enemies, 
and ſoon after loſt Florence; but by a fate 
as 3 as marks the character of 
| 4 + + ſs 
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any, not only regained his liberty and power, 
but alſo added to it the fettled hereditary. 
dignity of duke, to bis natural ſon, and 
likewiſe Marr ied his grand niece to a prince, 
veho was but one remove from the royal 
dignity, and ſhe, by the death of her huſ- 
band 's eldeſt brother, became dauphineſs, 
ang afterwards queen; and thrice. regent in 
tha minorities of het ſons, rag er 
became Hinge ob, France. I 


Lau that Alefandro, who, ackGach the 
natural fon ef an illegitimate father, and 
he a pope, became the founder of a"duke- 
dom, by the patronage” of that emperor, 
ho had ſo lately taken his father priſoner, 
and plundered Rome, and, to confer a ſtill 
farther obligation, had given him his batural 
daughter, whom he doted upon with more 


than parental) fondnefs. Yet this prince, 
who ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed in power upon 
the moſt ſolid baſis, was murdered by his 
relation, friend, and confidant, whom of 
all men ſeemed to be moſt indebted to 
him, and by whoſe death Florence was again 


Trig 5 fo freed 
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freed from that yoke, which was inſupport» 
able to a free people, 


Can theic be, i in the Hiſtory of : any nation 
or family, produced ſuch ſtriking revolutions. 
and uncommon occurrences, in the lives of 

eight ſucceſſive perſons in the ſpace of 
little more than a century. Their misfors 
tunes were great, but their ſucceſſes far 
exceeded them. Every one of their dif. 


aſters raiſed them to a higher pitch of gran 


deur. They were the reverſe of the Stuarts. 
The 3 is obyious; the Medici poſſeſſed 
unbounded political abilities, in which the 
Stuarts were ſo PEER I 
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: 


TT will be proper to take Fl view * . 

ſtate of the family of Medici at the time 

of Aleſandro s murder. T he eldeſt branch, 

in the male line, deſcended from 12 
F ather of his Country, expired i in that duke, | 
except two. natural children, one of bis, 
and another of cardinal Hyppolito's, "bath 
of whom were infants... Recourſe muſt 
then be had to the fecond branch of "the | 


Medici. * 


Lorenzo, the younger brother af Coſmo, 
Father of his Country, was born in 1394, 
and died September 23, 1440, very de- 

ſervedly regretted by the F lorentines. By 
Generva, the daughter of Giovanni Caval- 
canti, he had two ſons, 1. Pietro F ranciſco, 


For dates, and ſome illegitimate children, the roater 


is gn to the annexed Rn. 
, 


= -4 


. 
| 
| 
- 


Zleanot a, 
ok Don Pedro de Toletana, marq. of Villa Francs —— pad 
i Mar, in 1539, and died in 1563. | 


——— 
i — „ „ FI 


Joanna, — 2 Francz3co Masa, — Bianca, Gio 
of the ep. born March 25, 1541, dr. of — Capello, born in 1 
dinand I. died Oct. 9, 1537, a Venetian, archb. of 

in 1565, - mar. Oct. 12, 1579, 1560 

died Ap. 6, | . | died Oct. 9, 1587. killed in 

1578. | N E n 

— — 8 

/ ĩ / — 76 WY 
Philippo, Vincent I, = Eleanora, Henry IV, == Maria, Pietro- oſmo, An 
May zo, duke of b. 1566. king of born 1575, died in mat 
1577) Mantua, died in France, died in 1532, Cap 

þ 6, 1583. m. 1585. 1611. mar. 1600. 1643. an infant, bor 
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. . * | 
el Julino,, Antonio, 5. Feapinanpo II. — Vittoria, Gio) 
i625, b. 1617. b. 4618. n 14, 1610, dr. of Fred. Ubaldo, born July 
d. March 24, 1670. pr. of Urbino, created a ca 


m. Sept. 26, 1623, died Jan 
d. May 24, 1670. 


Coſmo 6, Cos uo III. — Margaretta-Louiſa, Franceſco. 


b. Jan. 20, 1649, b. Aug. 14, 1642, daughter of born Nov. 
d. an infant. d. Oct. 31, 1723. Gaſton ohn Baptiſt, created a car 
duke of Orleans, reſigned i 
mar. Ap. 9, 1661, died Feb, 
died Sept. 17, 1721. 
Ferdinando, has Violante Beatrice, 7 GrovaNxNni-GasToN, == 
| prince of Tuſcany, s. p. daughter of born May 24, 1671, 8. p. 


u Aug. 9, 1663, Maximil an- Mary-E manuel, married at Duſſeldorp 
ied OR. 30, 1713. elector of Bavaria, Ju ly 2, 1697, 
f married Dec. 30, 1688, died July 9, 1737. N 
died in 1731. 4 


GENREAL Oe of the 4 


born June 11, 18619 — 


Fry — — I — * — —— —ſ' — 
| 14 


Giovanni, Garcia, Antonio 3. Fxxpinanrdol, — Chriſtina 
born in 1543s bo. in 1547, and born July 30, 1549 dr. of Carlo 
archb. of Piſa, put to death Pietro created a cardinal 1563, | duke of Lott 

1560, in 1562. d. infants. died Feb. 22, 1608. mar. May 3 
killed in 1562. di. Dec. 19, x 
J DO UBBES 2 * 2 
no, Antonio, Ulyſſio, Pelegrina. 4. Cos uo II. — Maria-Maddelena, 

marquis of count of b. May 12, | dr. of Charles, 

Capiftrano, Bentivoglio, I 590, archdoke of Auſtria, 

. born 1576, d, Feb. 28, mar. OR. 19, 1608, 

died 1621, 1621. died 1631. 

Giovanni Carlo, Matthio, Franceſco, Leopoldo, Maris 


born ſuly 4, 1611, b. May 9, 1613, b. OR. 16, 1614, b. Nov. 6, 1617, bo 
reated a card. in 1644, died unmarried died unmarried created a cardinal died 


died Jan 2a, 1662. Oct. 11, 1667. July 25, 1654. 1667, 
d. Nov. 10, 1675. 

ee ee 1 

Franceſco-Maria, = Eleanora- Louiſa, Two daughters 
orn Nov. 12, 1660, s, p. dr. of Vincent Gonzaga, . who died infants. 
eated a cardinal 1686, duke of Guaſtella, 

reſigned it 1709, matried*July 14, 1709, 
died Feb. 3, 1711. the re- married in 1719, 


to Phil. d' Armſtad, 
governor of Mantua. 


—— — — — — —ü—ä' — 
Nd, == Anna-Maria-Franciſca, John Will, — Maria-Anna- 
| s. p. dr, of Julius-Francis, elector Palatine, , p. born Aug» 1 
) duke of Saxe Lanenbourg, died in 1716, married June 


and widow of Phil. Will. died Oct. 3 


count Palatine of the Rhine. 


5 GenealLocy of the G Dvcar, BRNAMen of the MED 


| 1. COSMO I. furnamed The Great, 
of Florence in 1547, of Siena in 1555, and grand dul 
his dominions, ang died ſoon after, April 21, 1574. 


„„ 60 bf gd 


born June 11, 1619 ä ke 


— * — p — — — — n — — — — —d — — — 
* C | 
Giovanni, Garcia, Antonio 3. FxxpInanDo I. — Chriſtina, | Eleanora, = Pietro, = Bea 
pin 1543s bo. in 1547, and born July 30, 1549, dr. of Carlo III. daughter of Garcia, knight of the daug| 
bb. of Piſa, put to death Pietro created a cardinal 1564, | duke of Lorrainz marg- of Viila Franca, Golden-Fleece, Eman. d 
x 560, in 1592. 4. infants, died Feb. 22, 1608, mar. May 4,! 122 ſtrangled 1578. died 885 iſt d 
ed in 1562. | di. Dec. 19, 1 157 VII 
„% „% ] O 05+ „ „ „ * „ 64 % % «a „ © „ 
. * . — * — — — —— — 
Antonio, Ulyfſio,  Pelegrina, 4. Cos uo Il. — Maria-Maddelena, ranceſco, Carlo, Philippo, Lorenzo, 1] 
marquis of count of b. May z, | dr. of Charles, „May 14, b. March 19, b. Apr. 9, born Aug. 1, b 
Capiſtrano, Bentĩvoglio. 1590, archdake of Auſtria, 1594. 1595, 1598, 1599, 
born 1576, d. Feb. 28, mar. Oct. 19, 1608, flied May 17, ereated a cardi. d. Mar. a7, died unmar. d 
died 1621. 1621. died 1631. 18614. 1615, 1602, Nov. 16, 
. j died June 17, 1648, 
92 „„ 1 1666. 
— — — — — * —— 
Giovanni Carlo, Matthio, Franceſco, Leopoldo, Maria Ha Odoardo I. — Margarita, 
x July 4, 1611, b. May 9, 1613, b. OR. 16, 1614, b. Nov. 6, 1617, —. in 1609, duke of Parma, | b. May 31, 1612, b. 
wed acard.in 1644, died unmarried died unmarried created a cardinal died Avg. 6, 1622. mar, 1628, d. Feb. 6, 1679. d. 
Jan 22, 1662. Oct. 11, 1667. July 257 1654. 1667, | : 
| d. Nov. 10, 1675. | 
| Oe: HI ; | 2d wife. | 
nceſco- Maria, ==  Eleanora-Loviſa, Two daughters | Renuc Claudia-Felicitas, 
Nov. 12, 1660, 8, p. dr. of Vincent Gonzaga,” who died infants. ' duke of Parma, born May 30, 1653 
ed a cardinal 1686, duke of Guaſtella, | | died in 1694. mar. Oct. 15, 1657 
figned it 1709, married July 14, 1709, | died April 8, 1676. 
Feb. 3, 1711. ſhe re- married in 1719, 
to Phil. d*Armſtad, 
governor of Mantua, | | 
— — — — — > —— — — — —jũ—— — — — ” — "mn 
| == Anna-Maria-Franciſca, John Will. — Maria-Anna-Lyviſa, Odoardo II. Ann- Mary 
. p. dr. of Julius-Francis, elector Palatine, , p. born Aug. 11,1667, died in 1693. died an infant. 
duke of Saxe Lanenbourg, died in 1716, married June 5 1691, - 
and widow of Phil. Will died Oct. 31, 1743. 
count Palatine of the Rhine. 
| 
Phil, v. king of Spain. — Elizabeth 
/ fole heir. 
Don Carlos, 
prince of Spain, 
&eclared heir of the grand duchy of Tuſcany, 
64 ſaluted king of Naples, 1 
| | and late king of Spain 


Charles IV. 
king of Spaith 


EDICI, 


5 | — — Camilla, 
grand duke of Tuſcany in 1570, dr. of Antonio Matilla, 
1574. a Florentine Gentleman. 
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2 ane er * * * * | | 
r L 
= Beatrice, aria, Alphonſo II. == Lucretia, Paulo-Jordano == Iſabells, Cefar, == Virginia, Giovaani, 4. 
daughter of b. 1540, d. 15573 duke of b. 1543. Orſini, b. 1645, duke of died (by Eleanora AINEGS | 
Eman. de Maneſis, and three other Ferrara. duke of ſtrangled Modena, Marchzs, grandes of Son 
1ſt duke of daughters mar. 1560. Bracciano. in 1578. mar. 1586. 1615. born 15% denn 
Villareal, died infants. © «3 
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2NzO, Eleanora, Ferdinando, == Catterina, Maria, Fredirico = Claudia, — Leopold V. Pietro, Fra. Maria | 

Lug. 1, b. Nov. 10, duke of bo. May 2, Maddelena, Ubaldi, born June 4, archduke of kt. of bor a6 

99, 1591, Mantua, 1593, bo. June 28, Prince of 1604, _ Avitria, Malta. y- | 

amar. d,Nov.zr, mar, 1617. d. 1629. 1600, Urbino, died Dee. 25, married 1626. 

165 1617. died an mar. 1621. 1648. 

48. N infant. 

. 0 — 3 — | 
Anna, — - Ferdinand-Charles, 

ta, b. July 21, 1616, archduke of Auſtria, 


9. d. Sept. 12, 1676. mar. June 10, 1646. 


— —— * — } 


3d wife, | 
Felicitas, — Leopold, — Eleanors Maria Thereſa, 7 . 
30, 16535, emperor of Germany, daughter of f 
15, 1673s king of | Philip William, eleQor Palatine, | K 
18, 167 . Hungary and Bohemia, born 1645, married June 5, 1679, a2 
died May 3, 1705. | died January 19, 1719. of 
q | 
Mary- Joſepha, Joſeph J. Charles VT, 
dicd an infant. emperor of Germany, declared king of Spain, 
king of became emperor of Germany, 
Bohemia and Hungary, and king of Hangary- and Bohemia, 4. 238 
died 1711. died 1740. 
Charles VII, — Maria Amelia. 3. Francs II. — Maria Thereſa, | | | 3 
emperor and eleQor duke of Lorrainz | queen of 1:0 | 
of Bavaria, | grand duke of Tuſcany, Hungary and Bohemia, | 
and Jaſtly emperor, died 1780. | 
died 1765. | 
2 — — — —ä—ĩ — — c 7? 
ſeph II, 9. PETE LzoroLtD, 
Hons | grand duke of Tuſcanys 
and king of { aid afterwards 
Hungary and Bohemia. emperor. 
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10. Frxaxcis II. 
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and 2. 8 who > Ma Belas, hig 
5 Franciſco was lain 1 in 11474; he 
married Laudomina, daughter of Agnolo 
Acciavoli, by whom he had. alſo, two ſons; 
1. Lorenzo, and 2. © Giovanni, or Julian. 
Lorenzo died in 1486, leaving by his wife 
Lemerinis, daughter of Jacobo Apiana, 
Lord of Piombino, two ſons and ont 
daughter; 1. Pietro, or Lorenzo-Franceſcoz 
2. Averardo, who left no child, and 3. 
Laudomina, married to Franceſco-BSaluinti. 
Pietro, or Lorenzo- Franceſco, died in 
1525; he married Maria, the daughter of 
Tomaſo-Sodorini ; the iſſue of which mar- 
riage was, two ſons and two daughters; 
1. Lorenzo, the aſſaſſin, the duke's mur- 
derer; 2. Julian, biſhop of Berry and arch - 
biſhop of Aix, both in France, he died 
in 1588 ;3.Laud omina, married to Pietro- 
Strozzi, ſon of Philippo; 4. Maddelena, 


who became the wife of Roberto-Strozzi, 


the brother of her. ſiſter's huſband, and 


who, as well as her father, became con- 
{pirators, 
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ſpirators, wick her brother Lorenzo, againſt 
duke Aleſandro. They ſerved in France 
when they were. driven out of Florence ; 
Pietro, became à marſhal of that kingdom, 
and Roberto diſtinguiſhed himſelf in her 
navy; both poſſefling more wealth than any 
two ſubjects i in Europe. | 


„Giovanni, or Julian, the younger fon of 
Pietro-Pranceſco, was born in 1467. He 
was the moſt beautiful youth in Florence. 
Pietro, the Unfortunate, having proſcribed 
bing, he was a principal in that revolution 
which expelledhi the republic. He died in 
1498. having married Catherina the daughter 
of GaleazoBforza, duke of Milan, and widow 
Hieronimo Riario, lord of Imola, a lady 
remarkable for her maſculine ſpirit. The 
iflae of this alliance was an only child, a 
| On, named Ludovico, or Giovanni. e 


* Ludovico: or Gidvatint de Medici, was 


dcducated, by his father-in-law, to arms, 

and from His valour and knowledge in the 
military ſcience, deſervedly ſurnamed the Ins 
e He was — commander of 
1 | that 


Y 
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that army Lorenzo and. pope Leo ſent 
againſt Franceſco- Maria, duke af Urbino. 
He next entered into the ſervice of the 
F revch monarch, Francis I. but his may 
jeſty ſtriving to diſpoſſels his maternal rela» 
tions, the Sforzi of Milan, be. commanded 
an army for. duke Franceſco; however, 28 
a ſoldier of fortune, When that. prince was 
 tuined by, the arms, of France, it did hot 
prevent his joining his moſt chriſtam ma- 
jeſly, in his war, with; the pope: and the 
Venetians, againſt the emperot Charles V. 
In a battle fought at Governola; 1 Gall 
town in the Mantuan territory, he'recrived 
a, wound, by a muſket ball, in his Rnae, 
which. rendered amputation neceſſary lie 
was carried to Mantua, from which it was 
diſtant twelve miles, and where the opera - 
tion was performed. When he was told 

that ſome perſon muſt be provided to ſup- 
ort him whilſt it was done, taking a candle: 
to hold to the ſurgeon, he ſaid, Proceed 
« without fear, I need no body.” The 
fever which followed: the. loſs of his limb 
carried him off, November 19,-1526,. when 
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heir of their e 5 
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he had Red only twenty-eight years. He 
was buried in the cathedral church of Milan. 


The allied powets in him loſt an able 


officer, and Italy one bf the beſt generals 
the ever gave bitth to. In Bis "perſon 
he was above the "middle ſtatüre, and 
proportionably ſtrong and athletic. None 
Amented his death more than bis ſoldiets; 

to expreſs their grief for that event, they 
aſſumed a mburning dreſs; and even their 
ſtandards were of the ſame colour. Thoſe 
Tuſcan” troops he had commanded were 


called, from this circumſtance, „The black 


band. Tn 1.516; he married Maria Sal- 
viati, whom he left a widow, with an only 
child. named Coſmo. He, from the crimes 
of [Lorenzo his ſecond couſin, and the 
connections they had formed with the re- 
publican family of Strozzi, was Eſteertied 
by the friends of Medicean intereſt in Flo- 
rence, as having a right to be deemed the 


-4 


'F tom 4 Stnation of the Medici at this 


8 return to examine the ſtate 
of 


e 
Is * 
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of Florenee, | No. ſooner was: Aleſandro's 
violent death known, than the city was in- 
ſtantly divided; many looked upon the ca- 
taſtrophe as the moſt fortunate of events, 
flattering themſelves that it would extricate 
them from. a flavery they thought inſup- 
portable. Even the emperor, they ſup- 
poſed, would not be diſpleaſed in their re- 
Rojing F lorence to a free government. wy 


Others, however, were not ſo ſanguine; 3 
they had. lately experienced the dire ven- 


geance of the Imperial arms; and dreaded 


a ſimilar chaſtiſement. The friends of the 
Medici they alſo knew. were not inconſi- 
derable, and many of them, from feat 'of 
proſcriptions, confiſcations,/ and baniſhment, 
wiſhed to ſubmit to, and wait with AA 


the deciſign of the emperor. rt. 


hs neus of the tragedy was Don ſpread 
far and wide, and every party ſeemed active 
to profit by it. | The moment the three 
cardinals of Florence knew it, they inſtantly 
quitted Rome to haften to the city, and in 
their way thither they raiſed what forces 

| | they 
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they could; determined to eſpouſe the cauſe 
of freedom; but as they drew towards Flo- 
rence; a deputation was ſent, requeſting them 
to leave their army, and come into the city, 
where they would receive the greateſt fa 
2 by what was deſigned. 


Leaving their troops at Cortona, they 
came with only their private attendants. 
The Medicean party uſed all the arts they 
could to continue to amuſe them, until 
| they had gained ſafficient time, when they 
1 plainly refuſed to comply with their requelt, 
in Teftoring the ancient government, until 
the fenſe of the whole city ſhould be taken. 
They had no means of enforcing them 
now, becauſe their perfons were hoſtages, 
and-they were obliged to comply with the 
Tequifitions made to them of diſbanding 
their forces; having done this, they were 
Permitted to retire, when they ought to 
have been detained, but the fear of offend- 
ing, the papacy prevailed. Leaving. Flo. 
Tence, they joined the republicans. =_ 


+ Alelandro Vitelli, a general of crminence 


= 


GRAND DUKE or TUSCANY. 29g | 
inthe Imperial ſervice; hearing of the death | 
of the duke, alſo haſtened to Florence; and 
thinking it was Bis. duty to take care of 
Charles's intereſt, went to the citadel which 4 
the late prince, bad bult, and began e | 

q 


conyerſe with theygoyernax, and at length F 
inſinuated himſelf ſofar into his eſteem ag to | 
. be admitted, with ſome choice troops, ho 

ſeemed to attend him rather for ſhow than 

uſe; when, inſtead of being a viſitor, he 

commanded obedience as the emperor's go- . | 
verhor. All authority having expired by 
the late duke's death, and che fear of of- 
fending 1h" great a mbnarch, "conſpired to 
make dhe ovetnor reſign bis oſt to Vi- 

| tel, w 0 now hall the fate of lorence i in E. 
his hands, at feat until Charles V. could A 
be Glued "He, However" was won over | 
to the Anteraſt ofo the Medici though not 14 
ſol: (greatly a$:<0 lurrender the citadel, the | | 
abtaining and keeping of 1 which was- 2 ace | 
ceptable to the emperor, that he rewarded 


hith Yo. ery 1 "confideable each ind Na- 
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* ſentiments,” ſome favoured the public | 
| liberty, and joined the pBpillar party under 


general de Medici, of the illuſtrious hpuſc 
of Salviati, which had given ſeveral gonfa- 


Tr Er of comer 
The relations of the Medici were divided 


Lorenzo, who paſſed amongſt ſome of them 
2s, the moſt diſintereſteck of men. Sote 
thought the title of dule too dangerous for 
any to accept. Efivy and jealouſy were 


harboured by others, who could not be 


happy to have a relation FN ſo n 
above them. * 


be reſpeftable widow of the invincible | 


+ 


joniers to Florence and cardinals to Rome *, 
reſided at Trebia, 2 lordſhip of the Medici; | 
here ſhe occupied. her time in havihg her 
only child's education complete. 


. Coſmo, her ſon, was born June 11,1519, 
and conſequently at this time was only 


1 N Yor of age ; he had: TR en 


> Maria Salviati, Colmo's mother, varchaſed the be 


lace Pitti; the lived until 1543- The Salviati became 
after this time lords, 1 and laſtly dukes of 
Orotts Mazazza. 


: 


* progreſs 
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ptogreſs in is ſtudies; he ſeemed to Join the 
Idafning and love of ſcience, and a knowledge 
of the fine arts, which Had ſo generally diſ- 
tinguiſhed the eldeſt branch of the Medici, 
to all that valour which had rendered his fa- 
ther ſo illuſtrious; his prudence was equal 
to his other great qualities, and he rivalled 
Lorenzo the Magnificent in oratory. 


No ſooner had Alcfandro's:death pathos 
him, than, fired with ambition and the 
hope of ſovereignty, he priyately left his 
vouog aoquaintance, and immediately haſ- 

tened to the capital, contrary to the moſt A 
earneſt intreaties and expoſtulations of his 
parent, who wept over him, and the folici- a 
tations of many of thaſe ieee who e ! 
ble around Er cr 


Preſenting himſelf before the wall | 
requeſted to be. acknowledged fucceſſor to 
Aleſandro, ſolemnly declaring to he go- ' 
yerned by their direction, to yield obe= 

| dience to the laws, and he content with an 
annual revenue of twelve thouſand crowns. 
His graceful department, engaging” perſon, 
et rh Q 2 his 
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his rhexozic;, condeſcenſion, and affability, 
joined to the perſuaſive arguments of, his 
numerous. and reſpectable relations and 


friends, l obtained: from the ſenators Dore: 
ar a patient hearing. * 


"The, troaps under viteli which furrould- 
ed the palazzo, and the fear of a civil war, 
joined with the emperor's anger, and the 
dread:of à conquefor's rage, were ſtronger 


motives:than'all the accompliſhments and 


fine protniſes f Coſmo, to comply with his 
requ ſt. in ſaluting him, January , 1536, 
duke and governor of the Florentine repub- 
liel and upon his great ſeal, at leaſt ſo late 
as 154 5 his titles only ran Cos mus M- 
Dres RET. P.“ FLOREH. Dvx II. It is 
ſurmounted, like Aleſandro's, with a circled 
Coronet, without any croſſes, fleur dis, 
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Iepveagor pearls. Rl: 9855 hoop: 


= othing was ever mote prepoſterous than 
tlic conduct of the republicans; at a moment 
wheh' they” ſhould” have been particularly | 
kee 25 ſeemed | aſhamed of their Flt 


4084 81 88 55 
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and dteading puniſniment, they left Yereich 
* enemira. di gανjum)do 203099 
a ai IS TARA a de Ertion that cauſe ker 
RR Alefandro Had been Merifced "ie 
though they | had left Flb retlbs,"the did nat 
k the” deſign of re-eſt4blithin Ah 88. 
ernment ü pon its-Aäctent fodtHg, wv 
were too powerful and £66 nütgefbus to 58 
Held in contempt. What part Charles V. 
woulditake was uncertaib ; Catherina queen 
of France, was clio avowed rie nde gf La- 
renz6 and the: popular betty ihqugh it 
ſeemed injuring»heriic uence;) in de- 
priving the Medici ef the gan UH prints, 
by levelling them 1 the ſtation i of ꝓxivat 
a Ol 906324 NAH t0.93\nb 
Coſio 8 Reel was therefore preca- 
rious, if not Vel cry dangerous? but he dif- 
played as much predence in feetring/.a he 
had "Tone courage” in obtaitfing the- governs 
ment ; no rage F* Was löſt, no advati- 
3 


D dt 09 = nN 2d 


; „The republicans obtain g ai ance. from 
France, occaſioned the em eror ; to. declare 


4 4 iv —_— 


25 Q3 himſelf 


- | a Tut ros cosuo t 


=_ | himſelf bis protector, from fear of his op- 
b ponent obtaining ſo .canſiderable an ally as 
| Florence. More therefore to,mortify France, 
I than fam regard to Coſmo, he confirmed 
what the ſenate had done, inveſting him 


| pollefied, and 9. imperial generals w were 
ordered to give him eyery aſſiſtance. 


Gun young duke, farther to unite bunte 
with his majeſty, ſolicited the hand of his 
daughter, the virgin widow of his prede- 
veflor; Charles refuſed; this requeſt, he 
knew: Coſmo From inteteſt muſt prove a 
Ancere; ally; to pleaſe the-pope, Paul III. 
he gave ber to his grandſon, Aleſandro, 
5 duke of Parma, who became ſo famous af- 
terwards for his valour and ſkill in war; 
whom, ſurviving, ſhe; was entruſted with 
the government of the Netherlands for 
many years :. ſhe was uncommonly maſcu- 
line and goarſe i in her appearance, but, fehr 
fible and prudent. She remarked, upon her 
father's marrying her to the duke of Par- 
ma, that where child ſhe was married to a 
rank and now the was, become a * 


ſhe was given to a boy. Coſmo, though diſ- 
appointed in a refuſal of Margaret, obtaingy 
a. ſcafonable- alliance with Bleanora, the 
daughter of the viceroy of Naples; a part 
of the fortune of four. hundred theuſaad 


ducits which ſhe brought, purchaſed- f 
the emperor the citadel of Florence, which 


inſured his quiet dominion, and fully eſta- 
liſhed the pre-eminence « of his poyrer. "gt 


— 


FPearſul of the cnaſectntenty within Flo- 
rence declaring for the tepublicans with- 
out, he choſe to run the hagard of having 
them join the army of his enemies, rather 
than xiſk the miſchiefs they could do him 
here they were. The republicans by 
this means increaſed their army, and / it 
amounted to four thouſand men; each | 


party was animated with an inveterate ha- 


tred to the other, branding their antagoniſts 
with the moſt odious names. The repub- 
licans called Coſmo's party” betrayers of 
their country, and their enemies in return 
loaded them with the names of 2 7 
and rebels, © n BODY 


od, Q 4 4 


—— 
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After various ſkitmiſhes, which "only 
ſtrengtheneddꝭ theit mutual hatred, the con- 
tending factions met at Marona, the one 
anxious for dominion, the other deſirbus of 
obtaining liberty, and both iaflamed by ran; 
ry and r revenge. doidvw Foul: 


43% 48 & 5 ck: 
"Fortune, — Tome. time wavered, but at 


31715 71 


length declared for the duke. © Many, con- 
ſcious that mercy | would not be granted, 
and aſhamed” to fly,” fought, regardleſs of 
danger; determining to die bravely, as they 
could! not live hondurably. This was 
à ſatis faction few of the moſt conſiderable 
prion coulttexperientes The ſoldiers 

e eee _ £6 Priſoners, not to 
put cet ay. iin  erif9rrt 21ct; 
£58 


1 Thoſe that +l into \ theſe enemies s hands 
were led into F lorence in the moſt con- 
temptuous manner. Many were put. to 


| death with all the inſults and \indignities 


that. youthful Vengeance could. ſuggeſt; F 


As of 


ſeveral were led to execution upon aſſe 
1 in remembrance of the deſtruction, of 


the enemies of the Medici, annual races of 


1393 2A 2 © | thoſe 
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thoſe animals were inftituted;habditwhich 
ſtilbtontinue. g Das n,) lo nou: bayo! 


22 AF . 
Lorenzo, ihe: Os 0 ſcaped from! the 


Jette, and fled to > Venice t to Join "ome of 
"the other unhajpy'n obles that had ſought 


protection there” but gang hitmfelf not 


faſe in that city removed to Conſtantinople: 
Eoſmb s ſpies "tacit Him there,” and aim- 
ing to'take him off, he returned to Venice, 
where he fell à Reſerved victitn to His Gn 
ittfamous parrieſde, iff 15 697 ten Fears after 
he had committed one of tlie moſt deteſt. 
Able;aRs that has ever ſtaingd abe charter 
l man. The perſons whe cfiected ys death, 
and the manner of their doing it, aue, if poſ- 
ſible, more extraordinary. than the length of 
time elapſed ſince Algſandro's; for he fell by 
the hands of Nor ſoldiers, one of whom had 


| OTC Sf 1 
been in the prince's guard; and {o ouch were 


they pleaſed with the opportunity of reveng- 
ing the duke's murder, that they refuſed to 
accept the large fy Coſmo had ſet upon 
the head of this his « levoted relation. . Hap- 
70 Lorenzo left no child. W moſt be 


"contetſed 


mn A. 


Loaded as. a n Eno T DD 


nir or co SMO . 


 :corifeſled that he had conſiderable abilities, 


loved men of ſcience, and promoted learn- 


ing. He wrote. Lamenti, publiſhed at 
Modena i in t amo. and Acidoſio Commedia, 


Printed at Florence in 1 396, in the ſame ſize. 
'Strozzi; who was amongſt the priſoners, 


| Was ſent to the citadel, and at length re- 


mained alone of all that were taken. To 
avoid an ignominious death, he followed the 
example of the younger Brutus, exhorting 


his ſons to revenge his death, and to remove 


his remains into a free ſtate. d 2+ 
He left behind him, upon his chimney- 
piece, 1 wy" his 3 . _ 
ba Virgil: W wy 
0 6 Than gals eb e ee dr . 885 
0 [ « May loine/avenger from my athes riſe !” 137 


The Strozzi fulfilled the latter requeſt, and 


endeavoured to comply with the former. 
It is worthy of remark, that Cofmo's 8 de- 
ſcendants paid Philippo' $ memory compli- 
ments as public as deſerved: Lorenzos 
name is never men tioned but with: abbor- 
rence and deteſtation. ee 


A 115 
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A civil war quelled is; always, attended 
with great advantages tothe; (oveitign. 
ofthe, well aware of this, ſeized. the-op- 
Portunity af extending his prerogative, ef 
fixing his power in an arbitrary manner, of 
increaſing . his revenue, and. cruſhing. his 
enemies, who were now pnable to make 
the leaſt reliſtance,. and Florence again ſaw 


herſelf completely cuſlaved, by. « one 1 her 


citizens. 17181 T9 ty oro err ehs ys» . Her 
k WT 74 * #113 19 145 


At this crifis Colne bite upon ' 
throne, which, though newly, was firmly uf- 
tabliſhed. Inſtead of the reveriue af twelve 
thouſand crowns, f for which he had 1 flipulat- | 
ed, he is ſaid te to have raiſed f it ;to one hun- = 
dred and twenty! thouſand. | "By co CO nfilcatdns | 
he gained Poggio e ratolino, - an 
other extenſive landed. eſtates, ang 2 
perſonal effects, which. were eſtimated 
Eighty, millions of ſcudi., ” Srill re 
ſecure. Florence, he added apother's cit ade] 

to that built by Alefandro,. , 


LVoizen 
The genius © of Coſmo expanded with his 
N. from a pro pentlemaii de became 
tie 


*% . 
. 
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lchlenfirſt prinet⸗ in Italy, and: confeſſedly tlie 
Wiſeſt ande moſt? politie in Europe. His 
ſrogality was equal to his courage and pru- 
dence in other reſpects he united the cha- 
racter f merchant awithithatof ſovereign.” 


ws ſeemed abſolutely rieceffaty,” as it 


was the foundation of commerce, and. pro- 
miſed to "reſtore that ſtrength Florence had 
Toft by her civil wars, as well as to eſtabliſh 
and ſettle the new government in ſuch a 
manner eee fear no future mis- 


fortunes. E * 1222 "Pp 3 a (1? d dv. ITY N 1 4%; 


" "Amidft this Sache fob pai he WA it 16 
Jullly © alarm ed by France's 8 "obtaining i 
republic of Sienna, which? ly ee 
to F lorefice, and he was convinced of the 
ap antiplihy- the F rench court bote 

"by Fietrö, the ſon of Philippo Strobl, 
be 2 "brother-in-law of Lorenzo de 

Medici, having been appointed eneral of 


ker army in Italy; à man of alt" others ob 


noxious to him and bis desreſt intereſts. 


ent i 


180 . 20 


|; 5 
In ch e moſt. farcible x manner vis urged to 


the emperor the abſotate neceſſity there was 
for 


GRAND DUKE: OF TUSCANx. * 
for his ſending an army to regexer Sienna 
the poſſoſſion of wich gaye auch. manifeſt! 
advantages to his old and dreaded rival: 
Charles : couldo not, without the utmoſt 
concern, fee. France enjoying: ſd deſireableꝭ 
a daminion in the cheart of Italy, but cr 
cumſtanced as he was, he could neither 
raiſe nor maintain a force ſufficient to d 
t e F French, from that ſituation. 8 


1 

The only -propoſal that he could n 
to Coſmo, was for him t9 undertake the war, 

and ſtipulated, that, if he obtained the ter 
_ ritary,. he ſhould hold it until the debt, 
accafioned by its conqueſt, ſhould, be. dif. 
charged Unbappp Sicgua,, the fiſter and 
rival of Florence, in commerce and in 
misfortunes |. A prey to faction within, ang, 
the aim of the Emperor, of France, Coſmo, . | 
and the Pope. The two former, under the 
ſpecious epithet, of protector, had. alters, 
nately robbed her of her treaſure, and. de- 


ſpoiled her of Ibertmn. 
Coſmo, with bis uſual Prudence; took 
erery precaution before he engaged with ſo 
TESUDIN ? powerful 


9 _—_. cm” _—_ 
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— and dangerous an- enemy 2 
France. Nothing ſhewed his fagacity, and 
tie knowledge he had of mankind, more 
that the means he too to engage the 
farſt- general in Italy in his: ſervice; and 
whom he .could fo well oppoſe: to Strozzi, 


" © whilſthe remained i in his own dominions to 


e | (112 N 


In that age = Ne FELT e 
Nina Medieini, who, from a mil- 
ler's fon, became the cbmmander of an 
army; this man's mind was not equal to his 
fortune, at leaft vanity led captive his un- 
derſtanding. Athamed of his origin, though 
4 proof of his merit, he affected to be 
thought. of the family of Medici. Coſmo, 
wo win fo able a commandet, inſtantly 
aſſiſtedl it the cheat, by owning him his 
couſin, and the fimilarity- of their names 
alded the joint wilhes of both. The 
ohe wanted to paſs for a man of birth, by 
dropping the laſt ſyllable of his name; the 
other a brave and ſkilful warrior. Coſmo, 
enk nd, Medicini his relation, 
: though 


Fu - L % 


ah 
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© * though his name or thoſe of his aticeſtors/ 
| Ne 9 


* 


” " Medicini® to ſhew his = for 7 ad, 
family that had adopted him, acted with a 
conduct ſuperior to what had ſo juſtly en 
titled him % fame and fortune; and the 
French general gave hic advantages he 
did not intend, by injuring the cauſe of 
his royal employer, to gratify on every de. 
caſion that revenge his father had be- 9 
queathed to him on marble, engraved with E "' 
the fatal inſtrument with which he deſtroy- _ 
ed himſelf. Sienna, after as gallant a de- . 
fence as Florence had made againſt the Me- 
dici, under the arms of Clement VII. and 
Charles V. was obliged to ſubmit to her 
conqueror, April 22, 1555, and by its = 
| IR Coſtno ruined: the French 18 1 
Ae de 60 ik vt means = 
from his moſt powerful and inveterate enc- .* 
mies. The revenues of Sienna afforded an 
2 intereſt fot the money employed in its 
reduction. 


* 0 
——_ — — _ __ 
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teducgiqn · Its cos gave 4 reputation. to 


his arms, and. eſtabliſhed his. character 28.8. 
prince of ſuperior capacity. It raiſed. his 


the holde t at Bote. Men 0 


47; 


importance abraad, and ſtruck an 1 0 int 


Ap 


” When, 8 faw a on Caſes: Z 
Philip pL. the fon and ſucceſſor of Charles V. 


Wen 


in, his CGominions 73 Spain, Was Waking, to 
obtain, or rather O retain. allies, he ſo judi- 
ciouſly alarmed. the. fears of this ſuſpicious 


and, Ae de monarch, by, opening a 


treaty 1 With \ France and.t the Pope, his; unpla>, 
cable and potent enemies, that Philip i ima 
gined ſome great and deciſive ſtroke Was 
meditated by thoſe, potentates, to wreſt from 


him rr of Pry, A ea ear 
vexned, 11 1 0 91 Aid 


Coſmo to eee the greater 8 <P 
theſe jealouſies that he had inſtilled: into 


Philip's mind, peremptorily demanded. the 


repayment. of the, ſums bich had been 
expended. in the 1 —4— of Sienna, and 
alſo. the other loans he had raiſed for the late. 


emperor 8e, and. his, own. uſe,,. The Spaniſh, 
” king 


1 1 Buha. 


— 


king knew the depth of the duke's under - 
ſtanding, and fearful ''of having ſuch an 
enemy, determined to win him, bow) great 


_ the ſacrifice might be. NO: ot wo 


To prevent, therefore, the ratification 

of a treaty lo fatal to his intereſt, Be pro- 
poſed what Was the wiſh of Coſmo's Heart 
to obtain; "this" was the inveſtiture 'of 
Siennd, upon the eaſy condition of homage, 
and ſupplying the crown of Spain with a 


{mall body of troops when called upon, in 


any wars their e ROY que en» 
gage in . Fe 05 1 Hor 


In this manner aid he wh Coſmne 655 
tain Sienna, not as receiving but conferring 
a favour, though it was "what above al 


. he defired,* but before e * 


31 1 Foy. 42 T. 44 > 4+ 


"iO emperor: abs ſix fottreſſes/ * I» . 
Degli Prefidii, hich is on the goaſt; their names ar 


Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Hercole, Porto San Ster 


phano, Monte Philippo, and Porte Longone, and wette de- 


figned to facilitate the communication between ie MI. 
laneſe and the king of Naples. | The, empergr yas. 


foſleſled oi four, and the Spaniards of ee 30 
£201 R Never 
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1 Thispdlitic prinee las wiſe obtälded Mom 


never dared to hope for, and tliat too againſt 


the ſentiments of all the privy councellors 


of Spain. Sienna brought him an acceſſion 
of dominion of nearly fifty | miles ſquare, 


| containing its capital of the ſame name, and 


five other epiſcopal cities, and twenty-ſix 
walled towns, the whole. producin ga reve- 


nue of one hundred and fifty [thouſand 


ELOWNS- Philip alſo honoured him with 
the, order of the Golden F leece. Ts wt 


Spain Porto Ferrario, u Elba, a [mall 
iſland lying upon his coaſt, in. ſatisfaction 
for dehts he had lent its ſovereign. Per- 


ceiving the vaſt conſequence of traffic, by 
which his prudent anceſtors had raiſed the 


Medici from an humble ſtation, and which 
had elevated him to the rank, if not of the 
"Beſt to the moſt reſpectable of the more. 
Inferior potentates, he determined to eſta- 


bliſh in his dominions a free port, to which 
all nations ſhould reſort, without thoſe re 
ſtrictions that injured commerce and im- 


poveriſhed the ſtate. He ſaw that Leghorn, 
0 a then 


50 


ö 
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then an inconſiderable place, ſurrounded with 


an unwholeſume moraſs, was capable of being 
made every way ſuitable for the purpoſe he 
deſigned it, and, for an inconſiderable ſum, he 
purchaſed it of the Genooſe, and. it is nowthe 
firſt place of trade in Italy; an advantage 
of the greateſt 9 to thoſe ſovereigns 
who have owned it. ese 51 


Loads 18 (1 7 1 


ro put a ſtop to thi Torkiſh __ the 
African pirates inſulting his coaſts, and 


which would always be a bar td the trade 


he meant to eſtabliſii in his dominions, he 
bling, in a great meaſure, that of Malta; 
he built a fleet of gallies, which were com- 
manded by thefe knights. Theſe military 
and religious commanders protected the 
eommerce of his ſubjects, and enriched 
himfelf by the priaes they too from tho 
enemy. It gave him a force at ſea ſuperior 
to all Italy it ſeemed to brave the mightieſt 
monarchs who were. inimical to bis intereſt, 
He joined his forces to Malta when attack- 


ed. 1 tbe puiflant arms of Sohyman the 
R 2 Magnificent, 


+ ad 


_- 
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Magdifcent, and obliged him to abandoi 


the enterpriae he had undertaken. The 
commanderies annexed to thie order, afforded 
2:proviſion for the younger ſous of ennobled 


families, and kept them from attempts: 
Ne bis Kerle and government. if FD. 


am Ro: 


Some We 75 between Coſmo A | 


Alphonſo, duke of Ferrara, about prece- 


dchcy, the navigatidn cf the Po, and the 
Gaty ypandale:d Alphonſo appealed to itht 


vantage of whatever offered, inftantly-faw; 
itecwas his ãntereſt to Jean to the pontiff, 
and: truſt to his award ; heſidesa, his holineſs: 
was te hruther of that very Medieino: that 


| bad been engraftett into the family of Me- 


diti, and hoſe elevation he had in a great 
mtaſure procured. 0! © no. 2769 Lm 
Zeche duke Fendered Plus e ſſential fetvide 
by lang fadtibn to che 'countit he Had 
cited: *and which fat 5 in Trent, and Wäkted 


* a] Piotectlon "of the” ffends ot the 
Roman 


einperor: Maximilian Ly i Pope: Pius V. 
eiimed the ſole right of decicling theſa 
paints: Caſmo icyeriwatchful:to take ad- 


\ 
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Roman court to make its decrtes reſpected. 
This condeſcenſion coſt Coſmo very little, 


but did him the moſt eſſential ſervice; for as | 


he protected the tiara, Pius was determined, 


in gratitude, toi Sreſent him with a more 


ſplendid diadem. than that he wote; at firſt 
he meant to confer upon him the title of 
king; but it raifed ſoloud an-outeryithrongh- 
out Italy, and met with ſuch oppoſition 
from Maximilian, who alone thought. he 
had the power of giving titles to. primces 
and Philip, who. could not endure that 
there ſhould be anꝝ other king than himſelf 
in Italy, that Pius changed his firſt deſign ; 
but, to raiſe. him above every, other poten- 
tate under the rank of a king, he re ſolved to 


create him Grand Duke. of Taſcany. In 


doing this he not only. augmented, the papal 
prerogatives, but inoteaſed his qyn perſonal 
dignity, by Fog: a pringe, his e 


relation. | 
| — ”" a 4 +» 6 1 5 3 4+ 3 


-Colino; to e de ak hid I 
_ to Rome, Where was! ptovided: a 
8 diadem, which cſtpne hundred 
0 R z and 
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and twenty thouſand crowns of gold, it was 
inſeribed round the rim ytvs v. rox r. MAX. 
OR EXIMIAM DILECTIONEM''ET. CATHO- 
11e RELIGIONIS 2 KN 'PRACIPYVM 


QV2 ' JVSTITIE -STVDIVM, 'DONAVIT-. 
Pius placed it upon his head, March 5,1570, 


with the | utmoſt ſplender and magnifi- 
cence... Upon his return to the Vatican, he 
was conducted by the cardinals Montalto 
and Aleſandrino, in one of the / pope's 
The populace at the ſame time were 
entertained with every amuſement poſſible, 
plays,” horfe- races, and tournaments; and 
fill farther to celebrate the occaſion, and 
tompliment” the prince, triumphal arches 
were erected. The ceremony, glorious 
alike to Rome and Tufcauy, is detailed at 
ſuch a length as to make a pamphlet. 


* 


"Cofino had now attained to higher power 
and dignity than his moſt ſanguine ambi- 
tion could have prompted him to hope: 
he was feared,” reſpected, and careſſed by 
the contemporary Princes. The vaſt ſums 
tO; 8 be 
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he could comtnand, when ſpecie was q 
fearce in Europe, made his alliance eagerly 
fought by the greateſt monarchs. Charles V. 
was indebted to him for loans of money, 


troops, and ſhipping, in his wars wich the 


Proteſtants, Turks, and: Algerines. He 
formed a regular body of forges, and, his 
gallies performed the moſt alen ſervices, 
and conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed themſelves 

in. the famed battle of Lepanto. Cp Aga 


Henry VIII. admired and ppc 8 


Coſmo with his purſe. Though his ma- 
jeſty of England may, with juſtice, be ac- 
cuſed of tyranny, yet his enemies muſt all 
own that he was a judge of merit, and va- 
lued it. Is it not fingular, that ſo rich 2 
prince as Coſmo, ſhould owe money to ſo 
extravagant, and, in the end, needy a ſove- 
reign as Henry; yet it js well known that 
John lord Lumley received C. 14,259, due 
from Coſmo, with the intereſt. that had 


accrued, and: for which queen Elizabeth 


gave her diſcharge, Coſmo always ex- 


preſſed his obligation and attachment to 
R 4 "== 7 0 
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the Engliſh" monarch, though Clement VII. 
hid adjudged him an heretie, aud as ſuch 
under the fuhminations of the Vatican thuns 
aer. In a letter dated June 85 1945, Coſo 

to files Henry v a. ſerene and glorious | 
* . 014 


Am midſt all the ſcenes of War in which he 
«a engaged, "all the expences be incurred 

in purchabitig ſüch am ple territories, Be 
was ** unmindful of 'beautifying and 


a deraing his capital; in patrovifing the fine 


arts, and thoſe! that excelled in them; but 
ons the gontrary he exceeded all Abe in 
thoſe reſpects. 2111 1% Faszie tri 


8 41819 


He erbcted fb" many, ww ſuch Kuperb 
ſtructures, ſtatues, andobeliſks, that it was 
with juſtice that he ſaid, © He found a city 
of ſtoͤne, but he leſt ene of marble.“ 
He augmented,” or rather teſtored the li- 
brary Clement VII. had founded. He 
made Florence © the fair, truly the mags 
ec ee, and it became the ſeat of whe 


— Tit 388 * 


33 9 King Henry VIIL FO nth 5 x. Ck 17 


ment VII. the duke of 9 and Coſmo I, | ; 
arts, 
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learning wert ſure to find protection, ani 
the moſt am ple proviſion in his court. He 
frequently; ſpent: his hours amongſt them, 
and not ſeldom gave them inſtructions in 
choſe ſciences they ſo much excelled in. 
His palaces were as large, mare, elegant, and 
better furviſhed than thoſe of the; greateſt 
monarchs ; like our ſoyereigns, at the back 
part of one of them he had. a collection of 
lions, tygers, bears,. wolves, apes, eagles, 


pid « other rare animals, ; K 
| 9 25 T 9 1 


„Npr Was this een paid only t to F los | 


rence, it extended throughout his domi- 
nians,'., The: univerſity and arſenal, of Piſa 
were founded by him. The ſums he ex 
pended; upon theſe, ſeemed immenſe, and 
muſt appear the more extraordinary at a 
time when Charles V. who was ſovereigu 
of. Germany, Spain, the Netherlands, Mex- 
ico, and Peru, was often in the utmoſt diſs 


rel for very inconſiderable ſums, and which x 


he could not procure but from Co mo, who 
at bk death left in his treaſury ten winken 
a1 


19411 ITT "# FI 1 of 


arts. Ben famous in every branch of 


* 
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ef gold ducats, and the value of two mil- 


lions in precious ſtones, beſides a clear re- 
venue of ſive hundred thouſand. crowns, 
chiefly ariſing from the unt e * 
real eſtates in Tuſcany. ar dne 

Such à man appeared jultly to aer 
the title of Coſmo the Great. His do- 
mefſtic happineſs was for ſome dis equal 


to his other good fortune, he had a nume - 


rous family, and his children all * 
to reflect honour upon him. 


The vices of ſome of his n and 


of himſelf, deſtroyed the ſanguine hopes 


that might have been entertained of its 
continuance, for fad and melancholy rela- 


tions muſt, in Juſtice to truth, be mention- 


ed, which 'are alike \odious to nature, and 
the God of Nature, which Ig Rr" 
and ſhock humanity. 


The ſplendor of Colmo's character had 


been ſo great, that all the firſt ſovereigns 
united to raiſe his family to the height of 


worldly glory. The emperor Maximilian 


had promiſed to give Franceſco - Maria, 


uy 
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daughter, the archducheſs Joanna. Philip 
king of Spain, had ſent for the young prince 
to his court, to add {till more to his honour, 
and Pius had given a cardinal's hat to Gio- 
vanni, his ſecond ſon, when only ſeventeen 
years of age, and alſo had conferred upon 

him the archbiſhopric of Piſa, Fry he 
had attained his twentieth: year. 


Giovanni was a ptince of the greateſt 
expectations, was univerſally reſpected, and 
would probably, had he lived, been an or- 
nament to his name ind family. Garcia, 
the third ſon, was, ſays Cellini, a pretty 
«playful boy, but he was paſſionate and 


raſh ; their tempers were diſſimilar; he had 


reached his fifteenth year only. The bro - 
thers, in purſuing the chace, had ſome alter= 
cation; Garcia, impetuous and violent, drew 
his poignard, and in a moment pierced, the 
_ cardinal to the heart. They were alone; 
Garcia, with a preſence of mind above his 
years, inſtead of being oyerwhelmed with 


honor for the fratricide he had committed, 
rode 


2 
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rode a witli all the ſpeed his horſe could 
tale Him, and joined their attendants. 
Hi bother was "miſſing, fearch was 
made, and the body of the unhappy Gio- 
vanni was ſoon diſcovered, The petpetra- 
tor” was Toon known to the ſorrowing pa- 
rents; for Garcia, young as be was, had 
endeavoured, by affected ignorance, to re- 
move ſuſpicion, yet the penetration of the 
father ſoon unveiled the myſtery, and Gar- 
cia was repreſented to his imagination. as 2 
monſter in nature. 
The grief he felt for the loſs of ee 
rite child, whoſe eſtabliſhment he had pro- 
cured; and on whom he had fixed his fond- 
eſt hopes, at firſt overwhelmed him. His 
indignation was, een too great for for- 
row to mollify. 15 Sd nun nig di 1800 


Garcia was PO to tre beſdre 
him, when' the incenſed parent, reproaching 
him with the murder of his brother with 
alf the vehemence that anger could dictate, 
or fury urge, concluded thus: I · muſt 
. N revenge the death of the innocent 

cc by 


— 
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«by the deſtruction of the guilty, you muſt 


give back your life to him that gave it.“ 
The proſtrate youth implored for pardon; 


urging,” that he had fitſt been ſtruek by 
Giovanni; but the inflexible parent, alike 
deaf tolhis moſt earneſt intreaties and im- 


portunities for mercy, and the calls of na- 
ture, plunged a dagger into his boſom, and 
he fell dead at his feet *. 


This horrible tranſation, that pred | 


the. Medici of two. princes in à few days, 


was ſo carefully ;-concealed, that for ſome 


time it was only known to confidential at- 


tendants. A report was carefully fpread 
that their deaths were. owing to a conta- 


*. Lord Corke relates chat Garcid was Killed upon 


Eaſter Sunday following the allaffination, when, by the 


perſuaſion of the grand- ducheſs, he knelt to obtain his 


facher's pardof ; but alf the conteigpbraty authors faz 
chat the two brothers died within'a fg days of each 


other. Coſmq could have had nd thought of concealing 
the manner of Garcia s.death. from the world, if he ih 
killed him in ſo public a way ; neither i in that caſe would 
it have been decent to have buried Him as In Anoden 
perſon, much leſs, to have rr Spken of g Som- 
| mendation at his lügen. an — 5 
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gious diſorder, then very prevalent in Tuſ- 

cany; to farther impoſe! upon the public 

mind, their bodies were conveyed together, 
with ſolemn rites, to the cathedral. of Flo- 
ronce, where an oration was pronounced to 
their praiſe, and the more to blind the peo. 
ple, Garcia's merit was * were ths 
inſiſted upon. 


| The unhappy 8 under fo 
ſevere a blow, and ſoon followed' her mur- 
dered ſons to the grave; but foreign princes 
either never knew, or did not notice this 
violence. Pius immediately gave the ſame 
eoeleſiaſtical honours and promotions to 
Ferdinando, the next brother to Garcia, 
that Giovanni had enjoyed. | 

It is not to be wondered at that Coſmo 
had often forggtten to temper mercy. with 
juſtice, when he did not fpare the life of 
bis ſupplicating child, The aſſaſſination of 
Garcia thrills. one with horror, yet it was 
not the worſt of Colino's actions. 1 


150 con dake ſought relaxation from 
0 | buſineſs 
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buſineſs in the company of ladies; Eleanora 
Albicia was his declared miſtreſs ;: yet nei- 
ther this fair one, not his ſecond wife, 
vrhom he choſe; only on account of her per- 
ſonal attractions, could prevent his carrying 
his amours to a more criminal length than 
his predeceſſor Aleſandro ever could. The 
one -defiled the beds of his ſubjects, and 
violated the cloiſter. Coſmo! robbed! his 
Me A Iabella of her 2 er i pw 


1 


Perhaps this would have been for ever 
unknown, had not Vaſari, who was repoling 
upon the ſcaffolding of the great hall, the 
ceiling of which he was painting, been a 
witneſs of what ſhocks nature to relate, and 
ſharhes even imagination. Judge the artiſt's 
danger, when the grand duke, finding the 
ſcaffolding ſtir, ran up to him with a 
poignard in his hand; he However eſcaped 
the threatened danger, by pretending fleep ; 
a FE ſcarcely to be equalled. 


Vaſari fniſhed what he had undertaken, 


left Tuſcany, and then publiſhed the * 


\ 4 p 
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of the guilty , palr. Thee death tof Garcia 
was hut the ſentence of a juſti though an 
iuflexible judge; the manneriof his\deathy 
more than the action, hurts our ſenſihility for 
this has no excuſe, no palliation. 80 little 
were his vices of this deſcription known, 
| that the learned Thomas, who knew; the 
duke perſonally, fays, © he hath divers fair 
L children by: his) wife, and loveth her ſo 
well, that in 2 manner ha never goth 
« abroad, (unleſs it be to church) without 
her, and is "reputed F be dt chaſte 
© man. n AR nt , W's. - 
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What a revetſe are 8 two cireum- 
gane in the fine character before drawn 
of. Coſmo; the likeneſs. of Auguſtus, as | 
himſelf Was accuſtomed to tay, and for that 
_ reaſon, he uſed. his device. He had the 
head of that wiſe Fine but ; the heart. of 


Caligula, 8 


— ** 7 f 
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Calmobalbmpout with a>buly. uber ge per⸗ 
haps too tortured with remorſe, copying 
the” example of his benefattor Charles V. 
IG to private life ; but exhauſted nature, 


by 


2 
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by'a lingering illneſs, ſoon after carried him 
off. April 21411 $71, having ed r 
and reigned thirty-cight ee 
* A cöntemp porary riter of our own nation, 
whs perſonally knew this x great man, gives 


this character of Him: He is learned and 
ve") "Wie: he aſeth few words, and is, neverthe- 


"* Tefs, in Bis own "tongue eloquent. In the 


4 Adtnimiſtration of juſtice he is ſo ſincere, 
that fince the time of his reign, which is 
% now above ten years, 1 have not heard 
that he hath. pardoned; any perſon con- 


vice too ſhocking to be named, then more 
« prevalent. in Florence than any other 
« part of Italy, by ordeting it to be pu- 
« niſhed with pain of death; and "hath 
e brought his eſtate in ſuch quietneſs, as it 
« hath not been theſe three hundred years; 
« ſo that Florence may well ſay, that in 
« him ſhe hath found her long: deſired 
“liberty. Fer though he abſolutely hath 
% the whole revenues to his own uſe, yet 
« the ſurety. that the. F lorentines have in 
S * their 
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their own things, which heretofore: they 


% never | had, is more worthy to them 


« than the common revenue is beneficial 
„to the city. Finally, the virtue of 
vs; this duke Coſma, befides the worthi- 


« neſs of his dominion, as bath brought 


« him in ſuch reputation, that he-is-num- 
10 bered as one of the xareſt princes of our 
1 time, and feared alſo. as one in whom 
„there be hid things of. a greater moment 


21 f 


15 « than tl the rule of that only eſtat g. 


be grand duke twice married, fir, in 
T 599, *Bleanora, daughter of Pedro de 
TFottland} marquis of Ville Pranca, and 
viceroy of r nee She died in 1 562. 
The iſſue of this alliance was . ſons 
_— pon tae e W 2 8 


71 y yy : b . 


. ee his ns 


2. Giovanni, the ill ill-fated cardinal, and 
archbiſhop" of®Pifa; born im 143, and 
Killed by his brother in 1 302. 


31 Garcia, born in 1547, put to death 
iy) his father s hands in 1562. 


. Antonio, 
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_ Antonio, who'died an imant h 
8. Fietto, "who atth died; in bis duty: 


6 Fardingndo,. who became. + Sac 
and archbiſhop of Piſa, but exchanged his 
hat for the Egtraſcan diadem, upon his 
eldeſt brother's death. e 
%% Pietro, who--diftingaidied; bimſelf-2g 
a generakjn the ſetvice of: Spain and awwas 
honoured hy that crown with. the ordet of 
the Golden Fleece, in 15937 app 
alſo, high adtniral of that kitglem v, and 
obtained the chancellor ſhip of thegreat ors 


der of St. Jago. He died it 1606, leaving 


no iſſue by either of his wives, who were, 
Eleanora, daughter of Garcia, marquis of 
Ville Franca, his maternal uncle, whoſe 
tragie death, in 1 578, will be ſeen iu 
à future page; and 3 


1 


ai dg 
Great Britain, was offered, in 169% to be PIP 
High Admiral of Spain, he refuſed i it, as not ſuffici 
honourable, becauſe a younget 'fon-bf Siyoy ahd 0 
oy had enjoyed it. 
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3 daughtet of Emanuel de Ma neſis, fitſt dyke 
| of Villa Real. He had, however, à natural 
ſon, Pietro, knight of Malta. Pietro, the 
fither, 18 buried in 4 part of the church of 
St. Lorenzo, in Florence, called Capella di 
Michael Atigelo, or Ye Prencipi, from its 
having been built under the direction of that 
great architect, and from the number of 
princes: bariet in it. Pietro's monument, 
with that of his brother Giovanni, is againſt 
the left walſ in entering the principal door. 
It is of mahle, decorated with a beautiful 
bronze foliage of five feſtoons, the work - 


manſhip-of Andrea Veriochio. ; 15 5 5 Dy 


wh 


*o 8. | Maria, born 1/1540, a0 and died in 1587. 


9. e! . in 184, and married, 
in 1860, 40 Alphonſo, II. dukel af Ferrara; 
a diod in 1597 Las: ö = N 8s 


10. Ifabella, born in 1545, and married 
10 Paul- Jordano Orſini⸗ duke of Bracciano. 
Of whom, and bet imiſcrable death, a wb 
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21, 12, 13. The three other daughters 
of: Coſmo and Eleanora died in their in- 
The ſecond wife of the grand duke was 
Camilla, daughter of Antonio Matelli, '2 
Florentine; ſhe had only one child te 
x 14. Virginia, who Was married, in 1585, 
to Cæſar, duke of Modena; from this 
union the ſucceeding ſovereigns of that 
duchy deſcended. She died March 2g, 
1 616; the duke, her huſband, in 1628. 1 

By Eleanora Albicia, his concubine, 
Coſmo had Giovanni, who was born in 
1567. He was created a grandes of Spain, 
and was a conſpicuous character, eſpecially 
as a general and politician. He ſerved 
under Venice and Spain; he commanded in 
the wars of the latter in France and Hun- 
gary, of which for a ſmall time he was go- 
vernor. He conducted the war in the Ne- 
therlands, where he was accuſed of pro- 
longing the conteſt with the Dutch. He 
more than once was at the court of Hen- 
ry IV. of France. He received from Mary 

137 IAanty 8 3 . his 
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his: queen only teproaehes, inſults, and 
threats, for his. diſintereſted advice. His 
majeſty was ſo pleaſed with his conduct, 
that When he left France he kent him 
0 doo lipres,, but, this Was diſcharged. by, 

erdinand 18 his brother. His death 
happened 1 in 1624. | It is lingular, that 
though only fifty- ſeveh years old, he lived in 
ſo many as five reigns, his father 557 ws 
brothers, nephey's, and greaf nephew 85 He 
left a natural fon, Franceſco-Maria, | born | in 
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Ranezacqo Santa was 1050 March 
25, 15417 and had every advantage 
that ſo illuſtrious, ſo learned, and ſo elegant 
a father could give him. His educatioti 
had not been confined to the walls of Coſ- 
mo's palace; he had not only ſeen the po- 
litics of Tuſcany, bat of other courts, and 
had been placed in trying and peculiar ſitu- 
ations, ſo that he had an "&ffrience above 
his years, when he ſuoceeded to his father's 
titles. » 


He had been ſent firſt to Rome, wh 
he was received by Pius IV. with every 
mark of reſpect that the pontiff could 
ſnew him ; thence his maternal' uncle, 
Garcias Totelana, conducted him into Spain, 
to the perion. of Philip II. He remained 
„ here 


. = 
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here for ſome time, and became acquainted 


with the ſovereign, and principal perſons in 


the Spaniſh council; a circumſtance of no 
ſmall advantage, when all Europe, and 
eſpecially. Italy, felt their influence, and 


dreaded their power. © 


Franceſco, whilſt in Spain, felt morti- 
fied that Aleſandro Farneſe, prince of Par- 
ma, then alſo at that court, was allowed 
precedeney before him; the young prince 
would willingly have yielded it, but as he 
was the ſon of Margaret, the ſiſter (illegiti 
mate one indeed) of Philip, the miniſters 
inſiſted upon his having the preference in 
rank. Coſmo, as well as his ſon, exclaimed 
againſt this regulation, but for ſome time 
po-regreſs was given; in a few years after, 
Parma never claimed what then was infifted 


upon, ; 4 


From the ſolemn there event Philip, 
Franceſco! removed into Germany, to eſ- 


. poufe Joanna, the archducheſs; their, firſt 


meeting: was at Inſpruck, thence he ac- 
companied her to Vienna, and afterwards 
7497 1 4 to 
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to Prague, where the emperor Maximi- 
lian II. her uncle was. 
his majeſty, they were conducted into 


Italy, at Maximilian's expence. At Trent, 
the archducheſs was treated almeſt in 


regal manner by Chriſtopher Madruccio, 
the prelate of that ſee, and Borromeo com- 
plimented her in the name of all Italy; car- 
dinal Vercellenſis alſo paid her his reſpects. 


Leaving Trent, Paulo - Jordano Orſini, 
duke of Bracciano, eſcorted Joanna to Flo- 
rence, where ſhe was married with the ut- 
moſt: magnificence; the archducheſs Bar- 
ball, her ſiſter, accompanied her, but ſepa+ 
rated to go to Ferrara, where ſnie was mur. 
ried to Alphonſo II. its duk. 


At the age of thirty- five he became the 
ſovereign of Tuſcany. He appeired to en- 


joy every poſſible advantage. Italy, which 


had been torn and ravaged by the ambition 
of the great monarchs, ſunk into a calm 
ſerenity.” The houſe of Auſtria, two of 
whoſe princes ruled over great part of Eu- 
rope, for one ſat upon the imperial throne 
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of Germany, and the other the regal one of 
Spain, were attached to him from intereſt, 


affinity, and inclination. Maximilian rati- 
- fied to him the title of Grand- duke, and 


Philip _ * ee the ue en 
Fleece. 1 | 


The contemporary eee Pius v. 
Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V. profeſſed theth- 
ſelves | intereſted in his welfare. To the 
two latter he rendered himſelf particularly 


acceptable. To Gregory, by the magniſi- 


cent manner in which he treated Mancio 
Iſus and Michael Gingiva, the ambaſſadors 
to his holineſs, from Japan, as they paſted 
through his territories in cher way to 


Rome. N 
He ae Sixtus's e by the 


attention he paid to the Peretti, the pon- 
tiff s family, offering to Camilla has ſiſter, 
'A marquiſate, lately fallen vacant by the 


extinction of the ancient houſe that had 
poſſeſſed it; this honour. his holineſs de- 


- clined, though with many profethons. of 


gratitude, Sixtus had refuſed to receive 
Camilla, 


wo 


. GRAND)/DUKE:OF TUSCANY: | 4 
Camilla, when arrayed in coſtly robes} at 
the time the cam to him in Rome, after 
his exaltation to the pontiſicate; turning 
away, he ſaid, * You are not my: ſiſter, ſhe 
g a poor woman of le Grotte, and not 
A princeſs. When ſhe had exchanged 


her dreſs for one becoming her original 


ſtation, he treated her not only kindly, but 
heaped riches and honours upon her, raiſed 
her family to the firſt conſequence in Rome, 
Perhaps he was too haughty to permit. any 


one to do what he thought came beſt from 


himſelf. Sixtus was gne of the greateſt 


characters that Europe ever faw.; yet the 
Peretti, his family, were mean cottagers, 


himſelf e Fl ſwine-herd, and his 


ſiſter, Camilla, the widow of a carpenter, 


and who had, maintained herſelf, after her 
huſband's death, by waſhing linen, 


 Hentzner ſays, that Elzabeth had the 


portraits of this grand duke, and the two 
princeſſes his daughters, in one of the royal 
apartments of Windſor, which evinces that 
there had been a friendſhip between the 


courts of London and Florence. 17 55 
| | The 
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The quiet ſtate of Italy during his reign 
can afford little that is intereſting. , France 


could, not injure him; the emperor and 


Spain it has appeared were his friends; the 
popes reſpected. him, and the Italian ſtates 


were in no ſituation to moleſt him, allied 
by his ducheſs: to Mantua and: Ferrara, and 
feated by ſuch who envied him the rank 
' and; power his family had ſo t ob- 

6 tained above theirs, - Road 0; Ant ad 


In tlie government of his dominions, like 
bis father, he was ſevete but juſt. He had 
4 ſingular method of intimidating the ma- 
giſtrates, and preventing either their doing 
any thing againſt his authority, or giving 
improper judgments. T his was the way 
he took, he perforated the fix torquex in 
the Medicean arms, which put up 
very high in the great hall of the palace 
Pitti, and where the magiſtrates ſat in their 
judicial capacity; all that was ſaid was diſ- 
tinctiy heard in a gallery that was on the 
other ſide. Here he often took his poſt, 
ant, much to his honour, if he detected 
them in any partiality, the cauſe was re- 
5 examined 
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abel, "the Leaitifyl 'but profl 8100 K. 


ob 131 e 1002 
ter of p aleo, bad: been for mh tyne re- 


möted from the grand dic? protection "1 
that of Paulo-Jordano Orfini, an Italian « 34 
Muſtrious deſcent, being the ſon of Hicro- 
nimo,; and - grandſon of ' Giorahni:Jordans) 
lords; of Bracciano, which Mis line Had 
held for four prior geneibtions, and werela 
younger branch of the Orfini, cbuntsi of 
Noli. Panlo- Jordano was) born in 1 5 


and created duke of Bracciano; à ſmall d 


chy within twelve miles of Rome, and held 
of the ſovereign, pontiffs : He chiefly refided 
at Florence. Iſabella, though a wife, made 
no alteration, in her voluptuous manner of 
living, and the took little trouble to hide it 
either from the prince to whom, ſhe w 

married, or from the World, 'S that what, 
Vaſari had publiſhed, ſeemed to he perfectly 


349 


confirmed. . ot ions ants 


Me OS We a8 of Pietro, higher to 
* duke, had ſentiments equally un- 
Hair principled ; 


C oo 
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friendſhip between the ſifters: Their gal- 


lantries were as public as ſhamefal ; not 


content with. following their criminal plea- 
ſures, Hey, an are. ſaid to have Fg againſt 
F Franceſco. ang | "TY 4 


Ala geld at hiso own 3 the e 
laid, befbre the: injured huſbands their dif- 
grace, and the common, danger that awalr- 
ech therh, as well as himſelf. To avert 
which, he gave them full permiſſion to 
puniſh the fair culprits-yith 3 a 8 


g * they received with avidity. 


The duke of Bracciano went to one ol 
his hunting feats, and ſent the next morn- 
ing for the guilty Ifabella, who with much 


reluctance complied ; the miniſters of death 
awaited her arrival, who immediately ſtran- 


gled her. Thus periſhed one of the moſt 
profligate princeſſes that ever diſgraced the 
Chriſtian profeſſion, when ſhe had lived 
thirty - eight years, leaving Virginio, her 
anly child, afterwards duke of Bracciano, 
whoſe title and numerous progeny became 

| | extinct 


na DuxR or ruscaxv. wr 
extinct in the male line in his youngeſt 


Srandſon.” Iſabella was the patroneſs of 


Socinus,. and ſo long as ſhe lived, all the 
endeavours of the eee, 10 confiſcate 
his effects were ineffectual. ; at 


The fame day that Tlabella died, _ 


1 


alike fatal to Elcanora, at one of the palaces 


+ of Pietro. The report that they died of 
cating muſhrooms was never believed; and 


the ſeverity againſt all their intimates, who 


were immediately put'to death, and ſome of 
them even by torture, convinced the world, 
that they died by violence. - CP welt 
deprived. of life in the year 1 578. 


ö T here 1s ſomething ſo OOTY in | 


the fate 6f the duke of Bracciano, the huſ- 
band of Iſabella, and his family, that it will 
not be unacceptable. Paulo-Jordano, ſome 
time after this, diſpleaſed Sixtus V. by his 
exceſſes, and knowing his inflexible ſeve- 


rity, he retired to Padua; but fearing that 


the Venetian, goyernment could- not protect 
him, he meant to fly into Germany, but 
died at Coſmo, near Milan, -in 158 5, ſup- 


8 poſed 
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poſed by ppiſon, artfully, adminiſtered to 
him by the contrivance of the pontiff. There 
s a moſt beautiful engraving of. him, which 
ſhews-he was uncommonly 'handſome-z it 
is inſcribed PAVLVS//IORD. 14. BRACCIANI, 
Dux. Eques Octavius Leo, Roman * 
fecit, ſuperior. permiſſu, 


| v9. 542. 
4. After Iſabella's death, ee e I 567 . 
Virginia Acoramboxia, a lady of great beau- 
ty; who in grief for his death went to Pa- 
dua, and put herſelf under the guardianſhip 
of Venice, in whoſe ſervice her huſband 
had been declared an admiral, intending to 
remain there with two of her brothers, un- 
. ſhe could return to her father 8 at Fa- 
f gabia. 3 


Sonde bite 1 time ter the had — 25 — 
1 . 45 Orfini, a brother of her late huſ- 
band's, who had alſo a naval appointment 
in Venice, having ſome ſecret quarrel with 
her, aſſiſted with ſome armed men, ſurpriſed 
her in the night. This ferocious man put 
the beauteous mourner to death, with one of 
er brothers. This cataſtrophe happened 
in I 586. 


The 
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The ſenate of Venice, juſtly enrageſd at 
the atrocity of the deed, gave immediate 
orders to ſeize the murderer, who, with 
fifty of his followers, defended themſelves 
with the utmoſt obſtinacy, until ſeveral of 
them were killed: the ſurvivors being over- 
powered, he was ſeized, and adjudged to die 
by ſtrangling, which ſentence was executed 
in priſon, as an atonement for thoſe laws he 
had ſo infamouſly infringed. 


The ſevere” puniſhments infliged: upon 
the; guilty Iſabella and Eleanora, were re- 
ceived by none with more aſtoniſhment 
and horror than by the grand ducheſs, Who 
trembled for her own fate. She was no 
ſtranger to the exceſs of Franceſco's paſ- 
ſion for ſeveral ladies, and his regard for 
Bianca Capello, one of the moſt beautiful 
and moſt captivating females that the world 
ever ſa w. 8 


4 


The virtuous Joanna had, with the ut- 
moſt devotion, in 1572, viſited in pilgri- 
mage the Lady of Loretto, for the reſtora- 
tion of her huſband's heart; her magnificent 
| . Gs preſents, 
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preſents, and her vaſt 2 alike 
unavailable. wb 


The ſyperſtition of that period forms a 
: ang contraſt to the infidelity of theſe 
times. No ſooner was Joanna arrived at 
Ricanati, where Loretto was viſible, than 
the and her ladies alighted, and dreſſed in 
plain white garments walked on to the ſup- 
. poſed holy edifice, where they ſpent three 
days and nights in their devotions before 
the ſacred image, upon the bare pavement, 
diſdaining every indulgence. They offered 
to the Virgin mother two hearts of gold, 
hung by chains of the ſame metal; an image 
of Chriſt upon the croſs; four elegant 
wrought candleſticks, a cubit and an half 
high, all theſe were filver; a great cgoſs 
of ebony, robes for the biſhop, prieſts, mi- 
niſters, and altar, richly ornamented with 
gold and filver; a golden robe for the 
ſtatue of the Virgin, of curious wotkman- 
ſhip, beſides other furniture for the altar, 
embroidered with jewele, gold, and, ſilver; 
allo rich chalices. ir 


3 11 
| 
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„The uphappy wife promiſed; that ſhemùödd 


the mother of Chriſt be propitious to hes 
diſtreſs, and inſpire her huſband with a mu- 
qual paſſion, ſhe would yearly renew her 
grate ful offerings. Having thus implored 
heaven, as ſhe ſuppoſed in the moſt effica · 
cious manner, ſhe returned. Gregory XIII. Y 
pleaſed with, what added influence to th 1 
Roman Catholic religion, treated the du- 
cheſs with every honour, whilſt ſhe paſſed 
and repaſſed his dominions; diſpatching 
Paulo Odelcalco, biſhop of Atria and Pena, 
to attend her. 


Joanna long oppreſſed, was fo hiocked 
with this laſt act of violence, that it threw 
her into a premature labqur, which deprived F 
Pranceſco of a ſon, and her of life, April 6, 
1578. | 
| Bianca, the object of F 3 s love, 
was the daughter of Bartholomeo Capello, 
a Venetian citizen. Her ſingular beauty 
attracted the attention of Pietro Bonaven- 
turi, a Florentine of ſmall fortune and mean 


mix. who reſided at Venice. This man” 
F 2 prevailed 
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| prevailed upon Bianca to marry him, and 
knowing how much her father would reſent 


it, they fled from the eons of __ 
and fought refuge in Florence. | | 


This admirable beauty, doomed: for the 
bed. of a fovereign, foon experienced many 
hardſhips, as well from the extravagance, 
as from the indolence of her huſband. In 
the end ſhe was reduced ſo low, as to main- 
tain herſelf and _ by taking it linen to 


© Franceſco no ſooner ſaw than he loved 
her; her beauty was ſo reſplendent, it was 
next to impoffible to do otherwiſe. She 
was, ſay her friends, inexorable to all his 
Prefents, intreaties, and almoſt violences. * 


He heaped honours and riches upon Bu- 
onaventuri, who, in conſequence of the 
alteration in his affairs, removed from his 
mean houſe in the Via-Larga, to. a magni- 
ficent one, near the bridge II Trinita. 
Forgetting the meanneſs of his origin, he 
thought only of the favour of his ſovereign, 
s imagining it authorized him to commit 
bY EI . 


' 
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the greateſt enormities. His extravagant 
pride and infolence were repeatedly com- 


plained of to the grand duke, and as often 


forgiven, through the intreaties of . beau- 
tiful wife, 


Unable any longer to ey the diffatis- 
fied nobles, Franceſco declared, that for Bi- 
anca's ſake he would till add another, to the 
many pardons he had already given him, 
but ſubjoined, . Since he is grown into- 
< lerable, why does he not receive the pu- 
* niſhment he deſeryes, though I have pro- 
* miſed not to put him to death, yet I will 
F< pardon whoever ſhall kill him.“ This, 
in other words, was commanding what he 
wiſhed to have performed; accordingly, the 
miſerable Bonaventuri was found dead en 
the bridge near his houſe, ) 


The beautiful Bianca, who. bad not been 


able to conquer her paſſion for one every 


way undeſerving her regard, went to the 


ſovereign in all the © pomp. of mourning,” 
demanding juſtice againſt the © murderer.” 
The enraptured duke, raiſing the kneeling 
4 T 3 | ſuppliant, 
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ſuppliant, ſaid, ** The: beſt, jaſtice I can 
give you is to marry you myſelf,” 
The enemies of this lady, on the con- 
trary, ſay, ſhe had long yielded to the em- 
braces of the amorous prince; but if ſo, he 


would have been content with her favours 
without marrying herr. 


0 


It ſeems moſt probable, that finding Voor 
elf a widower, und that it was impofffble 
to make the chaſte Bianca ſubmit to his 
unlawful pleafures, he ſeized the oppor- 
tunity that her huſband's behaviour gave, 
to have him removed; and not improbably 
his ill conduct had been magnified, to give 
a better pretence for taking away the only 
obſtacle that remained for the ſ6vereign's 
legally poſſeſſing a lady, whoſe various ac- 
compliſhments had fo greatly captivated 
him, that he valued no Equleq uencas put in 
oppoſition to his love. 


Think of a ſovereign; Be e of a 
daughter, neice, ſiſter, and aunt of empe- 
tors, condeſcending to raiſe to his throne 
the daughter of a tradeſman, the widow! of 


22 Set ATC @ {till 
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a ſtill meaner man, and whoſe hands had 


been contaminated by maintaining herſelf 
in the moſt ſervile manner. Europe was 


filled wir amazement. There had been 


no Petet of Ruſſia, no Lewis le ns 
jo ſet ſuch an example, 935 


To hide as much as poflible, however, 
the defect of her birth, the ſeigniory of 
Venice adopted her as their daughter. They 
preſented Bianca with a crown, as they had 
formerly done Catherine Cornari, queen of 
Cyprus, who alſo had been a Venetian lady, 
knighted her father, and brother Vitorio, 
and declared the family of Capello noble. 


Bianca went to. Venice that ſhe might be 


thence conducted to Florence as a prin» 
ceſs ;. Franceſeo deputed Don Giovanni, 
his illegitimate brother, to attend his future 
bride to his capital. She arrived in Flo- 
rence the exact oppoſite to what ſhe had 
ſome yeats before. Then ſhe came for 
protection, now to ſhare the throne with 
the ſovereign. Then a: lonely exile, now 
| e by Don Giovanni, Micaſle and 
| T 4 [ Antonia 
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Antonio Teguclo, + ambaſſadors of the 
Seigniory, who were ſent to congratulate 
the Grand Duke upon her marriage and 
coronation; When a few. years before the 
ſame ſtate had demanded her, as the fugi- 
tive daughter of one of her citizens 


. The marriage was celebrated with the 
Aim magnificence and ſplendor, Oct. 12, 
1579, a year and an half after the death of 
the grand ducheſs Joanna. Vas 

. Franceſco was now at the completion of 
his happineſs, and devoted the remainder of 
his reign to love; and the patronage of the 
fine arts. He began the Florentine 
Muſeum, ſo famous throughout the world. 
To adorn which he not only purchaſed 
whatever he could procure of thoſe rarities 
that had been diflipated in the misfortunes 
of his family, but every thing elſe that was 
valuable in nature or art. Notwithſtanding 
all the ſums he laviſhed in theſe works, 
either of taſte or munificence, he was ſo 
rich that Spain borrowed, and owed at his 
| Fn x hundred: thouſand crowns. | 24S 


He was fo * a patron, and ſo 
TT 858 N munificent 


T7 
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nt to all the profeſſors who excelled 
in = of the arts, and to learned men, that 


n regarded him as their protector. 


Cellini, the firſt artiſt of his age, and 
whoſe works have never been ſurpaſſed; if 
gratitude for the many kindneſſes he had 
received, and for the reſpect he paid him, 
as a ſcientific prince, bequeathed by hit 
will to Franceſco all his finiſhed and un- 
finithed ſtatues. No inconſiderable reſpeck 
from a man who had dared the vengeance 
of the greateſt monarchs, and moſt — 
of the Roman pontiffsʒs. 

He built a palace at Pratolino, which is 
fix miles from Florence, in the road to Bo- 
logna, and finiſhed that of Poggio 4 Caiano. 
Both of theſe he adorned with a profuſion 
of paintings, the works of the fineſt maſ- 
ters, Their names alone would fill a page. 
Nor muſt it be omitted, that he gave regu- 
lar ſtatutes to the F Wenne 1 of 
Della Crates . TER 


Such 
* Pella Cruſca is the name of. a celebrated academy 


eſtabliſhed at Florence, for, 2K perfecting the 
9 
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Such a life as this was enviable to exceſs; 
waere Ferdinando, the duke's brother, 
thought it w. Franceſco had loſt all his 
male legitimate iſſue. Philippo, his only 
On by the archducheſs, died in 1583, and 
Pietro: Coſmo, his ſon by Bianca, was taken 
ſrom him the preceding year, ſo that he was 
Kithout that greateſt of all ſecurities againſt 
an ambitious heir preſumptive. Ferdinando 
was ſuch in an extreme degree; he dreaded 
Bianca bringing another ſon, which would 
preclude, his hope of ſucceſſion. . 

Ferdinand perhaps deteſted the purple 
e wore z he fighed for ſovereignty, nor 
Probably was he without a deſire of par- 


taking the pleaſures of matrimony. Pietro, 
Kis younger brother, had no legitimate child, 


Tekken language. It has its name from Cruſca Bran, 
in Muflon to the purpoſe of its inſtitution. Its motto 
"+, II piu bel fior ne coglie, i. e. lt gathers the fineſt 


Four there i ſingular that in the apartment 


in which the academy meets, every. thing bears an apt - 

alluſion; the ſeats are in form of a baker's baſket, their 
| backs like a, ſhovel for moving corn, the cuſhions 
e grey fattin, in the form of ſacks; and the branches for 
JOE <a. Nat lib 2. 
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ſo that if Franceſco ſnuld have none, this 
grand ducal family would become extinct in 
the male line, and the dominions of the 
Medici either be transferred to ſome diſtant 
branch, or, what was moſt probable, would 
be conveyed to ſome other ſovereign houſe. 
What tended much to heighten his miſery, 
was diſguſt in ſeeing Bianca partner of the 
grand ducal honours. It hurt, his pride; 
he thought the dignity of the Med UL 
baſed ; his hatred became invincible... 


The brothers Franceſca and dan 
with Bianca, were at the Palace à Cain 
which is finely ſeated between Florence and 
Piſtoia, diſtant about ſeven miles from the 
former place. To this charming ſpot the 
princes came to hunt. Previouſly to their 
ſetting out for the chacg, a repaſt was pro- 
vided, amongſt other things a, tart, called 
blanc manger, was ſet upon the table ; it 
was a ſweetmeat extremely agreeable d to * 
grand duke. 


Of this he and Bianca eat much; Fer- 
dinandg excaſed himſelf from partaking d 


\ 
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the 'viands, under pretence of à flight indiſ- 
poſition, chuſing ſomething more proper 
_ aiſtomach: ſomewhat out of order. 


be x. ſovereign, a and his beautiful and be- 
9 conſort, were ſoon after taken with 
drcadful convulſions, They were removed 
to an apartment remarkably gloomy, the 
only one that is ſo in the whole edifice. 
There, locked i in each others arms; they 
" breathed their laft, without a an attendant to 
cloſe their eyes. None being ſuffered to go 
in, until the poiſoned ek had 1 its 
murderous office. N 


Reg Then, indeed, and not before, the cardi- 
nal ordered the doors to be thrown open. 
The « cauſe of this ſudden cataſtrophe, as pre- 
Toncerted, he alledged Was, that Bianca had 
prepared the blanc manger for him, but per- 
ceiving her huſband the duke eat of it, and 
the ſcheme turn out ſo oppoſite to her 
withes, partook of it alſo, to avoid that pu- 
niſhment her crime deſerved. Keds Lis aka 


To impreſs the people with the ens 
a, Franceſco was: buried with all funereal 
t honours 
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honours due to a ſovereign, Bianca with. 
the ignominy and contempt of a malefac- 
treſs, and a beggar. Her body was carried 
upon men's ſhoulders, and thrown into the 
receptacle appropiated for the remains of 
the meaneſt of the people. This infamous 
tranſaction happened October 9, 1599, 
when Franceſco had lived forty-ſix, and go- 
verned Tuſcany thirteen years. 


Though there are great blemiſhes in the 
character of Franceſco, it is impoſſible not 
to lament his death, and look with horror 
upon his brother, who, to gratify his am- 
bition and hatred, could deprive his ſove- 
reign and neareſt; relative of life — hut, if 
our pity is due to Franceſco, much more is 


it to the beautiful, the chaſte; the unhappy 


Bianca, who ſhared an equally. cruel fate. 
Hers was heightened by the baſe ſtigma 
caſt upon her character. During the go- 
vernment of Tuſcany by the houſe of 
Medici, her name and memory was men- 
tioned only with infamy, except by ſome few 
who were better informed, but who durſt 


not divulge the truth. | 
| Truth 
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Truth is now unveiled, and no one at this 


time doubts who was the murderer. The 


death of the cardinal could have been of no 


real advantage to Bianca. Her danger 


would have been extremely great, had the 
attempted his life to ſatisfy any reſentment 


the might entertain againſt him. Had the 


wiſhed to have taken Ferdinando off by 
poiſon, why do it in the preſence of a bro- 
ther who loyed him ? Can it be ſuppoſed 
that had ſhe prepared the poiſoned food, ſhe 
would have let it be at the option of him, 
in whom all her happy fortunes centered, 
to partake of it ? | 
Why were not applications uſed for Fran- 
ceſco's and Bianca's recovery? Why keep 
their faithful attendants from them? Why 
was not a difference made in the treatment 
of her and the unfortunate 'brother, whilſt 
life remained? He had done nothing de- 
ſerving of being put into a room with only 
a glimmering of light, juſt ſufficient to add 
horror to his wretchedneſs, and render his 


laſt moments the more dreadful. 
che If 
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If we view the intereſt Ferdinando hall 
in the deaths of the illuſtrious lovers, wo 
ſhall perceive, that he had every thing o 
abtain by the removal of the grand duke, 
but Bianca nothing Ws: the W on] 
the cardinal. 


The portraits of the WR 4 ducheſs 
were forbidden to be kept in Florenge dur- 
ing the exiſtence of the Medici. The truth 
reflected too much upon a prince of that 
houſe, from whom the ſovereigns deſcend- 
ed, to be permitted to be told. The grand 
dukes, therefore, joined in the improbable 
affertion of Ferdinando. 


Time, the betrayer of falſchood, and diſ- 
coverer of truth, has reſtored Bianca to that 
reputation that ſhe had been deprived of 
for two centuries. Her beayteous form is 
again diſcloſed in all its purity. England 
boaſts two likeneſſes of her, they are both 
at Strawberry Hill, the ſeat of the earl of 

_- Orford, and where the writer of thefe me- 
moirs ſpent one of his happieſt days. The 
one is a miniature, the other a portrait. 

| = I's 
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The former, when Bianca was at the height 
of her charms, the other not long before her 
death: they are both invaluable. Her 
. countenance diſcovers that native pride, 
which made her ſcorn to be any . leſs 
than wife even to a ſovereign. +: 


When we ſce the fate of ſeveral of the 
children of Coſmo, it is no wonder lord Cork 
faid, & Fraternal affection was little known 
© to the Medici.” Their hiſtory affords 
more aſſaffinations than can be paralleled in 
any Chriſtian ſovereign; houſe in Europe. 
Franceſco - Maria married twice, firſt in 
156 5, the archducheſs Joanna, the youngeſt 
of fifteen children of Ferdinand I. niece to 

Charles V. ſiſter to Maximilian II. and aunt | 
to Rodolph II. emperors of Germany. 
She was born in 1547, and died April 6, 
1578. The iſſue of this marvlage was three 
children: 80 


"2 I. Philippo, 3 May 1 1577. and 
died, April 5, 1583. 


2. Eleanora, born in 1 566. and carried 
3841 in 
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in 1585, to Vincent I. duke of Mantua. 
The ceremony was yery ſplendid, the car- 
dinals Ferdinando, her uncle, and Auguſtino 
Valerius, attended her to Mantua. Vincent 
was, at the time of his marriage, only prince 
of Mantua, and had before married Marga- 
rita, daughter of Aleſandro, duke of 
Parma, from whom he was divorced; from 
the princeſs having a natural impediment : 
Margarita took the veil in- Placentia, after 
ſhe had been adjudged incapable of connu- 
bial enjoyments. Eleanora died in 1611+ 


3. Mary, born in 157 5, and married, 


December 27, 1600, to Henry IV. king 
of France. She died July 3, 1643. It is 


ſingular that Henry had alſo a wife before 
his marriage with this princeſs, from whom 


he was divorced, but for very different rea- 
ſons. There was a great diſſimilarity in the 
ſiſters: Eleanora was handſome and amiable; 
Mary was ordinary, and every other way un- 
pleaſing. 


By Bianca, his ſecond ducheſs, F ran- 
ceſco had, | 
9 4. Pietro- 


is 
= — 5 . — 1 8 — 8 
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4. Pietro-Coſmo, who died in the year 
1582, when an infant. 1 


This grand duke had three natural chil- 


dren, two ſons and a daughter. 


Antonio, born in 1576; he became a 
knight of Malta, and for whom his father 
purchaſed the marquiſate of Capiſtrano. 
Clement VIII. alſo gave him the priory of 
Piſa. He was greatly {killed in mechanics; 
he invented a piece of fire-arms, which 
conſiſted of four piſtols joined together, 
and ſo contrived that they might be con- 
cealed in his hat, It might be thought that 
he had been ſedulous to act defenſively, 
having learned, from his family's misfor- 
tunes, to what extremities the individuals 
of the Medici had often been driven, and 
how frequently they had been overwhelmed 
by the deceit of their enemies. He died in 
g / 1 F2 i. His portrait, at full length, and as 
large as life, is in the laboratory in Flo- 
rence. 


Ulyſſio, count of Bentevoglio, a ſmall 


town 


bo 
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town in the territory of Bologna, held un- 
der the papacy, 

Pelegrina, of whom no particulars are 
mentioned. _ Fo 


Muzzucheo gives three medals of Fran- 
ceſco, but all ſtruck when he was prince of 
Tuſcany only. Two of them have the ef- 
Ggies of the archducheſs upon the reverſe, 


U 2 En april 


4 ww „ , | 2 ' - 
48 1 : 4 
* . 
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Tre Lift OF FERDINANDO. | GRAND DUKE or 
TUSCANY, 


ERDINANDO, the fixth ſon of Coſ- 
mo, was born July 30, 1549, created 
A Cardinal deacon when only fourteen years 
of age, and became the ſovereign of Tuſ- 
cany when thirty-eight, by the very crimi- 
nal means already mentioned. 
To cover the ſecret violence he had uſed 
to obtain the height of his wiſhes, he pre- 
tended a wonderful ſanctity, and ſeemed, 
after nine years ſpent in grimace, at laſt 
only won, by the intreaties of his friends, to 
part with thoſe robes, which many had 
ſuppoſed were ſo odious to him, that to 
throw them off, he had diſcoloured them 
by the blood of a brother, and of his inno- 
cent and beautiful ducheſs. 


Pope Sixtus V. ſenſible both of his pene- 
tration n and power, eaſily * his reſig- 
| nation, 
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nation, aſſigning him only, as a fine, to 
preſent to the church of St. John à Latera 
two ſilver ſtatues of elegant workmanſhip, 
each weighing fixty pounds. His reſigna- 
tion was ſolemniy performed in a conclave 
keld November 28, 1 598, by his advocates 
Nicholas de Tournabony, biſhop of St. 8e- 
pulcro, and John Nicholas. At his acceſ- 
fion, his great ſeal was ſarmounted by a 
cardinal's hat, and it was inſcribed Ferd. 
Med. Card. Magn. Dux. Etruriæ. III. 
After wards the hat was exchanged for an 
Etruſcan coronet, and the mention of his 
cardinalate was omitted, but he retained the 
oval form, ſuch as our prelates uſe. 


Ferdinando carried his hypocriſy fo far, 


that when he ſurveyed the profuſion of 
treaſure, jewels, and other rich property 
belonging to the deceaſed prince, he ex- 
claimed, that if his brother had conſulted 
the good of his ſoul, he would never have. 
heaped up ſo much wealth. 


Having profited by that refined policy he 
had ſeen practiſed in Rome, he viewed with 
U 3 extreme 
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extreme jealouſy and dread Spain aim at an 
abſolute empite in Italy. This determined 
him to do all he poſſibly could to leſſen her 
powet, though he found himſelf compelled 
to keep up an appearance of amity; but he 
was obliged by the court of Madrid, as 
es of Sienna, to aſſiſt in equipping 
the Invincible Armada; but it coſt him 
wany ſubjects, and much treaſure. Don 
Giovanni de Medici, his illegitimate. bro- 
ther, was one of the commanders on board 
that proud fleet; but though both he and 
Tomaſo de Medici, eſcaped the dangers of 
the elements, and their enemies arms, 
yet the. veſſels ſent from Florence were. 
amongſt e of thoſe that were 
bit. 8 N 4 5 
to: toilulong sib be 0 
"Yen to curb the deſigns of the EO 


rin and cruel Philip, he afterwards 
offered his b afſiſtance to our illuſtrious Eli- 
zabeth; who was the ſcourge. of that prince, 
ordering, unſolicited, his ambaſſador at Paris 
to give her majeſty the earlieſt information 


of all. the deſigns the crafty Spamiard pro- 
8 | jected 


* 
— 7 - L 4 
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jected againſt her. Lie wiſely, however, 
declined entering into a treaty with England 
and Venice, to openly attack Spain, from 
a knowledge that the undertaking was too 


hazardous for him, both from the ſmallneſs of 


his dominions, compared to that oyergrown 
monarchy, and the improbability of his ob- 
taining any thing in return, if they were 
ſucceſsful, to repay him. He too, by an open 
revolt, might loſe that part of his-territories 
which he held of that crown. The inflexible 
Philip, he knew, would, if he openly attack- 
ed him, treat him rather as a rebel vaſſal, than 

an independent potentate. His good ſenſc- 
too would dictate to him, that the weakeſt: 
power in any combination is generally the 
principal object of the vengeance: of the: 
enraged enemy, and he was ſenſible that his 
dominions were more vulnerable than thoſe 
of England or Venice; and he dreaded ſeeipg 
the troops of Spain act in an hoſtile man- 
ner in Italy. It might be Elizabeth's. beſt 
policy that he ſhould'a& openly; it was Bis 


own to behave with the utmoſt circum- 


ſpection and privacy. | 
UE: If 
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I Ferdinando reſpected Elizabeth, and 
knew her puiſſance, yet he could not ſub- 
mit to the liberties her ſubjects took in at- 
tacking the ſhips of the Tuſcans, under 
pretence of their carrying naval ſtores 
for the ſervice of Spain, and at' other times 
bringing into his ports contraband goods. 
geveral of his letters to Elizabeth complain of 
this treatment; but as they were not attend- 
ed to, he confiſcated the effects of fuch of 
the Engliſh as reſided in his dominions. 
Elizabeth, at length, by proclamation, 
ſtrictly forbad her ſubjects to violate the 
Tuſcan ſhips. Still, however, they carried 
prohibited goods into Ferdinando's ports, 
which ſo much hurt him, that, juſt before 
the queen's death, he ſeized five of their 
ſhips, which her ſucceſſor in vain endea- 
vdured to recove r. 


When Philip and the Pope cinfoired to 
effect the ruin of Henry III. of France, the 
one hy arms, the other by bis fulmina- 
tions, and were upon the point of complet- 
ing their deſigns, he with the utmoſt pro- 


priety 
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priety adviſed the deſpaiting, agitated mo- 
narch to act in a prompt and decided man- 
ner. Seize, ſaid he, © Avignon, and 
then march, at the head of your 
army, into Italy, and force, at the gat tes 
of Rome, the haughty pontiff to do you 
« that juſtice, that, by your . tan 
« he has denied you.” 


The wretched Henry, who wanted that 
energy of character his ſtation required, and 
which the important period ought to have 
particularly called forth, ſoon after fell by the 
hand of a baſe aſſaſſin. Ferdinando was the 
_ firſt of Romiſh faith who dared, in defiance 
of the Papal and Spaniſh courts, to ac- 
knowledge the king of Navarre his ſucceſ- 
ſor, and he generouſly lent that prince two 
hundred thouſand crowns to aſſiſt him in 
recovering France, his undoubted right. * 


To ſtill farther ſerve the Gallic monarch, 
he ſent reinforcements of men, ammunition, 
and proviſions, to the iſles of Pomeque, Ra- 
toneau, and If; but when, by the battle of 
Amiens, France was threatened to be 

: parcelled 


1 
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444 


parcelled gut amongſt the various competi- 
tors for, that. crown, | be, diſpatched don Gio- 
Vanni, his. illegitimate brother, with. a far 
ther ſupply, and at all eyents to ſecure him 
elk the maney. he; had adyanced, he de- 
clared himielt, maſter of theſe important 
places, The claim he ſet up was, that 
having married a princeſs, | deſcended; from 
the royal houſe.of Valois, be thould retain 
VF 


„Nothing eln ſhew his penetration mute 
than this action; theſe iſlands lay before 
Marſeilles, upon the coaſt of Provence. 
If is one of the beſt ports in the Mediter- 
terranean; theſe were ſo well fortified, that 
with the troops he had there he could bid 
defiance to what any power could ſend 
againſt him, whilſt France was thus con- 
vulſed ; his gallies could ſupply the garriſons 
with whatever, was wanting; and, had 
France been diſmembered, Marſeilles, a 
place of the utmoſt conſequence as to com- 
meree, would have been his own, and on 
that account the wealth it would have 

ö ay yielded 
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yielded muſt; have been extremely great, 


Some think he would have extended Ay, 
clam to the whole of Provence, | 


When Henry was enabled to wreſt Get 
his adverſaries his dominions, and the:crown- 
was firmly ſeated uponchis head, Ferdinando 
was obliged to relinquiſh what he had by fo 
much policy gained; and when the monarch 
found himſelf in poſſeſſion of Marſeilles, 
one of the moſt capital maritime cities in 
the world, he exclaimed, Now I am 
* really king of France.“ 205 


It muſt not be imagined, that becauſe he 
had deſerted Henry's intereſt to-promote his 
own, that he felt the whole weight of 
France now united. That gallant prince, 
who ſeemed, both from inclination and 
policy, to have more remembered ſervices 
than revenged injuries, expreſſed his obli- 
gations to Ferdinando, who had lent him 
ſo ſeaſonable a ſupply, and who had ſup- 
| ported his cauſe until it ſeemed ruined. - 


And as he Joined with Venice in procur- 


ing the court of Rome to receive the hero 
into 
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into the boſom of the church; he was rank" 
ed amongſt the favoured allies of France. 
Henry allowed him to take away all his 
cannon and ammunition from the iſlands, 
and promiſed him another hundred thouſand 
crowns, in addition to the former debt, and 
hoſtages were agreed to be given as a ſecu- 
rĩty for the whole. Henry's pride was hurt 
at the idea of giving hoſtages. Ferdinando 
being apprized af it, unſolicited, releaſed 
him from ſo humiliating a condition, and 
the debt was ſecured upon the public 


revenue, 


As if fortune was determined to declare 
for the grand duke, in fixing the alliance 
with France upon the ſureſt baſis, his niece; 
Mary, the daughter of his predeceſſor, was 
fixed upon to ſhare the throne with the 
every way illuſtrious Henry. The monarch 
had divorced the elegant but depraved Mar- 
garet de Valois; but a ſlave of the tender 
paſſion, he had wiſhed to marry, in her room, 
a miſtreſs whom he loved with an exceſs of 
tenderneſs, and to whom in a moment of 

* weakneſs 
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weakneſs he had given an engagement of 
marriage; this, however, the indignant 
Sully tore into pieces, and threw into the 
fire *, and that wiſe miniſter ſeconded the 
expectations of France, in obliging his ma- 
jeſty to marry into ſome ſovereign family. 
and ſettle the ſucceſſion on the moſt ſolid 
baſis. Mary of Tuſcany was fixed upon. 


It is caſy to imagine the happineſs and 
ſatisfaction the grand duke had in ſecuring 
ſo powerful an ally againſt Spain, as well as 
the vaſt increaſe of honour that the alliance 
gave to himſelf, and the Medici. To ex- 
preſs a proper ſenſe of the great pleaſure it 
afforded him, he treated the Florentines 
with every kind of amuſement, ſparing no 
expence to render them as elegant and grand 
as it was poſſible ; a ſingle comedy coſt him 
 fixty thouſand crowns. "Wt 


* Whilſt Sully was deſtroying his ſovereign's engage- 
ment of marriage to his miſtreſs,, Henry exclaimed, 
cc What, are you mad?” „I wiſh,” he replied, “ I was 
& the only madman in France.“ FRY | 
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He determined to ſend his niece into 
France in a manner equal to the dignity 
ſhe was defigned for. A magnificent veſſel 
was built for that purpoſe ; it was accom- 
panied by the gallies of Tuſcany, Rome, 
and Malta; Venice offered hers, but from 
their diſtance they wete excuſed ; Genoa, 
as the ally of, and under the protection of 
Spain, refuſed to ſend her navy, but to qua- 
lify her denial ſaluted the bride with twenty- 
five pieces of ordnance, and diſpatched two 
gallies with preſents, which were not ac- 
cepted. 


he ſuite that Ferdinando ſent to accom- 
pany the queen was numerous; ſhe was at- 
tended by the ducheſs of Mantua, her ſiſ- 
ter, Don Virginio, duke of Bracciano, her 
couſin, Don Giovanni and Antonio, her 
illegitimate uncle and brother, the Cavaliero 
Vinti, the grand ducal ſecretary, the nobi- 
lity of the higher orders of Florence and 
Sienna, with the principal of the knights 
of St. Stephen and Malta, all of whom 
vied with each other in the magnificence of 

their 
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their drefles, and the n of” their ſer- 


vants liveries. 


The bride, on. the ae «a Ms 
ſented with a profuſion of jewels, both. by 
the grand duke. and the pope, conſtantly 
appeared in the plaineſt manner; her ruff of 
the largeſt ſize, her hair braided up, with- 
out any ornament in her dreſs, except pearl 
pendants, and a row of pearls about her 
neck, ſaying, « -ſhe, came only as a Plan 
re wife.“ 


With all this deference and attention to 
a people who then called themſelves the 
ſtandard of politeſſe, the Florentines had 
no reaſon to be pleaſed with their recep- 
tion. Henry was ſo dilatory, that it was 
ſaid, © Omnes qui amant graviter fibi dari 
r yxorem ferunt.” The princes of the 
blood would none of them aſſiſt at any ce- 
remony the ducheſs of Mantua was pre- 
ſent at, becauſe his majeſty had ordered 
that ſhe, as the ſiſter of his queen, ſhould 
precede every prince in his court, whether 
Foreign or native. 


They 
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They even caſt reflections upon the ori- 
gin of the Mantuan ſovereigns, ſaying, the 


Gonzaga were deſcended from a citizen, 
who had poſſeſfſed himſelf of the govern- 
ment by the murder of his lord; and when, 
in 1606, the went by ihvitation to the 


baptiſm of the three children of their ma- 


Jeſties, neither Henry nor the council would 
permit her highneſs to precede the- princes 
of France, though the queen juſtly obſerv- 
ed, no honout could be too great for her, 
being ſo nearly related, and having taken 
ſuch uncommon pains to add a luſtre to the. 
ceremony, having then in her train twb 
hundred horſe; and two hundred and fifty 
attendants. 


Even the French lacquies, copying the 
manners of their "maſters, ſeized whatever 
they could meet with belonging to the Flo- 
rentines ; nor was the rank of the wearer 
any protection from their violence. Don 
Giovanni had his hat forcibly taken from 
his head, and Antonio had a part of his coat 
torn off. Tired out with ſuch repeated 

inſults, 
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inſults, the Florentines at laſt retaliated the 
injuries they received. Some lives were loſt, 
particularly a ſervant belonging to his majeſty 
was killed ; yet the queen, when M. de 
Guiſe complained, took not the leaſt notice, 
as knowing what provocations had been 
glven. | | . 

Such treatment made France by no means 
defirable to the Florentines. It was a vaſt 
mortification to Antonio and Virginio to 
leave it, having flattered thernſelves they 
ſhould advance their fortunes in the French 


court, under the influence of the queen. 


Don Giovanni having ſettled the pecu- 
niary matters, the whole retinue left France, 
each receiving ſomething, but very diſpro- 
portionable to their repeated inſults. The 
ducheſs of Mantua had a brilliant, va- 


lued at fifteen thouſand crowns; Virginio, 
Giovanni, and Antonio, had each a jewel 
for their hats; the generals of Florence and 


Malta, chains of gold, with a medallion of 
his majeſty, valued at two hundred ducats; 


conſiderable preſents out of a portion of fix 
* hundred 
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kundred thouſand crowns, two Kubidred and 
fifty thouſand of which were detained for a a 
debt to the Hung duke. 


Antonio was a weak, 1 charac- 
ter; no wonder therefore that he was not 
favourably received; but the duke of Brac- 
ciano was a perſon of great abilities, yet 
was. no better treated. Pretending to go 
to Florence with the gallies, he, in diſguiſe, 
got into England, where he was received 
with diftinguiftied honour, to the diſplea- 
ſure of Henry, who felt it reflect upon him- 
ſelf. He afterwards went to the archduke, 
governor of the Netherlands, not chooſing 
for ſome time to return into Italy, fearing 
the court of Rome, which had obliged him 
to marry the princeſs Montalto, though the 
pontiff had deprived him of the office of 
gonfalonier della chieſa, and perſecuted him 


as ts father had been *. 
| Mary 


_ * Virginio, duke of Bracciano, by Fulvia Teretia 
Montalto, had five ſons and three daughters: I. Paulo- 
Jordano, duke of Bracciano and prince of the empire, 
no had no iſſue by his ducheſs, Maria Iſabella, daughter 

of 
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Mary de Medici was ill qualified to re- 
claim Henry from his attachment to gallan- 
try. She was neither handſome; ſenſible, nor 
amiable, and reſented his paſſion for other 


ladies ſo much; that it is well known his 
face has often borne wa marks of her fin- 


of 3 lord of f Piombino. 2. Alefandro, n 
cardinal in 1625, and who died Auguſt 26, 1626. 3. Fer- 
dinando, duke of St. Gemino, and afterwards duke of 
Bracciano, and a grandee of Spain. 4. Juſtiniani, who 
died in 1663. 5. Virginio, a knight of Malta. 6. Iſabella, 
married to Cæſar II. duke of Guaſtella. . Maria Fe- 
licita, married, by the procurement of the queen of 
France, to Henry, duke of Montmorency, admiral of 
France, who gave her one hundred thouſand crowns in 
addition to an equal ſum which the received from her 
father. 8. Camilla, married to Marco Antonio Borg- 
heſe, prince of Sulmona, after whoſe death, in 1658, the _ 
became a nun, and died in 1684,— Ferdinando, the third 

ſon of Virginio, had three children: 1. Virginio, born 
in 1617, created a cardinal in 1641, and died Aug. 21, 
1676, 2. Flavio, duke of Bracciano and St. Gemini, 
prince of Nerola, and of the empire, and grandee of 
Spain, died April 5, 1608, leaving no iſſue by his wives, 
Hypolita Lodovicia, widow of Gregory Aldobrandini, 
1674, and Anna Maria de Tremuille z and 3. Letio, 
prince of Nerola and Viccovaro, who died aer 


* 30, 1696. 
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gers. By giving up. herſelf to two mean 
perſons, natives of Italy, d'Ancre and his 
wife, contrary to the intreaties of her fiſter, 
Giovanni, and her other relations, it in- 
volved her in ruin, and her undeſerving fa- 
vourites in a ſudden deſtruction; ſhe died 
an exile at Cologne, -July 3, 164.2, in want 
of the neceſſaries of life. D'Ancre was 
aſſaſſinated in going to the preſence-cham- 
ber of Lewis XIII. and his wife was burnt, 
under pretence of bewitching her royal pa- 
troneſs, though, as ſhe judiciouſly remark- 
ed, ſhe had no otherwiſe influence over the 
queen, than what a wiſe woman could obtain 
over a weak one. 


Leaving Henry in poſſeſſion of a wife, 
whom he was ſoon moſt heartily tired of, 
and letting Ferdinando enjoy the pleaſing 
ſatisfaction of reflecting, that the future ſo- 
vereigns of France, of the houſe of Bourbon, 
would maternally deſcend from the Medici, 
as the Valois had beſore done, let us re- 
turn into Italy, whence | we have cus ſo 
1 abſent. 

Prior 
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 AVERARDO = Mz»e1, (vide Table E) 


Averardo.. 


Clarifimo, (vide Table II.) Jovenco = Nueellal 


Julian, or Juvenco oy Tellini Donati, married 1350, 


— 


8 Antonio — Cilla Bonacorfi, married 1400. 
Barnardetto gonf. 1447, and 1451 — Conſtantia Guaſconi, m. 1433. 


1 


Lorenzo = Catterina Norli, married 1468. Averardo gonf. 148 5, and 1513, 
| | whoſe deſcendants ſtill remain. 
Octavio laſt gonf. of Florence in 1531, — Bartholomea, married. 1518. 
appointed in the year following by | | 
duke Aleſandro, one of the forty- 
eight adminiſtrators of juſtice, then | 
inſtituted, | ' 


Aleſandro born in 1535, 12 Bernardo, (vide Table VI.) 
created a knight of St. Stephen, 
afterwards a cardinal, 
and laſt of all pope; 
he took the name of Leo XT. 
The expectations of the Romans 
were deceived in his death, 
April 27, 1605, 
when he had reigned only 27 days. - 


No more of this Genealogy is given than to ſhew the affinity of pope Leo XI. 
to the reigning family, and to fill up the names of ſuch of the Medici who were 
gonfaloniers of Florence —Juvenco was the youngeſt of five ſons ; from Franceſco, 
the eldeſt, came a numerous family; Antonio was the youngeſt of three; Ber- 
nardetto the third of four; Lorenzo the ſecond of four ; and Octavio the eldeſt 
ef five ſons. 


| 
; 
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Prior to which, however; it will be ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve an important eireum- 
ſtance, which ſtill further augmented the 
grandeur of Ferdinando, and the whole 
houſe of Medici. This was the elevation 
of cardinal Medici to the papacy, vacant by 
the death of Clement VIII. The new 
pontiff aſſumed the name of Leo XI. The 
degree of relationſhip between his holineſs 
and the ſovereign houſe of Medici was diſ- 
tant, as will appear by the annexed genea · 


logy, | | 
Leo XI. was born in 1535, was created a 


118 of St. Stephen in 1 567, but was in- 
clined to an eccleſiaſtical life. Coſmo I. ſent 


him ambaſſador to pope Pius V. in which 
employment he remained fifteen years, being 
continued by Franceſco - and Ferdinando. 
He obtained the archbiſhopric of Florence 
in 1574. He was of great ſervice to the 
grand dukes at the court of Rome; in re- 
turn they promoted his welfare: by that 
intereſt he was, December 13, 1583, cre- 


ated a cardinal deacon. by Gregory XIII. 
Nor. r He 
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He was deputed by pope Qlement VIII. 
legate to Henry IV. of France, hom he 
brought into the boſom of the Romiſh 
church, and effected a peace between, France 
and Spain. For this eſſential ſervice, both 
crowns. preſented. him with _— lutahle to 
their dignity and his worth. 


I Returning into Italy, he was created a 
cardinal biſhop, June 17, 1602; and, upon 
the death of Clement, elected his ſucceſſor, 
April 1, 1605. The exceſſive joy mani- 
feſted as well in France as Tuſcany upon his - 
, exaltation was ſcarcely known, before. the 
world was deprived of him, after reigning 
only twenty-ſeven, days. At his death he 
was in his ſeventieth year. His remains 
were depoſited in the Gregorian chapel, in 
St, Peter's church. The monument erect- 
ed to preſerve, his memory is by Algardi; 
it is of white marble ;.the two ſtatues that 
accompany the pontiff's repreſent Strength 
and Plenty; the bas- relief contains the hiſ- 
tory of the reconciliation of the king of 
France with Rome. Part of the inſcrip- 

14 tion 
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U ik 
tion upon the monument, * "Oh. «Qui brevi 
„iginti ſeptem dierum letitia, et longo 


3 mœrore urhem complevit.“ A ſentenes | 


* 


not leſs flattering than true. Hamerang's 
medal of him gives his buſto profile to the 
right with a beard; his countenance is ſedate, 
with ſome degree of aſperity; the dreſs plain, 
The legend is Leo XI. Pont. Max. Anno J. 


'The reverſe has a dead lion with bees about 


the carcaſe, and this motto, De Forti 
« Duccedo MDC.“ There is a ſtatue of 
Leo XI. in the epiſcopal palace at Piſtois, 
of N he had been biſhop: + 


From this ſhort ruling pontiff let v us, re- 
turn to Ferdinando, whom we baye to long 
neglected. This politic prince was, as has 
been obſerved, jealous to a great degree of 
Spain, and knowing that it was the wiſh gf 
Philip II. to ruin England, as his moſt ſtre- 
nuous oppoler, and, if poſſible, to over- 
throw the eſtabliſhed religion in Britain, 
though a Roman Catholic, and upon the 
borders of the eecleſiaſtical Nate, he reſolved 
to do all he could to prevent it. ITY 


x RS 
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They of the Romiſh faith vainly believed, 
that if James VI. of Scotland was taken 
off, the old religion would be reſtored ; a 
plan was therefore deyiſed at Rome, whoſe 
infamous policy was reſtrained by neither 
| Humanity nor decency, to deſtroy the Scotch 
monarch. Ferdinando, to whom nothing 
in that court was a ſecret, undertook to put 
James upon his guard againſt his cruel re- 
lentleſs enemies. © 


His | highneſs Gxed upon Mr. tasty 
Wotton to ſend to Scotland: this gentleman 
had been the confidant of the unfortunate 
earl of Eſſex, and, upon his misfortunes, 
had found it his beſt intereſt to quit Eng- 
land, and for ſome time had been under 
another name at Florence: he was likely to 
be every way acceptable to James, who had 
employed Eſſex in the project that had colt 
him his head. 


Not, however, to diſpleaſe Elizabeth by 
employing a perſon ſo obnoxious to her, 
Ferdinando directed Mr. Wotton to |paſs 
throu gh Norway, and thence fail into 
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Scotland, where, in a molt” maſterly man- 
ner he delivered his embaſſy. James had 


lately been ſurpriſed, and perhaps near” be- 


ing put to death by the earl of Gowrie, one 
of his own ſubjects, and well knew the 
machinations of the papal party againſt 
him, yet he pretended at leaſt not to be it 
any particular apprehenſions, for after preſ- 
ſing the high ſenſe of his obligation to the 


grand duke, he ended his meſſage. to bn. 


with ſaying, “ It was leſs conſiderable to 
« dic than to fear.” A vain glorious boaſt 
from one who. rem pied at the fight of a 
ſword. 


Mr. Wotton ne unknown PE un- 
ſuſpected, under the aſſumed name of Oc- 
tavio Baldi, James did not forget the obli- 
gations he lay under to this gentleman, for, 
upon his acceſſion, he aſked lord Wotton, 
whetber he knew him, his lordſhip replied, 
* Sir, he is my brother.“ The king ordered 
him to be ſent for, knighted him, and em- 
ployed him in his Italian negotiations for very 
many years; he is, both as an ambaſladar 

Wo - and 
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and a writer, well-known, and his integrity 


univerſally admired. He was ſuftered, in his 
old age, to die neglected by king C C hacles 1. 

This act of friendſhip was the nn 
of the great amity that was ever after enter- 
tained by the Stuarts with the Medici. 
i Ferdinando liches attracted the atten- 
aa of the moſt diftant princes. James VI. 
about 1666, wilhe to negotiate a marriage 


between Henry duke of Rothfiry, the heit 
apparent, and the grand duke's daughter ; 


the princels' s fortune wa to be paid down; ; 


but as both of them were infants, his ma- 
jeſty undertook to reſtore the money, with 
inte reſt, in caſe the marriage was not accom- 
mn ret BM c w LOTT 

In the firſt draupht of Sir Michael Balz 
bur of Burhe's inſtructions, the marriage 
alſo of the king's daughter and the great 
uuke's ſon is propoſed; but as this would 
have occafloned a ſet off, and defeated 
James's deſire of having ſo much money, 


it was omitted in the ingroſſed inſtructions. 


Such negociations required the greateſt cir- 
* | 1 cumſ PXuon 
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eumſpection and ſecrecy; but it appears that 
James was incautious, and had let che mats 
ter tranſpire. There can be little doubt, but 
that if James had been ſincere, and acted 
prudently, Ferdinando would have rejoiced 
extremely in the hope of giving a future 
queen to Scotland, eſpecially as there was 
the greateſt probability that his ſon - in · la 
would one day alſo ſit upon the ne 
Fond of England. a: : 


Ferdinando Tr ted Fon upon his 
acceding to the throne of England, and 
complimented his majeſty after the wild 
conſpiracy of Sir Walter Raleigh; in re- 
turn for theſe} attentions, James ſent Sir 
Anthony Standen to Florence, in 1603, ay 
his ambaſſador to that court and Venice. 
This fingularly ſtrange character had been 
ſent throughout Europe, by Sir Francis Wal- 
fingham, as a ſpy for queen Elizabeth, Wo 
knighted him; yet he afterwards became ſuſ- 
pected by her majeſty for his attachment to 
the earl of Eſſex. James ſent him out as his 
een and, had he poſſeſſed prudence; 

the 
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the choice had been good, for he underſtood 


all the living languages uſed upon the con- 
tinent, as well as the learned ones, was of a 
quick and lively apprehenſion, and inſinu- 
ating addreſs, was known to, and a corre- 
ſpondent with the literati, in his own” and 
foreign nations, yet by his romances in the 
French court, where he had no buſineſs, 
and his counteracting all James's deſigns in 
that kingdom, he gave both Henry IV. and 
his own maſter ſuch umbrage, that he was 
recalled, and ſent a priſoner to the Tower. Y 


Though James; upon bas: eue n to 


the ſiſter kingdom, had renewed his amity 


with the grand duke, his dignity, he ſup- 


poſed, was now too exalted to match with 


Tuſcany; however he had no objection to 
be her debtor, deſiring to borrow five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; he afterwards re- 
duced the ſum to three hundred thouſand 
pounds, payable in two years, and limited 
his ability to do this, becauſe he ſhould be 


able to ſave a million of crowns! annually, 


which en Elizabeth uſed to expend 
upon 
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upon the Iriſh wars, and for the mainte- 
nance of garriſons upon the: frontiers of 
Scotland. wy "EP 1 


The grand A * no e was aa 
informed of the extravagant turn of James's 
mind, ſeemed. little inclined to lend the 
money, became inquiſitive about the nature 
of the ſecurity, and, prepoſterouſly enough, 
affects to think he muſt have the pope's 
leave, a ſubterfuge very palpably uſed to 


end the buſineſs. James expreſſed ſur- 


prize, becauſe Elizabeth, who had been ex- 
communicated, had been many times con- 


cerned with princes of the Romiſh church 


in both borrowing and lending. 


It was, undoubtedly, a bold and Fwd 
thing for Ferdinando to pay ſuch reſpe& 
and attention to the ſovereigns.of England, 
whom the pontitts treated as heretics ; but 
he continued, throughout his reign, to pay 
every regard, both to Elizabeth and James, 
conſiſtent with his own intereſt, to which, 
above all things, he attended. James al- 
lowed none of his ſubjects to go beyond the 


grand 
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| grand ducal dominions;” However high thar 
rank; and if they treſpaſſed, Sir Henry 
Wotton was ordered to ſignify it to his 
Ferdinando had a moſt in fuperable 
averſion to the papal power, no doubt 
from noticing the dark policy of the pre- 
rended humble vicars of Chriſt, and from 
having probably, in his cardinalſhip, affiſted 
in forging fetters for the potentates of 
Chriſtendom ; now a ſovereign himſelf, he 
watched every eee to check Wen 
encroachments. 


This led him to affiſt the proteſtant 
princes, and to declare for Venice, when ſhe 
Tupported her undoubted privileges againſt 
the uſurpations of Rome. He even treated 
that haughty power with contempt and 
ſcorn. He raiſed great banks, ſtrengthened 
with walls, in the plains of Strezzo, upon 
the "conflux of the Tiber and the Arno, 
which occaſioned the water to ruſh into the 
Papal dominions, and even into Rome itſelf, 
bearing -down all before it. Nor could he 

8 3 be 


ho 


Grab Die of röstälv, wh 
be prevailed upon to permit ihe rivers't6 
flow in their accuſtomed manner by all the 
intreaties of Clement VIII. #nd Paul Ve 


Nor was the grievance remedied until the 


laſt pontiff ſent Veroſpi, afterwards a car- 
dinal, with three hundred foldiers, and five 
hundred pioneers, who, in fi ght of his de- 
puties, demoliſhed the works he had raifed. 


His conduli M xas uniform in oppoſing 
both Spain and the papacy. If he gave 
up Sebaſtian, the real or pretended king of 
Portugal, it was only becauſe the navy of 
Philip was ready to have attacked his coaſt 


upon a refuſal] ; and when France, upon 


another occaſion, reproached him with fa- 
vouring Spain, he replied, © I ſhould have 
' « 2&ted otherwiſe, had there been forty gal- 
« lies in Marſeilles.” Perhaps too, the 
proud. Spaniard, not paying the conſiderable 
debt due to his predeceflor, ſo often de- 
manded, by no means raiſed his b eee for 
Philip. | 


The grand dike had many aſpiutes v with 
Genoa about Sarzana, a ſtrong and impor- 


tant 


et 
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tant city in the tertitories of that republic, 


hut near the frontiers of Tuſcany : this 
place had been exchanged by Coſmo for 
Leghorn, under certain ſtipulations ;. Fer- 
dinando, in 1592, peremptorily demand- 
ec it; the Gendeſe agreed to deliver 
it up, if a mortgage they claimed was peu 
off, by a particular day, not ſuppoſing, in 
all likelihood, that Ferdinando could raiſe 
the fu, or think it worth ſo high a ranſom; 
but at the fpecified time the ſum was offer- 
ed, and, upon a refuſal, Tuſcany armed. 
Senda dared to refuſe, as fearing for 
their commerce, if both that and Leghorn 
ſhould be poſſeſſed by ſo mercantile a ſet 
of princes as the Medici. The grand duke 
probably would have compelled them, had 
not the overbearing power of Spain, which 
never ſuffered any of the Italian ſtates to 
| decide their differences by arms, and beſides, 
always found i in Genoa an ally, and one who 
frequently aſſiſted her in loans, which 
Ferdinando could not be N _=_ 
| to. do, interfered. | 


Ferdinando exceeded all bis predeceiors 
MP in 


4 
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in his eſtabliſhments, and Taſcany became 
more formidable unden him to his neighs 
hours than it ever had bean, both by land 
and ſea; he even gave one thouſand” erowns 
yearly to Gaus Conſter Van Rattevam, to 
procure” him Dutch ſoldierst His gallies 
were reſpected throughout che coaſts of 
Italy —of the coaſts in the Mediterranean. 
Had his generals acted with equal ſkill, he 
would have added the illand of Cyprus to 
his dominions. He aimed to have prece- 
dency aboye any of the Italian princes and 


ſtates, conteſting for place with Savoy, and 


was in hopes it would have been given him 
at the treaty of Vervins. When it is faid he 
withed to precede, all the powers of Italy, 
che papacy is not comprehended; ; that had 
long been triumphant oyer kings and em- 
perors. Savoy and Tuſcany only were al- 
lowed to have their ambaſſadors covered, 
in the -royal and papal preſence, an * 
denied to all the other princes of Italy... 


His highneſs had alſo diſpates with Mals 


about the ſame important occaſion, and he 
48 petitioned 
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patkioued: he queer of England to aſſiſt 
his, Withiher navy, to obtaia that by force 
| bchirhe hoo gold not other wiſe procure. 
Elizabsth. declined any interference, except 
be Was attacked and: a Jomething like a 
ere to remaim without any particular ex- 
Nasen: 909 u Heco $1 10— 1891 
1 5 ano, 0 J 5 n his great. feal,- 7] 
Of 2. Wem 0 7. HAN 17 
upon h Mey, was judicioully. conciſe i in 
| | his titles, but u on ſome occafions they ran 
5 55 length that \ Was truly abſurd. Think. 
| a prince, 1 whoſe dominions were-not of 
| f ER extent than the county of Vork, 
WM merating hi his ; ſtyle thus; Dea F erdi- 
4*nando, by the grace of God, of "Tuſcany, 
5 the third rand Duke; of 5 AEST and 
1 "Sienna, the fourth, Duke ; Prince of Ca- 
Fe ; "Caunt « of Petigliano 1 Soians; 5 
Lord of Porto: Fetario, i in the! e of Elbe 3; 
a Lord, of Caſtiglione, of Poſcanio, and the 
« Ille of Giglio ; and third Great Maſter of 


«the; Religious, and Military Order of St. 
bene": Wasa Brag. ou tan. 


bacoiitig 


- 


et Dürr br Tbbc aN, 35 
to let forth A ttt tittes öf is Farce do 


minions, in the four quarters heb the globe, 
* wonlt fi a velahs. 


3 4 e e ano OR 

Ia his d domeſtio agitation where bis, 
own. intereſt did. not interfere, juſtice was, 
. rendered with the: utmoſt diſcretion, and uns, 
partiality, and thoſe numerous banditti that 
infeſted every other part of ly were de- 
ſtrbyed thronghdbr His dominion, ttholt 1 


foot as he obtained them. 1 


II S ornbei | | 4543 


As well to. prevent e bunſt 
himſelf, as $0 detect private. fraude, he in: 
ſtituted the,;ſame mode of anonymous in 
formation, or impeachment, which. diſgraces 
the republic of Venice little geceſſes in 
the walls of the palace, into whitls pee 
wignt drop 25 packet. | 
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Should cont a practice Sanne in "I 
tain, more invective than impeadhment 
would generally be received. It is by no 


means impoſſible but that Ferdinando had of- 


ten cauſe to repent adopting what ſtihjects the 
moſt innocent to be the objects of any ones 
01 1 2 Os 
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ern 


malice, who are wicked Maß to r 
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murder in ſecret. . b 


1e © 5% 
10 7 43766 01 4 


eie mi ight, bawentiches that had 
no foundation, only to alarm him, and per- 
baps Nori of His worlt actions Were conſtantly 
repreſerited to him, which muſt keep awake 
that cönckience he Was ais 10 dull to 
ep. r 
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© To provent x e eum of is unpopular 
acts, he threw the blame upon his miniſter, 
the archbiſhop of Piſa, a Piedmonteſe. It 
woul@&be4r3juſtice to his character to omit 
mentioning} that he viewed his capital 
everyday in his carriage When he received, 
weich the utmoſt oheeffulneſs, the petition of 


eee eee the e Who 
Far ade leg 23?) 1g 9 


By his regulations, = "only F lorence, wot 
every other:city-in- his'dominions, wereſup- 
lied, in the moſt exact manner, with all 
the neceſlaries of life, andcat à fixed price; 
and his Severity was ſo well known; that a 
child miglit᷑ go and purchaſe any ching with 
e of impoſitio . 
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The citizens durſt not do more that 
murmur at any of his regulations, or even 
at bis moſt unpleafing acts, as another cita- 
del was adden by him to the two former? 
ones, and built in 2 Rronger manner thaif 
pr ob WW 
DS 5.94 wich o gala: 1 * 

To increaſe his trade he gave every ad- 
vantage to Leghorn, and put the mot. 
moderate duty upon what was exported; 2 
conduct the exact oppoſite to Genoa, and 
by which ſhe ane trade, en went to 


W + * 45 2 Nel as 21. 4 14 
Nec bed as gd 
Ane 1 an 9 hi ſubjects 


in being the firſt merchant in his dominions. 
This enabled him to exceed his anceſtors 
in the magnificence of his buildings. The 
celebrated chapel of San Lorenzo, . erected. 
for a burial place for.t the + grande ducal family, f 
was amongſt the richeſt. There are more 
ſtatues and inſeriptions to bis honour. in 
Tuſcany, than to any of the Medici. _His,, 
learning, and patronage of literature and 
ES the 


Ut 
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WR $6 30s ade him Freed Þ3,Ifhcir 
profeſſors. Sing i Yo yoo z uttrit 
His averſeneſs to bodily. execcile eaſed 
him de grow ugweildy in the degline of life; 
his principal amyſcmept, was in making 
antidotes, or preſervatives. againſt poiſon ;. 
in the knowletge of which he exceeded 
all the practitionęrs ; probably, in Europe. 
Happy had it been, for, him. if his brother 
had known les.of their effects. 
+ Hig: court was never — — — 


from ſuſpicion, nor wa it magnificent. 
His miniſters. and ſervants were few, but 


ſuch as deſerved the poſts they filled. 


He died, feared and reſpected by his 1 
jeas, and by Rah, Feb. 10% ib 


His immoderate 'defire * for power 1105 | 
him unmindful how he obtained dbiiifion, 


| but when he had gaihedi it, he uſed! it with 0 


nour to him ſelf and ad vantage t. to thole whom 
he governed. There i is 0 doubt but that his 
reign would have been equally brilliant with 
that of His 1 5; Bad Traly afforded 

80 1 the - 
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the ſatne proſpect . of. aggrandiement a to 
| him, as it did to Coſmo. He more tefem» 

bled in his abilities, and the ſternneſs af his 


mind, the grand duke from whom be 


ſprung, than any other of. the ſons of that 
prince who ſurvived him; and, like _ 
he was truly © a great wicked man. 


% 


As 2 vidcher! he was. odious and Kune | 


able; Franceſco fell by his procurement: 

the only remaining ſon of his mother, Don 
Pietro; found a ſevere rblation in bim 
perſon who well knew; and had perhaps 
more thay any other looked into this ſoue- 
reign's character, ſaid, upon? a ſuppoſed re 
conciliation between him and Pietro, that 
« it might. \Pefagventure, prove as  dange> 
* rous as the enmity.” He appears, .to have 
been no ſtranger to the unhappy. fate of the 
grand duke, Fra ranceſco ; and thouglt he was 
as, ſevere and tyrannical to b his family, as as he 


Was turbulent and tenacious to his neigh- 


bours, yet he « bliged Pietro to return from 
Spain, into Blorence, as he alſo recalled, with 


an authority | not to be diſputed, Virginia, 


Gs Wh 4 duke 
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doke of Bracciano, his couſin; beither 
of whom loved to raſide in his domi- 
nicins, nor pethaps to truſt his life to his 
n Aron Teng unt ent 

It was "happy for Furope that he was ſo- | 
vereign. of Tuſcany, for had not that been, 
it is probable he would have been pope, and 
ſuch à character, com poſed as his was, of 
pride and cruelty, and poſſeſſing the beſt 
abilities, might have made the Chfiſtian 
world tretble: His features were expreſ- 
five of his character, compoſure, delibera- 
tion, and ſeverity. His medals were nu⸗ 
E ieee and his money the puteſt of Tah. 


It might be wondered Why a prince who 
bad gained Bis diadem by ſo enormous a b 
crime, ſhould not have immediately thrown . 
off the Clerical functions, and married, to 
raiſe up a family, the beſt ſecurity of a 
prince. Hypocriſy, a wiſh to delude the 
world, and hide the crime he had commit- 
ted, no doubt at firſt greatly actuated bim. 
The emoluments from his eccleflaſtical pre- 


ſerments were deſirable, even to à ſoveteign. 
; | The 
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The influence it afforded int the cburti of 
Rome was conſiderable; though Sixtirs; ad 


wiſe and- penetrating a man as ever ſat in 


the pontifical chair, governed from Fran- 
ceſco's death, until ſome years after he had 
ſecularized himſelf. Ferdinando, whoſe 
ambition was the ruling paſſion of his ſoul; 


might flatter himſelf that the pretended va- 


letudinarian, the crafty Sixtus, could not 
long ſurvive his advancement to the papacy, 


and then he would haue moved all che a 


powers on earth to ſucceed, him, as in that 
caſe he would even Have exceeded Leo Ke 
and Clement VII. in dignity, wealth, = 


authority. F inding that Sixtus was made 


for a longer duration than he had ſuppoſ- 


ed *, he at length liſtened to another Rind 
of ambition, the hope of bequeathing: thoſe '. 
honours he Was in mh ok to his de- 
nne. My i ts bs 8 gt WE; 


{) » Is. 
1 


» Pope Situs V. 5 N TE 27, | 2600s aged : 
68, His ſucceſſors, Urban VII. Gregory XIV. and 
Innocent K. died within little more than one year, 


their jut * not exceeding ſixteen months. Cle- 
* died in 1605; Leo Xl. in the ſame year. 


ifs | Ferdinando 
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4 35 TREDFE OF FERDINANDO: 1. 
| __ - 1+ Ferdinatitioamarried/ December 19, 1 537, 
- Chriſtina; daughter of Charles III. duke of 
Lorrain, a princeſs who: extremely affected 
religion Her: devotion to tha lady of Lo- 
io may be gueſſed at by the liberal pre- 
ſontꝭ ſhe; made to that idok, the expences of 
which, according to her own hand-writinz, 
amounted to eight hundred crowns; and 
theſe ſhe carried herſelf going in a: horie- 
litter as far as Recanali, in the Marche of 
Ancona, but then alighted with her ladies, 
and went in the ſame humble guiſe as the 
 " archdublitfs- Joanna kad done; and Che- 
ment VIII. paid her 2 like reſpect in ber 
journey, and return. After a ſtay of three 
days at Loretto, ſhe! took her leave, and fet 
out in her way home, but immediately diſ- 
| patched children to the church with gifts 
of princely magnificence; amongſt them 
were ornaments ſor the altar, prieſt, and 
miniſters, curled, ſays my author, three 
manner of ways, with Sold and filver 6f ad- 
Mmirable workmanſhip and, art, linen for 
the altar of the ſineſt materials, wrought 
* oe” with excellent pictures of the pro- 
end phets, 
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phets, ſibels, apoſtles, and ev 
riouſly inſerted amongſt boughs and flowers, 
with ſuch elegant needlework that n. 
conld fcarcely exceed it; (he-alfo gave th 
fineſt veils for chalices. Thi Tpecie® & 


dexotion was occaſioned no; dont by dhe 
example of Joanna, and by as idea hates 
princeſs of her own family had been reſtaꝶ 
ed to health dne a viſit, and ſuch. pres. 
ſents. 2204 2 Bok a ban 
„ eee ſends in e ee 
'ſhe ſent ta the Mareſhal d' Ancre, hen be: 


Was at the height of his good fortune. "a 
Fhat ſince the winds grew high, anch the! 


„Haves began to roll, he would de wall t 

think of ſtecring into ſome port. 10 
which he had the folly to::teply, thaty! 
I hilt his veſſel went before the wind, he 


„* 


« was reſolved to keep out at ſea, and to 
* puſh his good fortune to the utmoſt ex- 
tent. He did e Was _ in 
gathering ſoimb ee yore 2 a 

By this princeſs, Fesdibando had the 
numerous fue of five ſons and, four daugh- 


ters : | 
' T3. | 1. Coſmo, 


angoliſts, c- 


F. 


PF 


Pg 


died March 27, 1602. 


m7 
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"I: Como, his ſucceſſor.” [DTS nee” 


* 11 
A > : 


ate: Franceſco, . born May 14, 1594, who 
choſe à military life, which was . *. 


an carly death, May: 35, 1614. Alion, 32147 
vi. Cailo, born March 19, 1 595, he was 


cxeüted à Cardinal by pope Paul V *. De- 
eetaber 2 161 and appointed dean of the 


ſacred college'i in 1652: he was head'of the 
Spaniſh intereſt, ant a friend to Venice; he 


net reſided at Nome but when the con- 
clave ſat, and that only to oblige his bro- 
0 ther, and nephew, preferring: the court of 

| Florence to the hurry and buſtle that at- 
tende the papal one: he was taciturn, 


witty, and devoted to his family; his ann 


| happencd: March 27s 1 662. 


. ' Philippo,, born April 9. I 51 and. 


oh ee born Auguſt wa 1599 he” 
went into the army, and died unmarried. 
November 26, 1648. 

Pa V. ſurvived the grand duke. 


My tran AF 6. Eleanora, 


—— — 


— —— 
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6. Eleanora, bor BNR 10, 1991: : 
the died November 21, 1617, unmarried. 


7. Caterina, born May 2, 193 ſhe, was 
married in March, 1617, to Ferdinando 
Gonzaga, duke of n died in 
win ̃᷑ͤ :!:! in dds 8 

8. Maria Maddelena, born lane 28, 


_ and died an infant.” ' „ Al ＋ 1 


"9: Claudia, born Jung 4 11604; and died 
December 25, "16487 the married twite; 


Kt in 162 T, to Frederic Ubald;, prince of 


Urbino, who dying in 1623, the then mars 


ried in 1626, Leopold; archduke of Auſtria, 
who laid 05 the cardinalate for that pur=. 


poſe ; he died i in 16 32, leaving t the tutelage 
of his children to his widow. 5 
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HE life of Cuſmo II. will evince this 
bs W a Wicked parent may be 
the-father, af an imiable character. Ferdi- 
nde was; gnibly feared x Colmo, his on, 
was dincerely. beloved. . } . 
ite peice WAP" ern y 12, rhe, 
AS Tufcany with greater ad- 
vatiges tlas urty vf His able, He 
was related to AMR bf the fopetior fove- 
reigns of Italy, and to France and Spain; 
and by his marriage with Maria-Maddelena, 
daughter of Charles, archduke of Auſtria, 
be was ſtill nearer allied to the emperor 
Ferdinand II. "Theſe great connections 
occaſioned him to act a more conſpicuous 
part upon the ſtage of Europe, than might 


have been expected by a prince of ſo ſmall 
rn > a dominion. 
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«dominion: This was in ſore meaſure 


— 


owns to 2 whinifital cireumſtunee. | — 


The Pie courts ſtrove which, al 
be moſt abſurd about the marriage of their | 
princes. It gccalioned at chat = more 
deliberation-to, marry half 3 A dozen young 
people, than the diſpoſal of 90 many pro- 
VINCES nw in the preſept age. N 


7 Com was "threatened with great ie 
fortunes. James I. the moſt; powerful ſo- 
veteign i in Futoße, ſeemed to have a deſign 
of faking” vengeance for the predations 
the Follies of Tuſcany had tnade upon the 
Wach ſhips in the two laſt years of Ferdi- 
nando's reſgn. Sir Stephen Leiſeur, knight, 
who had been ſent a reſident to Florence to 
| ad ſatisfaction from the father, naw 
ürged the buſineſs of reſtitution with greater 
FR to the guardians of the fon. Ferdi- 
napdo had, after profeſſing che utmoſt 18 
gard for his majeſty, both befbre and  lince 
His Scceot ion to. the crown of England, de- 
chred Bis willingneſs, his happineſs, to res 


| jag among the RA of his allies, yet 
5 | | would 
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would not liſten, to the propoſals of Leĩſieur, 
ſaying, the. ſentence of his judges, in con- 
demning the five, Engliſh ſhips, carrying 
contraba Fog goods, | had been praiſed through- 


JTI-E> 


' out Europe ; and the utmoſt the reſident 


could obtain was, that Ferdinando would 
in read over the memoir, but Ferdinando 


then i We? he would not Alter, a title. 


7 208 98 s 3 _ 4 * il 7 


Sir Stephen went over the old ground, 
Aattering Bimſelf that the young duke durſt 


Sf 3p 


. refuſe. thee {atisfaction, demanded. „Had 
e-Britiſh, hon rouſed himſelf, a ſevere ven- 


. 


geance x muſt "have followed, but James's 
pacific character, his bluſterings, and am- 
ba ſladors Werk well known, and alike. diſre- 
Rey by he unfortunate. reſident, after 
ve months ſpent, in altercation, was ob- 


4894 — 4 


liged to leave. Florence, without having the 


| ſatisfaction ta receive a chain of gold of four 
bundred crowps \ value; ; becauſe, as no real 
good had acqued to his royal employer, he 
ſcorned the proffered preſent. . The only 
conceffion from the. grand ducal court, was, 
that they would not allow the titles of earl 


HALLS BIS. 4 THESES 
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and counteſs to Sir Robert Dudley and Miſs 


Sonthwell, whom he had enticed. to follow 
him, which both Coſmorand his ducheſs 


gave their princely words they would not.” 


Coſmo eſcaped this affront” to fo great | 


a monarch, but ſoon after incurred the in- 
dignation of France bya more ſimple circum- 

ſtance, | where no emolument could accrue 
from it. France and Spain, long enemies, ri- 


vals alike in power and ſplendor, divided 
Europe by their aim at eſtabliſhing an almoſt 


univerſal dominion; and by their ſtruggle for 
precedency, and their equal capacity of doing 
miſchief,” kept up a conſtant and unceaſing 
war amongſt the Chriſtian ſtates. Coſmo's 
agent in France, unmindful of the danger of 
interfering between two ſuch potent mo- 
narchs, very unwiſely, in a public manner 


gave the preference to Spain; Henry IV. 


enraged at his preſumption in inſulting him 


in his own kingdom, exclaimed, He won- 


dered that ſo petty a prince as Coſmo 
* ſhould pretend to adjuſt the place of the 


Ekings of France and Spain; and in re- 
FTT 


THE TIFE'OF COSMO f. 
128 what the agent ſaid about the greats 
neſß of the Tuſcan princes, and of their 
nearneſs to Auſtria, Sully, ho hated the 
Medici, and regarded his own queen of 
that houſe, with ine ffable contempt, rejoin- 
ed, they were a family newly ſprung up to 
the little conſequence: they had gained; 
and faid alſa, that the Bourbons, whom 
. me had inſulted, were- infanitely. ſaperior to 
the Auſtrian princes. The qucen could 
not ſoften matters; Henry had a pleaſure 
in having an opportunity to ſatisf/ his ſet- 
tled diſlike to her; the agent was recalled, 
and Henry with difficulty pacified. 


It Was Colmo's intereſt to have Spain 
eurbed in her power, which was become 
-odious to Italy, whoſe princes ſhe treated 
more as ſubjects than fovereigns ; he how- 
ever "dreaded the conſequences of Henry 
IV. 's intended plan of altering the whole 
"Hite of Chriſtendom, to fix, as he vifion- 
-arily/ thought, the balance of Europe: in 
% general a change, the minor potentates 
Had every thing to dread, and little to Hope; 
* N it 
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it was therefore, no doubt, a moſt — 
able thing for him that Henry was taken 
off, Juſt at the commencement of his ror 
mantic entetprixe. It cannot however en⸗ 
ter into the head of any diſpaſtonate perſon, 
that this prince, whoſe every action was 
amiable, was engaged in the bafe plot that 
cut off the hero. If he fell by any other 
inſtigation than that of the fury of a mad 
enthuſiaſt, it muſt have been by the con- 
nivance of his inſulted, vindictive wife, 
Mary de Medici, of whom ſuſpicions are 
entertained, with ſome plauſible, but no 
direct proofs. Coſmo, at the deceaſe of 
Henry, was but in the twentieth year of 
his age, yet ſome have been inconfiftent 
enough to throw an odlum upon his cha- 
racter, without any other foundation, pro- 
bably, than that he was the couſin" of 
Poe 
The death of Henry led to the hopes of 
peace, and vanity aſſiſted with her influ- 
ence; the rival monarchs had each a ſiſter, 
their relations wiſhed to make them queens. 
22 “ 


þ 
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Coſmo, allied to France, offered his ſervices 
to promote the wiſh of each kingdom; 
Lewis and Philip met, and exchanged their 
fiſters. This procured ſome WN to the 
Chriſtian world. 


As the Medici had given two queens to 
5 rance, the grand ducheſs dowager was 
moſt ſanguine that her family ſhould pre- 
ſent one to Great Britain. An idea of this 
kind had been entertained ſo early as the year 
1605; for the Mantuan ambaſſador had 
aſked Sir Charles Cornwallis, the re preſen- 
tative of the Britiſh monarch at the court 
of Spain, whether a marriage between 
Henry prince of Wales and a daughter of 
Tuſcany was concluded; to which Sir 
Charles replied, the grand prince was a 
great prince, and could give an ample for- 
tune, yet his maſter was ſo potent a mo- 
narch, that he might expect the greateſt 
alliance the world could afford, and from 
the age of the prince he would ſoon have a 
right to judge for himſelf. 


Coſmo, defirous of promoting the ho- 


Aaour 
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ndur of the Medici, was not eaſily diſcou - 
raged; he judged; James would be pleaſed 
with ſo eaſy a method of filling his empty 
exchequer, but that monarch's pride was 
greater than his extravagance, or the want 
it occaſioned. He thought the monarch of 


Britain could not, with propriety, marry 
leſs than a daughter of France or Spain. 


The queen-mother of France, whoſe va 
pity was equal to James's, refuſed to apply for 
a diſpenſation to the papal court, deſirous that 
Henry might marry Catherine her daughter; 
and that princeſs, won by the exalted charac- 
ter of the prince of Wales, conſtantly replied 
« She hoped ſhe ſhould have influence 
“ ſufficient to reclaim him.” The queens» 
mother always apologized for her conduct 
in wiſhing to marry her daughter to a pro- 
teſtant, by ſaying; that even the ducheſs- 
* dowager of Tuſcany, whoſe devotion to 
« the ſee of Rome was ſo evident, did not 
* prevent her wiſhing for the ſame al- 
E liance,” 2 20 e 

2 3 James, 


* , 


— 


— 
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James to ſoſten a refuſal as much as poſe. 
ble, fai he could not, confiſtently,: cloſe: 
with therpropolal, !having-before declined a 


like offer ftom the duke of Savoy; whodectar-' 


od, that he could not be furpyiſed if a princeſs: 
of France was preferred, but he ſhbuld be 
extremely hurt if a! ſiſter of Tuſcany was 
accepted . Two or three million of 
crowns was no mean offer for a needy 
prince to be tempted with. Much to the mi- 
niſter, Lord Saliſbury's honour, he objected 
to this match, and that too upon proteſtant 
principles, As to Henry he profeſſed obe- 
dience to his father, expreſſed no wiſh for 
an alliance with any, but threw every reaſon- 


1991 


2 The 5 of Savo) 3 a marriage between * 
Prince of Piedmont, Elizabeth, James“ 8 daughter, 
and another between Henry Prince of Wales; and his 
daughter. James faid, his fon was tod great and too 
young ſor the princeſs of Savoy. As to his daughter, 
. ſhould have liberty, that of conſcience, marry whom 

e would, as as the ducheſs of Lorrain enjoyed, and which 
Savoy chjected to, '« Never,” fiys the Britifh monarch, 
« will I abandon my child, if it would make der queen 
« of the world.” A ſpeech becoming the father and 
the ſovereign. 8 
1 3 ablo 
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able obitzele in the way, as ohjecting to xny 
ONe of the Romiſh faith. Theſe negotiate» 
tions are little Known, gven in Britain. 

dir John Firnett mentions, that in 1614. 


I Gravalte Franeeſco Guatolefi, a Tuſtan, 


requeſted and obtained the privilege» of 
ſitting amangſt the nobility, as: the former 
yank and that of Sayoy had When invited 
to court, . mee was: 9 4 ng OF 
bab. i 0 Ri 2 31 aden 

Coſmo's ende in 1 to the * 
44 between Savoy and Milan, does him the 
higheſt credit. Carlo- Emanuel, duke of 
Savoy, was the moſt turbulent and greedy 
prince that! Italy then; and for ſome time, 
had been troubled with, had perſuaded his 
daughter, the widow':of' Fraticeſco, duke 
of Milan, to pretend ſhe was in à fte 
ation to become a mother, to keædp the cars 
dinal Ferdinando Gonaaga from the ſfucceſt 
ſion, and when the pretended pregnaney 
could no longer be continued, he did not 
ſeruple to ſet even decency at deſiance, by 
ſeizing part of the late duke's nnen 


«nd annexing them to his .]. 
24 The 
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The cardinal was the friend and relation 
of Coſmo, The -princes of Tuſcany as 
much diſliked thoſe. of Savoy, as the latter 
deteſted them . Coſmo eſpouſed the cauſe 
of Ferdinando; he had new reaſons: for it: 
Savoy had, with contempt, "declined his 
ſon's marrying a fiſter of the grand duke. 
He determined to march an army, therefore, 
to drive Carlo from his uſurped acquire- 
ments. It was in vain Spain ſpoke in her 
uſual dictatorial way the Pope and Genoa 
refuſed leave for his troops to march through 
their dominions 3 not, diſcouraged, he open- 
ed a private negotiation with Modena, whoſe 
duke agreed, that only a feint ſhould be 
made at that part through which the arms 
of Tuſeany were to mareb, juſt to preſerve 
appearances. The | grand, duke by this 
means gained -a footing in Mantua, drove 
Carlos forces from the places they had ſeiz- 
ed, and reſtored Ferdinando to the whole of 
his dominions. An action that ſurpriſed 
Italy, and ſeemed bold and adventurous to 
all, conſidering how auſtere and dictatorial 
Spain then was. The young princes, to 
41 | cement 
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cement their friendſhip till firmer, ' agreed 


to a family alliance; Ferdinando reſignett 


his hat, and received Caterina de Medici; 
Coſmo's ſiſter, hom . 
to have ſeon princeſs of Wale... 


Nor was the affiſtance leſs efficacious, or 
better timed, that he gave to his brother- 


in-law the emperor. Ferdinand II. by his 
tyranny, had cauſed the Bohemians to re- | 


volt; they even threatened to deprive him 
of his capital; its citizens were 'mutinous; 
and held a communication with La Tout, 
the general of the malcontents, wha com- 

manded a conſiderable army in its vicinity, 
and againſt whom Ferdinand had only one 
hundred and fifty foot and two hundred 
horſe, though ſurrounded on 2 8 172 


enemies. 


The Bohemians ſeeing, as they * | 


that he was reduced to the greateſt extre- 
mity, forgot all reſpect, and rudely pulling 
him by his doublet, demanded the reſtitu- 
tion of their e 1 TER) of con- 
ſcience. r 
0 F rom 
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From this diſigrecable;.:this critical fiem, 
ation, vras the haughty Caſar relieved: by 
the time ly arriual of a> body:of cuiraſſiers, 
ſent by Coſimo, under the command of 


Santilier, a Frenchman, who, by paſſing 
vnder falſe colours, deceived. the Bohe- 
mians, and forced them to fly from their 
enraged ſovereign, whom. before * had 
treated as a rained, deſerted qnarch, __ 


The moſt daring project of this ods. 
3 attempt to ſeize the | rich tribute 


the grand ſultan :receiyes from Egypt; ta 
eompaſs which, he difpatched four, gallies, 
cumpletely equipped, under Beauregard, 
alſo a native of France! The governor. of 
Siem, or Sayd, in Byria, undertoak ta 
victual i the flect, having . From 
Achmet. ; 


 Thegravd duke's gallies failed to * 
enn the admiral learned that the Turkiſh 
fleet, commanded by Muſta pha Grego, con- 


_ biting of forty gallies, and two galliaſſes, day 
at Rhodes: he put to ſea, and attacked them 
wenden Cyprus and Caraminia. 
81 A 
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Of theſe ſhips they ſunł five, and oblige: 
ed the remainder to ſhelter in the next han 
bour. : Thoygh the deſign did not fully an- 
ſwer, | yet it won the Etruſcan flag gfeat 
Honour. The treaſure on "bhard A ip 
of the ſultan' S, amounted to fourteen Hun= 
dred thouſand crowns, and did not a "feds 
enrich the grand ducal treaſury. 4 Ts the 
action one hundred and thirty Tus were 
killed, and three. hundred "taken With 


ſoners, 


415d ui 8 
eee was a Smidabie — againſt 
the Mahometan powers at ſea. In 1617 his 
fleet had taken from the 'Tarks the caſtle of 
Lango; and when, in the fdllowing year 
Achmet meditated to ſend a vaſt foros 


againſt Tranſylvania, his admiral: Inghirami, 


with conſummate bravery, took, plundered, 

and burnt Angliman, freed” one handred and 
forty captives, and enllaved two hundred of 
the enemy, and bringing home many of the 


Turkiſh ſhips. *The military order of St. 
Stephen tended, during his reign, to de- 


{troy and haraſs the enemies of commerce, 
as 
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This prince v was s extremely er and 
reſpected by the contemporary potentates, 
and though he was a young man at his death, 

be was often named a mediator between 
powers, who ranked higher than himſelf in 
the political ſcale. This circumſtance was 
extremely flattering, and might lead him to 
rene wing the with of Coſmo I. his grand- 
father, in being declared king of Tuſcany. 

The pope received the propoſition coldly, 
declaring, that though he wiſhed him to be 
a king, yet not a king of Tuſcany; and one of 
his miniſters judicioufly remarked, that, * it 
« was more ET to be a great duke than 
70 $495 ta Ws Nit 


No ſovereign ever paid more attention to 
his ſubjects than he did, to whom he be- 
haved more like the friend and father than 
the harſh ſeyere maſter his predeceſſors had. 

The patronage of the fine arts was conti- 
nued with the utmoſt energy. | 


The 
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The people of Tuſcany” were extremely 
happy under him, but he was ſoon taken 
from them, to their very great grief. His 


weak conſtitution ſunk under its frequent 


attacks, which brought him to a premature 
grave, February 28, 1621, in ü a 
arte year of his age. 


* "7d was bleſſed i in the 3 love of his 
ſubjects. His own virtues made him re- 
ſpectable in their eyes, and in thoſe of fo- 
reigners. He was happy in the fortunes. of 
his children, though he. did not live, to ſee 
them grown up. vel * 


In his perſon he was Hate, His 
coins and medals exceed in elegance and 
execution thoſe of his contemporaries. © It 
is obſervable that Oliver, the protector, co- 
pied his motto: Has niſi periturus mihi 
« ademat nemo.” _ 


This grand duke married, October q, 
1608, when only eighteen, Mary Madde- 
lena, youngeſt daughter of Charles duke 
of Stiria, Carinthia, and Carniola, and ſiſter 
TS, | to 
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to. archduke Ferdinand, who aftermards de- 
Her fone was only one 3 choufand 
crowns, but Philip, king of Spain, who 
had married her ſiſter, increaſed it, in money 
and jewels, to five hundred thouſand Crowns, 
The devotion to the ſuppoſed; holy houſe 
at Loretto, ſeemed to make a particular part 


of the religion of the Medici. Coſmo ſent 


thither'the moſt ſuperb altar- eloth that any 
church had ever poſſeſſed.” The Prineeſs 
his wife, fent two. golden candleſticks, in 
the form of cornucopias, finely wrought with 
her ſhield of arms upon them, to faſten 
tothe walls-near the altar that was coyered 
with Coſmo s rich preſent. - Surviving the 
grand duke, ſhe became. regent. during the 
minority of his ſucceſſor, and died in 1031, 
aged forty- two years. 


There was ſtruck a very uke 80d me- 


dal upon her death, giving her profile to the 
right, and veiled, inſcribed Maria Magd. 


Arcbid. Auftr. Mag. du Etr. under the buſto 


the name of the artiſt. The, reverſe exhibits a 


'burd 


| GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY. at 
itt! of Paradiſe, king over "magnificent 
effice ; motto, ætber. 


The ifue of this marriage was five fogs 
and three dau ghters. | 


0H; Benlindada,! who 3 | 's.. 


2. Giovanni-Carlo, born July 4, 161 i. 
He was a general at ſea in the Spaniſh ſer- 
vice, and im that capacity was {cnt to relieve 
Perpignan ; in return for his fidelity and 
abilities he was created a grandee of that 
kingdom, and it was defigned to procufe 
him an advantageous alliance, but chobſing 
to go into the church, he became prior of 
Piſa. He was the firſt cardinal created hy 
pope Innocent X. November 14, 164. 
He was deputed, with cardinal Frederic of 
Heſſe, by Clement IX. as his legate, a la- 
tere, to eſcort the romantic Chriſtina, queen 
of Sweden, to his capital, becauſe they 
were brothers to ſovereign princes, and on 
that account of the moiſt elevated rank in 
the Sacred College. He died January 22, 
1662. Giovanni-Carlo was in the fame 
Aatereſt as his uncle the cardinal, whom he 
900 * far 


#Þ 
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_ far exceeded in underſtanding. In the con- 
clave he was always the friend of his fa- 
< mily in particular, and of Italy in gene- 
* ral;” and he was “ a perſon of that worth 
c that for thoſe twenty years he lived a 
* cardinal, he is ſaid to have been the glory 

e of the college,” of which he was dean. 

The plate upon the cardinal's coffin bore 
this inſcription :. Serens. Prin. Card. Joan 
Carolus ab Etruria pro Catholica Rege Sum- 
. mus Maris Præfectut M. DC. LXII. Above 
was a cardinal's hat, and a galley with Aran- 
1 dum vaſtom privs aquor. | 

l 3. Mattheo, born May 9, 1613. He 
became a celebrated general in the Impe- 
| . rial army, and had the good fortune to ob- 
=_ | tain the ſtandard of the duke of Weymar 
\ at the battle of Nordlingen, ſo fatal to Swe - 
den, and ſo fortunate for the emperor. 
This trophy of his valour was ſent to Flo- 
rence as an honourable memorial; on one 

| fide of the ſtaff it bore. this motto, « Joy- 
fully to it, joyfully from it.” Upon the 
other, God grant it may proſper. Em- 
broidered upon the two ſides was © with 

1 « God's 
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God's affſtante every attempt proſpers,* 
and ® fine numine fruſtra. At the four 
corners B. D. S. W. the initials of Bernard 
Duke of Sax Weywar. General de Me- 
dici had apartments in the palace Pitti, and 
as à country refidence a houſe at Lampeg- 
gio, 4 villa about five miles diftant from 
Flotence, where he einployed Tempelta i in 
palnting g pictures repreſenting the actions 
of celebrated generals, and here he alſo had 
an armory. He Was governor 'of Sienna, 


and died October 11, 1667, unmarried. 


The Florentine muſeum was enriched by 


kim with" mw valliables.” * 


* 


4 enges bom October. ks. 


He alſo ſerved in the German army, and 
was, with his brother, very inſtrumental ia 


diſcovering Walſtein's treaſon. This prince 
died a batchelor at Wüllen. ng 25. 


16 34. | | 

5. Leopoldo, born Note 6, 115 
created a cardinal by pope Clement IX. 
December 12, 1667. His collections of 
1 70 and indeed of evety thing that was 
| Aa valuable, 


— — — — 
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valuable, either for beauty, ſcarcity, or anti- 
quity, were beyond belief. He ſpared no ex- 
pence to procure the portraits of celebrated 


men: thoſe of the painters .wrought;. by 
their, own hands were of his obtaining. 
That he. might neyer be without the plea- 
ſure of viewing the features of iluuſtrions 
characters, he had a cabinet, to which be 
gave the ; name of the Portable Gallery; 

this he took” with him whither ſoe ver he 
went: 5 contained between three and four 


hundred portraits in miniature. This is 


- now one of the moſt pleaſing , * valuable 


\rticles.: in the F lorentine Muſeum, where 


his ſtatue in a ſitting poſture is placed. It 


is equally. deſerving attention from the per- 
ſon it repreſents, and the fineneſs of its ex- 
ecution. Upon the pedeſtal is; '* Ommnis erus 


e ditionis, et elegantiæ afſertor.” Over his 


effigies is, . ſemper rectus, ſemper idem. 


Our countryman, Mr. Newton, ſaid, ** that 
none better deſerved a ſtatue, nor was 


& ever one put in a nobler place.. Cardi- 


4 nal Leopoldo died November 10, 1550 5. of 


whom lord Corke. juſtly ſays, .* He had 
judgment 
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& judgment and knowledge to direct, and 
« at the fame time fortune and PO to 


tc aſſiſt his taſte.? 1 T4 AN 2 


6. Maria-Chriftins, born in 1609, at | 
ded Augi 6; 1624.77 4110227 10 % är 


7. Margarita, born May 31, 1612, mar- 
ried in 1628, to Odoardo I. duke 1 r 

2nd died February 65 1679 4 1 1.17 
8. Anna, both July 2 r, W marri 
June 19, 1646, to Ferdinand- Charles, arch 
duke of Auſtria; who died June 10, 1662! 
He was the eldeſt ſon of Leopold, archdike 
of Auſtria, by Claudia, daughter of the grand 
duke F erdinando I. Their daughter, Claus 
dia F elicitas, became empreſs by marrying 
Leopold 1. I. The. Princeſs Anna died * 
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ene to 236d Joobizeh „e be 
ERDINANDO It. Te July 14; 
5116 10% and ſucceededito Tuſcany when 
only ten years d age. The adminiſtration 
was lodged in the dowager. — Waun 


during his minority. {1 E HT 28 1 


oOte of the frſt tranfictie ons tut marked 
his apptoaching manhood, Was His amiable 
behaviout towards Carlo Gonzaga, duke of 
Mantua; whoſe capital the haughty Ceſar 
had pillaged, ſeized his dominions, and put 
him under the ban of the empire. 


Ferdinando, feeling for his friend, had be- 
fore appointed a private conference at Ma- 
derno, a pleaſure-houſe upon the Lago di 
Gardi, where he laid before him his ſitua- 
tion, and gave him ſuch advice as hues his 
ASTM) beſt 
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heſt intereſts ; he recommended him to give 
10 Savoy, Monferrat, as Spain would in ge- 
turn give him an equivalent but Carle, 
raſh and obſtinate, could not prevail u 

himſelf to embrace i that « 


$3 E 
to advantageous. 2 {82 


Perceiving now bat be farad wanld 
1 Ferdinando, to remoye. misfortunes 
ſo accumulated, with a diſintereſted regard 
ſeldom ſeen in a ſovereign, beſought the 
Pope to plead in Carlo's behalf; and fear- 
ing that would not be ſufficient, went him- 
ſelf to Vienna, and ſo powerfully did he ſet 
forth the all conduct of Savoy, and the 
hardſhip of Carlo s caſe, that he obtained a 
ſuſpenſion of the ban, and in the end the 
reſtoration of Mantua to its lord, though 


with ſome ſacrifices, but for which, had 


Carlo wiſely liſtened to the grand duke, be 
would have been indemnified. | 17 


Ferdinando took particular e Þ 
 arailltg himſelf of the nearneſs of bis rela- 
fionſhip to the two branches of the houſe of 
Auſtria, reigning over Germany and Spain, 
"i 2 3 to 
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to foftes the difptatfire under which any of 
The Italian potentates might fall with thoſe 
two Tevere and baughty courts. Ie 


HOH 13 


_.. Odoardo, Ale of Parma,  imprudently 
called in the French to garriſon. his capital, 
to guard him againſt Spain, whole domina- 
tion he had'hot been able to ſupport. Phi- 
Ap Tooked* apon this meaſure as little ſhort 
of treaſon apainſt- his intereſt” and import. 
ante; and preparations were making to 


7 chaftife he 2 1 A of the ill-) 1 vaging Odo- 
fo! 


ads. 


5 Ferdinando faw with deep concern a 
war upon the ere of commencement, fatal 
to Parma, and 1 injurious to Ttaly ; he there- 
fore opened a treaty,” and by his mediation 


| it vas concluded, through the means of his 


ſecretary at Milap, and with ſuch privacy, 
that the count St. Pal, the French com- 
mandant, was entirely ignorant of it, until 
by a maſterly | agg Mas, he was obliged to 
1 Parma. T0 | = 


Ile n6t ' only intereſted blinſelf t to ſoften 
"thi ſtern decrees of Ferdinand and Philip, 


128 but 
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but” guarded, with A Jealous + eye, any en 
eroichment of his neighbours upon the 
rights” of others. When the Barbarint 
brought odium and diſgrace upon theit un- 
ele, pope Urban VIII. by cheir ambition, 
eriminal intrigues, and tyranny, and ĩt was 
ſcen that remonſtrances were in vain; he 
armed, and had the honour of humbling 
them. He obtained not only 4 complete 
ſubmiſſion, but the reſtitution of the duchy 
of Caſtro, which they had ſeized on ac- 
count of a debt Odoardo owed the papal 
bank, and had intended to diſunite it for 
ever from Parma. Thus he "AMA Aved 


his ally from deſtrudtion." u io, stadt 2 
7 II 20 4 
No tranſition, ever * Italy better 


than this triumph over Urban z it was ſaid, 
i There was this difference, between the 
« pontifical army, and that. of, the children 
« of Iſrael; for the marching of the latter, 
the ſea itſelf divided to let it paſs but 


all the world ſeemed to cloſe to prevent 


10 the other. 121 3611 12 155 C034 98 Ft) 


744 15 50 0 FR Tm 
he Barbara were! *overwk elmed with 
Aa 4 morti- 
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mortifications, they. faw themſelves, hum- 
bled by the Medici, whom they hated; in 
a former period they had. fled from Flo- 
rence, of which ſtate they had been. nobles, 
as not chuſing to be ſubject to a family, as 
they ſaid, neither ſo ancient nor illuſtrious 


2s their own. . They had ſpent twenty mil- 


lions of ducats in their ruinous war, and at 


the end of it, had the unhappineſs to ſee 
Odpardo ſlight their alliance, for. the ſiſter 


of that prince who had ruined them. To 
ſum up the whole, though Urban was learn- 
ed himſelf, and the protector of ſuch that 
were ſo, theſe his relations, having taken 
down ſome of thoſe ſtructures that Rome 
had: bequeathed to them by their great an- 
ceſtors, the people ſaid, What the barba- 
« barians left, the Barbarini deſtroy ;” -” this, 
With their rapacity and extravagance, made 
them univerſally odious. We I | h 


\ Nor is it leſs to F enim $ 1 
that when the emperor, his uncle, was 
ſinking from the war that deluged Germany 
2; eg ng involved it in; almoſt 4 gom- 

mon 
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Ric 3 eb and ſent his LE to 
the Imperial ſtandard; and it. was well they 
reached it, for in their journey they vearly 
fell into the hands of the peaſants of Upper 
Auſtria, who had revolted. 


The conduct of the grand duke was the 
more acceptable, as all the ather Italian 
ſtates, as if by general conſent, refuſed Ca» 
far the ſmalleſt ſupplies in his misfortunes ; 
they would not even receive his ambaſſa- 
dors. In vain he urged to them that it was 
a religious war, and that they ſhould ſup- 
port him as the protecgor' af We" mann 
Catholic faith. E 


His mandates * intreaties \ were —_ 
ineffectual. The pope, who leaned to the 
Proteſtant intereſt, to curb the exorbitant 
power of Auſtria, declined. receiving his 
ambaſſador, under pretence of his being a 
cardinal. Lucca, that epitome of a ſtate, 
refuſed the ſupplies demanded. When the 
Imperial ambaſſador came to Mantua, the 
_ pointing in ſilence to the ruinous 

? condition 
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tonditlon of His capital, cautioned him of 
the danger of remaining where his maſter 
had ſpread His cruel devaftation ſo wide; 
ald it was with 1 le was eres gre 
inſtant death. do ebnet 261.0108 I 


In a word, no e ever fell "x 
the height 'of human power and grandeur 
to contempt” and wretchedneſs, more than 
this ſucceſſor of the Czfars, whom he ex- 
deetled in ungovernable pride, and the ſe- 
vereſt oppreſſion, and whoſe bigotry and 
ke of had become intolerable. 


Ne There were no ambaſfadors or agents at 
the court of London at the death of king 
James, nor were any ſent to congratulate his 
fon Charles, bat when Ferdinandoſucceeded, 
ke ſent a fplendid embaſſy to notify his ac- 
cetfion ; in the train were three or four 
KEhbights of Malta and St. Stephen; one am- 
Þbafſador dined with his majeſty, as did the 
Poliſh ambaffador, July 15, 1621, at which 
time they took their leave. The Poliſh fat 
on the left ſide at the lower end of the 


table, and the Florentine at the end of it. 
Aa ao Their 


* 
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Their ſuite dined in the edlincil-chamber. 
After dinner, the ambaſſadors had their au- 


diences of his br nah alſo ef che 
_ gs Jha 


The * aol Charles found ſome relief 
from the grand duke in his diſtreſſes, though 
probably ſmall in proportion both to his 
wants and wiſhes; becauſe lord Jermyn, 
whom that monarch had ſent to obtain 
loans of the Italian ſtates, ſaid, that _w 
Mw «2 frugal generation. 1136-25 4 


; "His affinity to the crown of theſe realm 
occaſioned the parliament to treat the Tuſ- 
can agent, Segnior Amerigo, in 1642, with 

the Sroſſeſt violation of his privileges; for 
breaking open his doors, they ſearched every 
part of his houſe, under pretence of diſco- 
vering ſome Romiſh prieſts, and to the fa- 
tisfaction the grand duke peremptorily de- 
manded for this ſhock ing breach of the law 
of nations, he obtained little more than a 
bare apology. e e f ; 


His highneſs's court was the pd of 
diſtreſſed princes; the duke and dutheſs 
OE of 
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of Lorrain, who had heen. put under re- 
ſtraint by that able but cruel miniſter, car- 
dinal Richlieu, effecting their eſcape from 
Nancy, fled to Florence, in the dreſs of 
gardeners, Ferdinando received them as their 


| crit deſerved, and misfortunes called for. 


Manſour; the youngeſt ſon of old Facar- 


408 the brave Emir of gidon, whom his 


father had given in hoſtage to Amurath IV. 
eſcaping from the priſon of the ſeven towers 
in Conſtantinople, by means of a Greek 
Prieſt, fled to Ferdinando, who received 
bim with the utmoſt urbanity, and promiſ- 
ed him both ſhips and money to aſſiſt him 
in re-eſtabliſhing the Druſes in their ancient 
Tights, that they might be enabled to take 
vengeance of the tyrant who had 1 
his father. 


33 bad the lidecas of entertaipieg 
Chiriltins; queen of Sweden, when ſhe paſſed 
through Tuſcany in her way to Rome: at 
this time however ſhe was little more than 


A royal fugitive, lamenting the Joſs. of that 
5 ROW ſhe had ſeemed fo much to deſpiſe. 


He 
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He alſo gave to the Ruſſian ambaffadors, 
ging to the” Papal conft; a reception | as 
ee U as wen rank off "me fovertign ny 


& . 1 3547 


nell ace 


"Our Charles 11. TE an le, way 
amongſt the number of diltrefled | princes to 
. — he afforded relief, adding to his, com- 
mileration ſupp lies ; and fach gentlemen 
who had ny for their loyalty to that 
ſovereign, or his royal father, if they came 
recommended: froni the little court at Bruſ- 
fals, were certain f being received at Flo» 
. erg peculiar marks of favour. 
Fe qualified this behdviout to 4 prince, 
related to him, who had been expelled his 
dominions, by his condeſcenſion to theſe who 
had uſurped his power, and particularly to the 
protector Oliver, to whom he ſent preſents 
of choice wines and other things; but any 
attention to Charles Stuart,“ was certain 
to be reſented by the ia * ee 
his ſceptre. 80 Di - þ 
Oliver, to put An Abt een hit, 
treated the: marquis de Leida, his ambaſſa 


5 dor, 
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dor, vrith great haughtineſs, as knowing, per- 
haps, he could not more ſenſibly hurt his dig- 
nity; for this reaſon he ſcarcely moved his 
hat at the audience of De Leida. As it had 
been foreſeen, it gave his highneſs extreme 
mortification; ; and he ſent to thoſe Engliſh 
gentlemen, reſident i in his dominions, to en- 
uire how Charles I. had given audience, 
and received ambaſſadors from. other r ſove- 
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Ferdinando Eee to the * 
degree reſpeRing his rank. He had ſtrenu- 
ouſly, in the late reign, at the Britiſh court, 
contended, by his ambaſſador, with the duke 
of Savoy. for precedency; and at that of 
Madrid with the Grand Makter of Malta; ; 
but he was far from being fortunate i in either. 


5 He went farther, for he would not per- 
mit a gentleman, whom the court of Spain 
had ſent into Italy, to ſound the different 
ſtates reſpecting their ſentiments of the 
quarrel between her and Genoa, to ſit, or be 
covered in his preſenee, becauſe he had not 
the credentials of an ambaſſador, though he 


had 
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badexpreſs orders to demand thoſe privileges; 
He refuſed likewiſe to publicly entertain 
Lewis XIV. s ambaſſador, upon his return 
from Rome, when he found, that his maſter 
had entered.into an alliance with Cromwell, 
as; he. feared that an attack upon Spain would 
be made ſomewhere in. Itay rr 22. 


Tho frequent and reciprocal complaints; 
made both by England and Tuſcany have 
already in ſome meaſure been noticed; in the 
quiet government of James, much had been 
ſaid but nothing done; the turbulence of 


the reign of Charles I. forbad any, if there 


had been, any juſt cauſe of offence given. 
In- he ſubſequent years to that _monarch's 
unhappy. death, many umbrages had | beep 
given to the ruling Po. 


„ 4 % 


Prince Rupert had carried-into'the ports 


of Tuſcany ſeveral merchant ſhips, taken 


from their republican owners, and "ld 
them there. And when commodore Apple- 
ton, with his ſquadron, and that of the 
Dutch, lay in the road of Leghorn, No- 
vember 26, 1652, it Was ſuppoſed that 
ee bros Ferdinando 
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Ferdinando had given the latter a decided 
ptefetence ; the circumſtance was this, the 
Nations were at war, and Appleton fent 
captain Cox, with three boats of picked 
men, to ſerze the Phoenix, a ſhip taken from 
the Engliſh near Elba, in an ation that the 
fleets had juſt before had, and which then 
made a part of the enemy's ſquadron. The 
gallant enterprize ſucceeded; young Tromp. 
her commander, had only time to leap over 
board, and ſwim to another ſhip ; and the 
veſſels neareſt never noticed it until r 
aw the ſhip failing. away. | K 


The grand duke, to eſtabliſh the Welch, 
as well as neutrality of his port, inſiſted 
upon the Phenix being returned, or in caſe 

of refuſal the Engliſh were commanded to 

quit Leghorn. A cruel alternative to Ap- 
pleton, who had only fix ſhips, wphilſt the 
Dutch admital, Van Galen, had ſixteen 
men of war, a fireſhip, and ſeveral mer- 
chantmen, who, deſirous of | dividing the 
ſpoils of the Engliſh, had joined in the en- 
n. and were ſtationed before the 
harbour 
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harbour to intereept them. The Engliſh | 
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commodore ſent to Bodley, who bore the | 
ſame, rank in the nayys and who lay at Elba, | 

with. 1 two men of war, à fireſhip, and four | | 
merchantmen, which had been in the en- | 4 
gagement, to appear off Leghorn, whilſt 9 
Appleton made an attempt to eſcape. Bod- þ H 
ley complied, though he, from the loſs of i 1 
men in his ſquadron, and having many mer- i 1 


charit ſhips under his convoy, laden with 
fifteen hundred bales of filk, and other rich 


— —  — 
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goods, could not engage. Van Galen fell i 
into the ſnare, but Appleton, by too haſtily | . 6 
coming out, betrayed the deſign, upon which 1 

the Dutch admiral giving up the purſuit, dl. 


tacked about, fell upon Appleton's ſquadron, .Þ} 
with nine of his ſhips, leaving the others to | 
watch Bodley. The conſequence was, that 
the Engliſh, after the moſt gallant reſiſtance, 
were all either taken or deſtroyed, except 


* 
= 


r= 
I 


the Mary, who eſcaped to Bodley. The 
rival commanders were each”: unfortunate, 
Appleton became a priſoner to Van Galen, 
who ſoon after died of a fever, occaſioned 
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by 8 255 one "of wad _ brokeh ny 
the action. | FR 


Al bee Gichiinanes es con pr, in- 


enn 


Net bis powers Tt 500 the Me- 
diterraneaf fea, for the depredations they 
Bad committed again Britain during her 
civil WAT. Blake, therefore, was diſpatched 
Vith a ſufficient naval force; he came firſt 
to Leghorn, where he demanded one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds, the value 
of the ſhips prince Rupert had fold, and for 
4 reparation for the injury commodore Ap- 
pleton' 8 ſquadron had incurred, by being | 
obliged to leave Leghorn in ſight of a ſu- 
perior fleet of the Dutch, then at war with 
21 1 


N 9 pag in vain exclaimed, that, as 
10 the Engliſh ſhips, the pope had made 
part of the purchaſe. , Blake's orders were 
peremptory,..cither to receive the whole 
ſum immediately, or burn down the place. 
Finding the danger of an abſolute refuſal, 
| a negotiation 
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k,negotiation, was entered into, and the 
demand moderated . to. . Hanſel 
„ Gr. oof 6 Hob 

Alexander vn. avril whit dk 
debt of the court of Rome; but the greater 
part of the mbney was defrayed from the 
grand ducal treaſury. And Cromwell ever 
after gave orders for his ſhips to act as their 
conveniency demanded, whilſt in the Medi- 
terranean ſea, which was ſo diſagreeable to 
Ferdinando, that he ſaid his ports were al- 
ways blocked up by the Britiſh navy; but 
he took care never more to act in open de- 
fiance of the protector's Power. 


The duke, much as he reſpected Oliver 's 


greatneſs, would not comply 1 with his re- 
queſt of having a chaplain at the Britiſh fac- 
_ tory at Leghorn, though the Greeks, Arme= 


nians, and Jews, had places. of divine wor- 


ſhip allowed them; yet though Mr. Charles 


Longland, the protector's agent at F lorence, | 


ſaid Blake, the victorious. Blake, wrote 
n well penn' d letter” to urge it, the favour 
was denied. He knew; the wild | fanaticiſm 

Bb 2 that 
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chat raged in Britain, and would not be 
perfuaded to-countenance it in the fmalleſt 
degree. Four quakers came to Leghotn; 
two:of them were going to Egypt, the 


_ ethers upon what they thought a call to 


eonyert the grand ſultan, Mahomet IV. by 
his expreſs command they were forbidden 
to temain in his dominions more than three 
days.” To Oſiver he often fent preſents: of 
the choiceſt wines. February, 20, 1654, 
Geo. Batti Gondi, his principal ſecretary of 
Nate, informed his preſident Salvatti, the duke 
Had ſent twenty-four: more ca ſks, as a ſign 
« of his moſt obſe quious obſervance to his 


2 highneſs. If Ferdinando was inſincere in 


his profeſſions of regard to Oliver, he admir- 
ed him as the greateſt man of bis age. He 
procured A model of him, from which is 
taken a buſto now in the Florentine Gallery. 
The, duke of Grafton has a, copy of this; 
two drawings from it, with the greateſt 
condeſcenſion, his grace permitted the 


| author of thele ſheets to have the choice of, 


to adorn the two laſt editions of the Crom- 


Well s memoirs. Immediately after Crom- 
well's 
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well's death, as if one reſemblance of him 
was not ſufficient, his agent, in England, 
purchaſed a, portrait of him, by Walker, 
from a lady related to him, at a price ſhe had 
named, though ſhe had mentioned the ſum 
only, as a polite manner of declining, what 
ſhe did not chuſe to refuſe a ſoverei n: 
ſo conſiderable was its colt. It is 

placed amongſt the celebrated bene ti 
We f lorentine galley. - Bo 


;Though F ad reſpected Charles L 
loved and pitied Charles II, admired and 
dreaded Oliver, deſpiſed Richard, and hated 
the republicans, yet he had uniformly acted 
prudentially, in congratulating the uſurping 
powers upon their obtaining the ſovereign- 
ty; but he paid his devoir with much 
greater ſincerity when Charles II. Was re. 
ſtored to the throne of his anceſtors. | 
Intereſt and affection united him to the 
Britiſh monarch; he knew the power of 
her navy, he had felt its dread effects, to it 
he looked for protection from the daring 
-- ans of both France and Spain. The 


B b 3 ſubjects 
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fibjes” of” Chatles enriched his dot: 
bons by their trade to his ports. He 
Was prevailed upon by the court of London, 
to permit the Engliſh to opehly exerciſe 
their religion at Leshorn, until the e 
interfered. | 


15 the latter part of by reign = was Ai 
more attached to, Charles and his ſubjects, 
for the kindneſs the grand prince had ex- 
perienced from his majeſty and the nobility, 
in his viſit to England; and; to expreſs his 
ſenſe of the obligation, gave the king two 
new large elegant gallies to protect Tangiers; > 
and one of his laſt cares was, that Lord 
Fauconberg, the Britiſh ambaſſador, then 
drawing near to his dominions, ſhould be 
entertained with the utmoſt cordiality and 
ſplendor, predicting that, from the nature 
and ſtate pf his illneſs, he could not ſurvive 
long enou gh to receive his excellency. His 
fears were verified, for he died about ten or 
twelve days before that nobleman came to 


Florence. 


| Lewis XIV. 'of France de to all 
that 
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that ambitious pre-eminence, that the houls 
of Auſtria had ſo long retained ; and, ape 
the-impolicy of the Cæſars, and weakneſs 
the Spaniſh crown, built up a tyranny that 
was more intolerable . that which of 
had n eve. 


The vain and ambitious ' monarch. of 
France gave the prince. of Tuſcany .a 
daughter of Orleans, an honour that moſt ; 
of the minor ſovereigns envied. He did 
Ferdinando greater reſpect, he choſe him 
mediator between himſelf and pope Alex- 
ander VII. Fhe pontiff s guards had given 
ſome affront to the duc de Crequè, the 
French ambaſſador at Rome, for which the 
haughty monarch had ſeized Avignon, and 
threatened to march an army into the papal . 
dominions to chaſtiſe the indignity his re- 
preſentative had received. So inconſiſtent 
was Lewis, that he ruined vaſt numbets 
of his moſt induſtrious ſubjects, becauſe 
they would not comply with the Romiſh 
creed, whilſt he was meditating the der 
ſtruction of that very power , that promul- 

B b 4 gated 


tion. 
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gated it, his vanity and pride were even 
| greater than - his- bigotry. The negotiation 
Vas carried on in Piſa, under the eye of 
Ferd mando and at length the important 
point was adjuſted, the eccleſiaſtical poten- 
tate was obliged to lower his tiara to the 
Ccrawn of France, and by a very humiliat- 
ing apology deprecate the vengeance of his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty. This was a new 
and extraordinary fight in Europe, and Was 
the beginning of that degradation that the 
ſovereign pontiffs at preſent experience, 
when compared to former centuries. 


de grand duke diſliked Spain, yet 
pi her as a rival againſt France, to 
check that aſſuming arrogance which was 
felt, and raiſed the indignation; of all Italy, 
as much as her power had alarmed the reſt 
of Europe. Though he had allied himſelf 
to the court of Paris, he felt her preſump- 


When the duc de eee came to Flo- 
rence, in 1664, in the ſame character he 
perſonated at Ps he was ordered by his 
SHR | : ſovereign 
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ſovereign to take precedency of the heir of 


Tuſcany, which Ferdinando thought ſo 
extravagant, that the young prince never 
appeared during his ſtay; Mattheo, the 
younger brother of the grand duke, received 
his excellency at the city gate, and the ſo- 
vg at that of his palace. | 


Great ſolemnities were uſed, and every 
appearance of public feſtivity to gratify the 
vanity of the grand monarque ; but the 
temper of the French was ſo oppoſite to the 
Italian character, that the utmoſt extent of 
the latter's gaiety was conſtrued into a for- 


mality bordering upon criminality. So hate- 
ful at length did the French appear at Flo- 


rence, that, diſguſted with theſe: new mo- 
dellers of taſte and manners, he obliged all 
the domeſtics of the princeſs to quit his do- 
minions, being no longer -able to bear 
either their inſolence or licentiouſneſs ; la- 
menting, in all probability, his having 
formed ſo near an alliance with them. 


The care his highneſs took to prevent 
hun plague from- entering his- territories is 


NA 
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deferving of the greateſt commendation; 
Italy was over- run in every part with this 
dreadful ſcourge, and it ſwept off more than 
one half af the inhabitants of Rome and 
Naples; yet, by his uſing every precaution 
that human prudence could ſuggeſt, he in- 
tirely prevented that dreadful malady 
making the leaſt appearance in Tuſcany. 
His gallies began to be infected, but, by 
inſtant and proper remedies, the Ae 
even there ſoon diſappeared. 


As Ferdinando attributed this G to 

the patronage of the Mother of Chriſt, he 
| ſent, according to the ſuperſtition of his 
family, to Loretto, a miſſal, the cover of 
which was embelliſhed with twelve topazes; 
and this was accompanied with- a filver 
galley, four feet in length, and two cubits 
high, weighing forty pounds; it was in- 
ſcribed, Ferdinando Medices, grand duke 
* of Tuſcany, dedicated this to the bleſſed 
* Virgin, Mother of God, for preſerving 
his gallies from the plague.” 6 


No prince ever took more care of his ſub- 
oy $ jets 
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je&s than Ferdinando; to ſecure his coaſts 
from the barbarians, he ſpared no expence in 
naval armatents. In 164.4; the knights of 
St. Stephen took thirty-five gallies from the 
Mahometan pirates. Theſe ſea forces ſe- 
cured his coaſts, protected commerce, and 
jaſured the freedom of his ports. | 


Savoy had endeavoured to eſtabliſh a free 
port at Villa Franca, in Piedmont, and had 
given liberty of conſcience to all who came 
there. Ferdinando did the ſame to all ex- 
cept the proteſtants, and thoſe he gratified a 
little time. Though he was both averſe to 
give them an indulgence they experienced 
at Venice and Villa Franca, and feared a 
direct breach with the papal court, yet he 


omitted nothing elſe that could contribute 


to the eaſe and commodiouſneſs of all 


foreigners, to induce them to ſettle there. 
He drained, cleared, and enlarged the har- 
bour, and improved both the town and 


country round it. 


It is ſingular, and will giye pleaſure to 
the reader to learn, that theſe improve- 


ments 
- 
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ments were made by the perſuaſion, and 
under the direction, of a Briton, Sir Ro- 
dert Dudley, ſon of the Earl of Leiceſter, 
who ſettled at Florence in the laſt . reign. 
This truly great man drained a vaſt moraſs 
between: Piſa and the ſea; and improved the 
haven of Leghorn; by a mole, and raiſed. this 
place from a mean and pitiful town, to a 
large and beautiful one; and by "his in- 
fluence and correſpondence, drew. many 
Engliſh merchants to build houſes there. 
Lord Fauconberg ſays, within ſixty years 
Livorna had not one thouſand perſons, but 
now is reported to be increaſed, by trade, 
to thirty thouſand; of theſe nine thouſand 


FN were Jews, fix thouſand ſtrangers, and about 


one thouſand ſoldiers, the reſt Italians ; but 
his lordſhip thinks fix thouſand might be 
deducted; even then it Was a vaſt | num- 


2 # 
F der. 8 . 


| The ek FI was very ate to 
Dudley, he ſettled upon him a penſion of 
two thouſand ſequins, equal to nine hun- 
dred pounds, Save him the canes of Cor- 
%% A 2! bello, 
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dello; on the Arno, with other grants. 

took his grandfather's title of — 
Northumberland, and the 'emperor created 
him aà prince of the empire. Charles I. 
gave his lady and two daughters the rank 
of the wife and daughters of a duke. He 
died in 1639. By Miſs Southwell, whont 
he ever affected to treat and account his 
wife, he left a dau n who inherited his 
perſonal eſtates; er 4699 


"His juſtice was exemplary'; | ſudden guſts 
of 1 in Italy are generally looked upon 
as an excuſe for the greateſt enormities, even 
for murder: Ferdinando thought otherwiſe; 
ſuch offenders were ſure, as well as others, 
to meet a puniſhment anſwerable to their 
crimes : the churches afforded” no protec= . 
tion; ſanctuary to ſuch was unknown in 
Tuſcany, whilſt in all other parts of Italy 
theſe wretches were allowed to bid de fiance 
to all juſtice and decenc;. git Ddr 


He alſo gave up to, and required of, the 
Saicbsurn ſtates, any malefactor that fled 
from the laws. All perſons who had fire- 
4-7 arms 


— 
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arms were obliged to have a licence, nor 


pan ow — our in che evening. 
No ſtranger could be admitted into Flo- 


rence without ſending his name to the go- 
vernor, WhO regularly took the keys of the 


city to the palace every night. By theſe, 
and other ſuch prudent regulations, his do- 
minions were better protected againſt diſor- 
derly people than any other. i 


Though theſe ſeem ſevere «eftrifions, 
yet in Italy, where a culprit can in a few 


hours eſcape to another fate, they are al- 


moſt abſolutely neceſſary. His domeſtic 


government was, it muſt be allowed, very 
ſevere, his taxes oppreſſive; many left his 
dominions on that account. 


The Piſans particularly diſliked him; 
they deteſted the Medici, and compared 
their former ſplendor with their preſent 
humbled ſituation; once they had four hun- 
dred thouſand inhabitants, and could ſend 


from one hundred and thirty to one hun- 
dred and forty. gallies; then not more than 


ten 
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ten thouſand, and one-third of them in the 
church, and conſequently in a ſtate of per- 
petaal celibacy. ' Piſa containing no lefs 
than twenty-two- monaſteries-and ſeventeen 
nunneries, the leaſt of them had fixty per- 
ſons, and many one hundred, and beſides 
theſe, five hundred ſeculat prieſts. Of 
Franciſcans only, in 1648, there were one 
hundred and eighty men, and two hundred 
and ten nuns. In the city were twenty-ſix 
thouſand houſes remaining. 


Such a proportion of achtes was 


cettainly a very unwiſe meaſure in a prince, = 1 
as it muſt in time have ſwept*off not only | | 4 
entire cities, but even depopulated the whole 1 | 
country. Probably ſome of the Piſans went : if 
to the neighbouring town of Legborn, ant =_ 
as the reſt were ſo averſe to the Medici, [ iq 
Ferdinando might have no objection to their | x 
rapid decreaſGqCG. nn 

He evidently greatly improved his FREY | 1 
nions, and that tended to enrich his treaſury. 1 
His revenues were raiſed to four hundred | * 


thouſand pounds; half of which maintain- 4 
B44 ed | 
| 
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ed him, and he was ſuppoſed to have three 
millions and an half of pieces of eight in 
bank. As ſome excuſe for his love of mo- 
ney, he urged that a rich treaſury was the 
greateſt ſtrength and ſecurity a prince could 
have, ſaying, Charles I. was mined 0 for 
want of money. eur 


II, however, the taxes were bannt their 
application was good; for, beſides a- moſt 
excellent government in many reſpects, their 
riches were uſed to improve, to beautify, 
and adorn their country. He built the for- 
treſs of Prato, one of the ſtrongeſt in Tuſ- 
cany: it has been ſeen what he did near 
Piſa, and at Leghorn. The greateſt patro- 
nage was continued to the learned, and to 
genius-in every line. To keep up good- 
humour, the people were entertained with 
a variety of amuſements. 


His conduct to his relations was ex- 
tremely meritorious; he ſent his eldeſt ſon 
to make the tbur of Europe. He married 
his ſiſters to Parma and Auſtria. He-faw 
all his uncles and brothers provided for. 

Finding 
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Finding it inconvenient not to have frientls- 
in the conclave, he procured his brother, 
Giovanni-Carlo, to be preſented with a red 
hat; and upon the death of his uncle, 
Carlo, he obtained Leopoldo, another of. 
his. brothers, to be admitted into the are 


121 


college. N * 


This was N da in 0 belt 
manner poſſible for them, by raiſing them 
to a rank then aceounted equal to that of 
crowned heads. It was, however, a great 
misfortune in the end, as he had the un- 
happineſs to ſee all the males of the grand 
ducal houſe die, except Leopoldo, and his 
on deſcendants, without leaving any legi- 
timate offspring: an evil without its re- 
medy. 


The grand duke's . to bf ans 
was equally deſerving praiſe; receiving 
thoſe of diſtinction in Hs chamber of au- 
dience ſtanding, nor would he ſuffer them 
to ſpeak until they were covered, as well as 
himſelf. * From his affability, communica- 
tive temper, and native wit, no one could 

CL retire 
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* bo * 


| 0 many y of our b countrymen elde! 
reſpect Was Pai. The honourable Mr. 
Boyle, the geber he invited tg 2 
correſpondence. Mr. Greaves, in return for 
the civilities he had received, addreſſed a 
Ln Peem 20 his bighiefs.) Mr. John 
Priee was intruſted with the care of his me- 
dals? Sir Jh Fine, the Englihrefident, 
Was preſented with two eabinets, and Dr. 
Baines with # goldefi chain, for having given 
bim Engliſh horſes; Triſh dogs, and what 
perhaps he prized-more,- Dr. Walton's Po- 
lyglot Bible: many other ee of a ** 
nature miglit be mentioned. 2 eee 


Upon ſtate occalicis, his court was mag- 
nificent; at other times he lived as retired, 
as was conſiſtent with the ſituation of a 

3 His 1 e Was in 


* Sir Joho Finch, F. R. 838 was e 8 
Sie Henry Wotton ; Sir Henry's mother was a Finch, 
and that en Wenn qual uy } him for the poſt be 
filled.” 2 194 


taking 


. „ * 


taking the air with the reſt of the. grand: 
ducal family in carrlages. Hel never uſad 
more than four hories in his on, the grand 
dueheſs fix, and ſhe was always maſked; but 
this parade wis conimed rn gh An 


nnn „Eb N en 
TIE 


He divided bis time MY, orence, 
Piſa, and Leghorn'; ' the latter 'he uſually 
ſpent Lent, becauſe he could have” the beſt 
fiſh, and at the cheapeſt rate. | During the 
hot months he drank no wine, nor any 

ſtrong liquor. In the afternoon he con- 
ſtantly took his fieſto, at which time the 
ſtreet in which the palace he reſided in was 
locked up, that no En by N 755 
diſturb him. 


Mr. Style, then at Pe gives this 


C Me. Style was Ade ſon, and beir apparent to Sir 
Tho. Style, of Watringbuty,s Kent, Bart. who died 
before his father, leaving only an infant n, who died 
ſoon after him. This gentleman wrote A Voyage 
c made through the Low Countries, Germany, Italy, and 
« France ; begun in the yeare 1669, ended in 1671. 1 
It remains in MS, in the hands of Sir Charles che, 
Bart, It is a very ſelect performance. 


Sn | relation 
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ROW & 1 death Wav | 11 this 
prince: This May 27, 1670, dyed the 


<< greate duke Ferdinand, of an appoplæxy 


© and dropſey; foure dayes after, his body 
« was embalmed; and lay in very greate 
« ſtate 8 dayes, being dreſt in all his robes; 
*« afterwards buried in St. Laywrences, the 
*  funerall was very auguſt, | beginning about 


7 nine; Fay and they, were from that time till 


60 one in the morning, before 1 it veas finith- 


« ed; there were 1590, monckes with ta- 


cc: pers, all the ; bilbops, : and archbiſhops | of 
« his dominjons ; j all the Knights of St. Ste- 
64 « phen in their roabes, VIZ. white ſattin aud 
0 * crimſon velvett; the preſent greate duke, 
15 accompanied by princiſſe F ranceſco his 
brother; their mourning cloakes carried 
«ap; ; After the Corpſe ſeverall led horſes, 
«and the duke's owne pad, an Engliſh 


« horke ; all the officers of the late duke, 


« with, their broken , baſtoones,, a horſe 
« guard of Germans, beating a dead march: 
« laſtly, a great number of coaches, with 
*« fixe horſcs, finiſhed the ceremony. At 
gt. Lawrences cbappell dore, the pope 8 


22 * 
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| enuntio, and other prelates, received the 
* body, ho placed it under a very rich pa- 
© villion, while the panegyrick was ſpeak- 
ting; then putt it in the vault. Sir John 
Finch was pleaſed to procure mee a 
te window in the 3 of 2 duke of | 
4 trozzi.“ 5 31461 . 
Ferdinando * March 24, 1670. He 
had great depth of judgment, well knew 
the intereſt of Italy, and ſteadily purſued it 
through the whole of a long reign. Pro- 
bably ſhe was more indebted to him than 
to any of his contemporary . princes. 7 In 
his perſon he partook of the German, in- 
beriting the Auſtrian lip of his mother. 


It is wonderful to reflect that the Medici, 
ſo late become ſovereigns, Whoſe origin was 
mean, and their riches acquired by traffic, 
ſhould ſo ſoon mix their blood with thoſe 
of the greateſt monarchs, and that they 
ſhould acquire ſo much importance in Eu- 
rope, when their territories were only one 
hundred and fifty miles one way, and one 
hundred another; when many princes, whoſe 

128 C4 domina 
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ble, were of little or no account in the ſcale 


- 
| LY 


of Eurepean politics: But a peculiar fate 
often ſports! with Whole families, and even 
nations, raiſmg up the weak and throwing 


town che moſt potent. A German genea- 


logiſt cannot diſcover the father of Ru- 
dolph I. from whom fo many emperors 
and kings Have deſcended, and who have 
made the world tremble with their con- 
queſts. What is not Ruſſia and Pruflia be- 
come in the memory < of ſome now living ! . 


Ferdinando Gents Siptember 26,1623. 
Victorian Poſthuma, the ſole child of Fran- 


ceſco-Ubaldo . Antonio hereditary prince of 


Urbino, by Claudia, daughter of the grand 
duke of Tuſcany, and grand-daughter and 
heireſs of Franceſco- Maria, the laſt duke 
of Urbino. She brought to the Medici all 
the valuables and perſonal riches, of the an- 
cient. family of de la Rovere. Her father 
was cut off in 1623, two years after his 

marriage, by. i intemperance.in liquor, he was 
foynd « dead in his bed, probebly, from ſuf- 
focation, 


nt p 
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wantion. She had been brought up by the 
old duke, who, though fond of her, ad- 
judged it his duty to yield up his dominions 
to. the. papacy, from Which it had been 
granted, and he thought it a male fief. He 
therefore concluded a treaty with pope 
Urban VIII. in which a particular ſum 
was allowed him for canon and other per- 
fonalities of that nature, and lie reſigned up 
his duchy in 1626, and di ed at his caſtle 
of Durante in 1631. It was 2 wiſe act 
thus to ſettle this matter in his life time, 48 
otherwiſe it might have been of ill conſe- 
quence to Italy, as the ſword would have 
otherwiſe decided claims that were of too 


much conſequence for treaties to have ac- 


compliſhed. The grand ducheſs was mar- 

ried, or rather betrothed, when only eight 
years of age. She Was beautiful, ſtately, 
and auſtere, She died May 24, 1670, {ur- 
viving the grand duke but. a little more 


than a month. | | 
By this princeſs, F cindy had. —— 


fon ans 1 two daughters... | 
| GW 1. c 


— ——— — = — 
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1. Coſmo, born dau ge 26% bo 
lived but a few houts. HOBBY» 10 


117 "Colirio; p who ſueceeded. 44 . 


18 F ranceſco-Maria, born November 
12, 1660. He did great credit to his tutors, 
the marquis Horatio Balacti N orli and count 
Philippo q Elei, afterwards maſter of the 
ceremonies. He obtained the grand priory 
of Malta, in Piſa; the abbey of St. Gal- 
gano, . in Sienna; and pope Innocent XI. as 
well to oblige the grand duke, his brother, 
as to ſhew his regard for the order af Malta, 
created, him a cardinal-deacon, in 1686. 
He ſhewed good judgmept in his govern- 
ment of Sienna, and great prudence in his 
negotiating the marriage of Joſeph, then 
king of the Romans, Wich the daughter of 
John- Frederic, duke of. Hanover, ha 1699. 
The emperor Leopold, and Charles II. of 
Spain, united in , appointing him — — 
and protector of the whole dominions en- 
joyed by the houſe of Auſtria; but declar- 
ing for the Bourbons in the war for the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Spain, he loſt the favour of Ger- 
many. This was amply ſupplied to him, 
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by his having the ſame office conferred upon 
him by the Bourbons, over thoſe kingdoms 
they governed. He was induced by the per- 
ſuaſion of his family, much againſt his own 
withes, to reſign his hat, and, July 14, 1709, 
marry Eleanora-Louiſa, daughter of Vincent 
Gonzaga, duke of Guaſtella. He ſurvived 
his nuptials but a ſhort time, dying Fe- 
bruary 3, 1711. Upon his coffin was this 
inſcription: 3 & „ rg. 5 
Pranc. Maria Princeps ab Etruria 
Primo S. R. E. Cardinalis 
Mox vxore Dvcta obiit iii. Febr. 4 
% 72120. Di E697 * 
It might have been happy for the brothers 
had they changed their fituations. The ſub- 
jects of Tuſcany would not, it is ſuppoſed, 
| have been ſo grievouſly taxed, nor the Medici | 
probably have wanted one of their name to 
have bequeathed their dominions to. His 
widow re- married, in 1719, Philip of Heſſe 
d Armſtad, governor of Mantua, 


4. and 5. Two daughters who ied 
infapts b STROH tf 
| c 
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SMO III. was born Auguſt x4, 

1642. There had been the great. 
eſt pains taken in this prince's educa- 
tion; and his father, to complete it, let him 
make the tour of Europe, He was received 
with particular reſpect at the Britiſh court. 
The pleaſing luxurious Charles and his 
nobles, ſtrove, by all the means in their 
power, ta render, him every gratification. 
Coſmo came to London, April 5, 1669. 
May. I, he viſited Cambridge, and on the 
34 the ſiſter univerſity. Doctor Echard, in 
his hiſtory of England, gives pany particu- 
lars of his reception. On the z iſt of that 
month, he entertained, at his St. Alban' 5 
houſe in Sf. James's fields, the Britiſh mo- 
natehs and his majeſty's brother, the duke of 
York, and on the following ay he took his 


Au leave, 
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leave, and failed for Holland. Amongſt the 
ſeats he ſaw of our higheſt gentry, none 
gratified him ſo much as Wilton. the.refi> 
dence of the earl of Pembroke; its-/cofitly 
muleum was worthy a prince's inſpection, 
and even of the peruſal of the heir of Tuſ- 
r. e „is edel 


His highneſs acceded to the throne of 
his anceſtors. in the following year. Node 
of his family had ever received their power 

with ſo many advantages; he ſeemed the 
happieſt of ſovereigns but he had an ene- 
my to his felieity that eonſtantly attended 
him, and from which there was no hope of 
#leaping. It was his unhappy a ul 
which poiſoned all his Fee 2 


Mr. Style, ſpeaking of Tuſcany, Nees 
Coſmo s acceſſion, ſays, “ that his domi- 
nions had 500 walled towns, beſides. many 
ſtrong forts on the confines ; he can raiſe, at 
any time, an army of 40,900 foote, go 
Hor le, 12 gallies, 4 galleaſſes, and two gal- 
lions, and twenty ſhips of warre; the duke's 
guard of 200, Germans, as many Switzers. 
male 
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make him appear as ſtately as feared. The 
revenues of this prinee are - reckoned 
1000;000/:afid'a half of crownes ; twas 
thoyght he found in bis father's treaſury 
703000,000' millions of | crown?, beſides 
jewels and plate. The datii and incomes of 
Leghorne are vaſt revenues to him. . His 
territories contains, 3 archbiſhoppricks, that 
of Piſa, Sienna, and Florence, and 20 | 
bichoppricks. | $4 


Of the young ſovereign Mr. ” trad 
the greateſt opinion, for, ſays this gentle- 
man, * Coſmo the 3d, preſent greate duke, 


* is a prince that hath been a greate tra- 
0 yeller,- and hath viſited moſt of the 


* prince's courts in Europe, truly deſerving 
* the character Homer gave of Uliſſes, 
maintaining him to be the wiſeſt of all the 
* Græcians, uſing noe other argument, but 
„ that he hath travelled much and had 
* feene multorum hominum mores et 
= urbes, and certainly noe prince hath ever 
« read more in the greate booke of the 
« world than himſelfe. His greate riches, 
4 * his noble pallaces, his traine and retivue, 
Pt Stir © bath 
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 <;bbth of officers and guards, makes his 
<,-court ' appeare the moſt ſplendĩid of 
| Italy. Beſides, he willingly admits of 
4 ſtrangers' viſits; and, if perſons of quality, 
receives them ſtanding, and afterwards 
«ſends them a preſent of wine, {ſweet 
« meats; et cæt. And ſome time before 
he wrote this he gives a particular inſtance 
of onde ſoenſion in Coſmo to Himſelf, for he 
relates, that he had not been long walking in 
the garden of Poggio Imperiale, with Sir 
John F inch, before the grand duke, Coſmo 
* came thither, as his cuſtom ĩs every night. 
* to take the aire.  The..celident,. ſecing 
7 * that opportunity, was pleaſed. to preſent 
me to his highneſſe, who received me 
« „with more civility than if I had beene 


2 his equal, and ſpoke much in commen- 


«« dation of England.” Mr. Style alſo men- 
tions the breach that had been betweerr Coſ- 
mo and his ducheſs, telling his readers that 
for two years he never ſaw her, until recon- 
ciled in 1666. The perſons of greateſt 
conſequence in Tuſcany, he remarks, were 
Duca di Strozzi, Duca Salviatti, Marcheſe 
| Riccardi, 


—̃ ny, es — 


— 


3 
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Riccardi, Marcheſe Guadagna, Marcheſt 


Caponi, Signor Falconieri, Signor Lorenzo 


Magallotti, Primo Gentilhubmo della Ca- 
meru de ſu Altezza Serenima, and Signor 
Vaſcone . This deſcription of the prince 


ducal honours, appears very juſt, and is x 
ſtriking contraſt, between the capricious; re- 
3 fanatical Coſmo in the decline of life. 


T. Style, ſpeaking. of the public en- 
trance rt the Englith ambaſſador into Flo- 


rence, ſays, © June the eight, 1670, my 
lord ambaſſidor Falconbridge made his 
* entty into F lorence. Att Laſtra, eight 
mille from the citty, Sit John (Finch) 
* mett him, and I, through his favoùr, 

6 obtained one of the court coaches. When 
4 arrived I mett my old friend Mr. Withers 
there, we had all a very noble dinner, 

4 prepared att the greate duke charge. 
About five in the afternoon wee ſett out 
4. towards Florence; about three mile 
4 From che eitty the Marqueſſe Salviatti 


" Mrs Sole * . particularly obliged: 85 
dagna and Magallotti. 


cc mett 


and court, upon ? his F attaining | the grand fats 
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«- mete his excelleney, as trattenitore; att 
«ths garden gate, the prince Franceſco- 
« Maria; che duke's brother, mett my lord: 
<4- thus we paſt through a long alley of the 
_ «2 fden;, with a traine of ſome five and 
« thirth coaches, and ſixe baggage mules, 


„ with feathers, filver plates, velvert Ky 
* VETS, and trappings: Att the back a TL 


« his highneſſe mett him, and he had his firſt 
«* audience that night; aſterwards the em- 
* baſſadour, and all of us, ſupped at Sir 
ce, John s, it being the king 8 birth-day: 
« Then the embaſſadour, and all bis train, 
2 retired to court, where they were lodged,. 
7 and. entertained from Sunday night till 
-= Wedneſday, when he departed for Ve- 
« nice. The greate duke preſented him with 
cc damaſk, velvets, and his picture inamelled 
„ in gold, and beſett with eight greate 


1 diamonds, the Whole preſent valued att 
« 2000 pounds. ſterling. The ſame come 
60 -pany, waited on my lord into Towne, 


* waited of him out. The gentlemen that 
« were of my lord's traine, to my beſt 


remembrance, were Mr. Sanderſon, my 
5 7 | | « lord's 
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7 Jord's nephew, Sir Rob, Winfield, bar- 
« ronett, Mr. Rolles, Sir John Rolles, ſonne 
of Devonſhire, Mr. Fitz- Williams; Cap- 
2 tain Cope, Mr. Withers, Mr. Bellaſis, 
Mr. Challoner, Mr. Floid, Capt. Rolt, 
4 . Eaton, Mr. Blagwaite, Mr. Daniel. 
Ahe ſame day, Wedneſday, _ 41, 
2 rake pot for Rome,” | FED 


His father, in 1661, had married him to 
the beautiful Margaret-Louiſa, daughter of 
Gaſton-John- Baptiſta, duke of Orleans; 
and this princeſs had been conducted by his 
uncle, Mattheo, to Tuſcany with the great- 
eſt reſpect. She was received in Florence 
with a ſplendor exceeding any ching Italy 
had ſeen for ages. Thie fond and doting 
Ferdinando, the father of the bridegtoom, 
had prepared a marriage - bed, more coſtly 
than can well be imagined. © The poſts 
were ſilver, enamelled in different parts, 
and embelliſhed with various colouretd jems, 
poliſhed; its value was exceſſive. 40 Fine 
feathers make fine birds; but they do not. 
70 wake fx th ones. ry 


Na t 
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Margaret, educated, in, the court.” of 

3 XIV. where all was love and plea- 
| dure, could little reliſh the etiquette of Flo- 
_ rence. . Coſmo was trugal, gloomy,” retired, 
and a devotee ; qualifications little calculated 

to win affection, or wean her W | 
from Verſailles. 


| The | grand , ducheſs, who, alone 2 
have moderated theſe difagreeable circum- 
ſtances, ſeemed. pleaſed, only in correcting 
her F rench ſprightlineſs, and ny it to 
the ſtandard of Italian decorum. 


Mutual upbraidings enſued ; it 81 impoſ- 
fible to ſay, whether Coſmo moſt deteſted 
French manners, or ſhe moſt deſpiſed thoſs 
of Italy. Her native attendants engroſſed 
all ber confidence, and the meaneſt males 
were objects of jealouſy to him; they had | 
been ſent to France in the late reign. 


This only heightened her diſguſt; the ap- 
peared ſeldom in public, and then, like her 
mother-in-law, always maſked. At laſt, 
tired out with an haughty Fee huſ- - 
D'S. 0 
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Fun. Wert the' hoped! + to Hare met with 

E ade wdrdifting one, the quitted that 
Hupridf Sed, Which had been provided with 
Wien Gre, unc gept with her nurſe, 


1 91 
nn Was an "Fuffered to feryain _with 
ee 190085 10 noi pen 


At laſt, no longer able to >a F — 
lie beisüght che duc de Crequs, as he 
Paffett through chat city in his way to Rote, 
46 probate" a "divorce, and the Tepaytnerit 
vf the fotty thoufind piſtoles, which had 
been her fortune. Though this could not 
be procured, ſhe-reſolved,. ſome time after 
the. death of the, grand duke, Ferdinapdo, 
0 return to that kingdom that had given 
8 Her birth, and ſo many happy years. 
Lewis XIV. though he blamed her pre- 
| Eipitatian, vet received her with tender- 
neſs. : 


4 


gi l 4% a ne 
3 We, Jolly W PE! pride which 
| ” marked her, duct to a ſovereign, and a an 
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tenderneſs TRE. eſt peroe het” to deſert 
ane | WIORS Fact 


on the other band, we muſt deſpile the 
auſtere huſband, whoſe ſeverity was alike 


unnatural. and inexcuſable. Lewis pro- 


poſed terms of reconciliation ; which were, 
an, invitation from Coſmo to Margaret to 
return to Florence; payment of her debts, 
and an equal influence with what the grand 
ducheſs Victoria had received. Theſe be- 
ſpeak that the French monarch looked upon 
the huſba nd as the moſt blameable. Coſmo 
replied, if ſhe would return, he would re“ 
ceive her with tenderneſs; that as he had 
always allowed her a ſum adequate to her 
rank, he ſhould pay nodebts contracted byex- 
travagance, and want of ceconomy ; and that 
when ſhe, ſhould ſhew the ſame regard to 
the intereſt of Florence, an equal atten» 
tion | ſhould be paid her, to what his mo» 
W n ine 


Prom tlie tithe Cuts acceded, an uni- 
formity of dultiefs pervaded Tuſcany; his 


Whole attention, though 10 ythy = man, 


ene D d 2 ſeemed 
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ſeemed . to be a deſire of adding to the 
already enormous ſum the late ſovereign 
had left in his treaſury, nor did the 
| ebe and mutmurs of an already oppreſſ- 
ed people prevent his Increafing their 
burdens.  No' article, no convenience of 
life was untaxed. Avarice, the vice of age, 
Is always odious; in young perſons it is 
| deteſtable. Every bleſſing, every enjoy- 
ment, every profuſion, offered itkelf in 
vain. 


” TL 1 
Fn 1 


His court was. | the moſt om. and 
leaſt expenſive of any in the world. He had 
few courtiers, and his miniſters, who filled 
the higheſt de n had moſt e 
ſalaries. 


He had a OT it is true, but it con- 
fiſtet_ only of the Marquis Riccardi, chief 
ſteward, and Conte Bardi, the, ſecretary of 
war, and prime miniſter ; Conte Novellara, 
a great favourite, was lord chamberlain ; 
Marquis Vitelli, captain of the guards; the 
Marquis Corkni, maſter of the-horſe a Mar- 
9 Cerbun del Moi maſter of the 

; wardrobe ; Zz 
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wardrobe:; Dante di. Caſtiglione, who. ac- 
companied him into England, was the firſt 
gentleman of the bed · chamber; Signior 
Leonardo Tenn, a merchant. by profeſſion, 
though a gentleman by birth, was treaſurer ; 
and Ferranti Capeni and Auditore Farnula, 
were judges in criminal matters; the for- 
mer of whom was alſe atterney- general in 
eccleſiaſtical affairs. Theſe nobles and 
gentlemen had much of his confidence, ex- 
cept the two latter, but Riegardi and Bardi 
were etal with all Ne Girlie 


In matters of ſtate, i] principe Franceſco, 
a youth of eleven or twelve years old, was, 
according to the cuſtom of the court, de- 
puted to receive ambafladors at their com- 
ing, and to ſee them at their departure. 
None of the other princes of the family 
remained alive, except cardinal Leapoldo, 
who, diſguſted with his nephew” 8 conduc, | 
reſided at 3 80 Wenn 


Tbe 3 at "oh which had e 0 con- 
ſiderable, were, at the commencement of his 


reign, reduced to three gallies only. All his 
DSy - ſervants 
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ſervants were at board wages; and they, 
as well bas his migiſterscand guards, having 
leſs than was proper to ſupport: their ſitua- 
tion, preyed upon all whom; buſineſs forced 
to the palace, and no others came there, 
becauſe nbne met with encouragement but 
informers. Thoſe who ſaid moſt againſt 
their neighbheurs were beſt received. Hou 
much cbmpaſſion do the ſübjects of ſuch a 
prinee deſerve! Every thing at Florence 
bore/a melanchely and cloudy appearance. 
Diſtruſt and 3 W ſubſtituted for 


„ „ 


bY The ee Wb Wie of the Italians 
for each other is extreme, /a ſelfiſhneſs. is 
ſuppoſed to pervade the whole, the con- 
ſtant attendant upon {ſo many ſtates occupy- 
ing fo ſmall a ſpace. It is a proverb, that 
Seven Jews make one Genoeſe, and ſeven 
Genoeſe one Florentine Each power 
in Italy faw with mingled wonder and. envy 
the riches acquired by the freedom of the 
port of Leghorn, and conſequently hoped 
at leaſt to rival” Tuſcany in her” advan- 


| tages. 1 1 


Savoy 
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Savoy threw out her lure ag Villa Franca; 
zhe pogtiffs at Ciyita Vecehia, where 3 
good harbour and arſenal. Was. provided; 
Genoa ; at. Spezzia,. Where Fo harbour - of 
conſiderable , conſequence. was ,alſ0 made. 
Coſmp, alarmed at. hat ſremed-rivalling 
him in the tendereſt point, deprivjng him 
of part, and a great proportion too of his 
revenues; to ptevent what: be ©. much 
dreaded, he ſpared neither negotiation .-or 
money. He was here liberal, almoſt, eye 
where elſe parſimonious. They have fince 
been declared free, but Leghorn flouriſhes 
equally ag When they were 1 
1937 
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| 

8 In all other reſpects his mind ſeemed 
wholly occupied With trifles. The houſe 
of Savoy, t the. conſtant: rival of the, Medici, 
withed to obtain ſome. diſtinQion ſuperior 

tg the latter ; 8 for, this purpoſe, ; in 1097, the 
cardinal. Janſen, importuned the, pope to 
allow the duke of Sayoy the honours. of 355 

royal chamber, in reward for the peace he had Ad 
procured Italy, and though in reply it was 
faid, “ if his holineſs gave him regal h 0- 
Bd « nours 


* 
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« ticurs for the peace, he ought to deny him 
1 ducal ones for having firſt lighted up the 


= war,” yet at letigth this idle papeantry was 


permitted. Royal Highneſs was placed a- 
mon git the foremoſt of the honours of Savoy; 
and thoſe princes, to make it {till more ridi- 
culous, aſſumed the ſtile of king of Cyprus, 


Which, for any thing they had to do with 


it, might have been in another world 
without the ſralfeſt Getriment to er 


power, 


. od ” 


Coſmo | 5 wich 5. to "have equal. 
honour. He had not the moſt diſtant claim 
upon any kingdom, but as his wiſhes inter- 
fered with no one's rights, and his deſire 


might be gratified without the ſmalleſt ſa- 
'crifice to the wealth or repoſe of a fingle 


individual, except the envy of Savoy, he 
received the pompous but empty title, yet 
not without very great and inceflant pains, 
and expence. This acceſſion to his felicity 


| confiſted of placing a bar upon his diadem, 


to be ſtiled Royal Highneſs, and written 
to Sereniſſimo, whilſt _ ſovereign brethren 
: | | 1 
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in Italy and Germany, kept up to high 


neſs, and ſerene, except the doge of Venice, 
and the electors of Germany; the firſt was 
alſo: ſereniſſimo, and the latter electaral 
highneſs. W | 


"Except this, 45 matters == nfigns- 
| Akai religion alone engroſſed his mind; or, 
to give it an appropriate rational name, the 
moſt abſurd ſuperſtition. This 9 the 


place of rational piet x.. 


The treaſure that was bse the 
heavieſt and moſt ſevere impoſitions, was 
laviſhed to purchaſe the different parts of 
the human body. The hand of ſuch a 
ſaint, or the toe of ſuch a confeſſor, were 
acquiſitions of the utmoſt importance. The 
regalia of Tuſcany would have been endan- 


gered by the offer of a whole dried, or 


Pickled martyr. 


The greateſt- part of each FR was + hk 


in a routine of devotions to different altars 
in the churches of Florence. The night 
Iitanies of the Annunciada were duly fre- 


5 1 Ln was viſited, and the 
richeſt 
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were miraculouſly imprinted, 122 
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xicheſt ꝓreſents offered, amongſt othets a 


chandelier of pure gold, eee 
pounds. 46, CPR at 1 10 ele 518 
my "The follies were nothing cojirib 
to thoſe: he was guilty of at Rome, at the 
commencement of the preſent century. 
Innocent XI. received him at the jubilee 


with the utmoſt; magnificenee and amity. 


His viſit was 100 flattering to the papacy, 


and profitable to himſelf to flight. „ 


Caſmo, upon receiving ſome of his darl- 
ing relicts, gave the meſſanger two hundred 
piſtoles, and ſent in return to the holy 
father je wels and money ta a 1 ennlides, 
adle amount. EEE 10 e 207 n 


At a feſtjval of ſo great repute as a cen- 
tenary jubilee, none of the pageantries of 
ihe Romiſh religion were omitted, amongſt 
the greateſt of theſe fopperies was that of 
diſphying what is called the holy hand- 
kerchief, which it is pretended our bleſſed 
ſaviour uſed as he was led to crucifixion, 
and upon which the features of his face 


Coſmo 
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Coſmo was ſeized, with the frenzy o 
embracing! che facred inen, | Judge, then 
kis conſternation and grief, when. he. was 
informed that none but the canons af St. 
Peter could be permitted to that honour, 
and that even his holineſs cauld not give 
permiſſion. to any aber. how 5 or ele- 


vated ſoever. en 28 


Af 4 4 4.4% 


Not diſcouraged 4 this, na N 
2 he might become an eccleſiaſtio, 2 
canon of St. Peter, Inngcent gave him a 
brief for that purpaſe.  Arrayed.in, 2, fur 
plice he aſſiſted in the ceremony of diſplays 
ing it to the people, and to. ſhew! his aus 
thority his brief was. read to the multitude, 
To gratify his, vanity, ſtill more, he was 
permitted, in his new. character, to give his 
bleſſing to ſeventy wap devotees Gn 
tod beneath him. 2 


Whilſt he was proſtrate bells the vigh 
altar of the magnificent chapel of pope 
Pius IV. he perceived his holineſs, the 
ſovereign pontiff, approaching; leaving his 
ation, he Saupe upon his knees to the 

5 papal 


„ 
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richeſt ꝓreſents offered; amongſt othets 4 
chandelier of pure gold, weighing dee 
3 $1 len lo ele by 
4 Theſe 26 Vote nothing aehrtst 
| to thiole he was guilty of at Rome, at the 


a of the preſent century. 
Innocent XII. received him at the: jubilee 


with ache ütmoſt magnificence and amity. 


His viſit was 400 flattering to the papacy, 
and profitable to himſelf to ſlighlt. 
of Coſmo, upon receiving fome of his darl- 
ing relicts, gave the meſſenger two hundred 
piſtoles, and ſent in return to the holy 


father jewels and rang; 6 to a * confider- 


able amount. N 505 18 51 


At a feſtival of ſo great repute as a cen- 
tenary jubilee, none of the pageatitries of 


the Romiſh religion were omitted, amongſt 


the greateſt of theſe fopperies was that of 
diſplaying what is called the holy hand- 
ketchief,-which-it-is pretended our bleſſed 
ſaviour uſed as he was led to crucifixion, 
and upan zwhich the features of his face 
were miraculouſly imprintdd. 
n Coſmo 
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Coſmo was ſeized, with the frenzy of 
embracing the ſacred; linen. Judge then 
his conſternation and grief, | when. he. was 
informed that none but the canons.,of St. 
Peter could, be permitted to that honour, 
and that even his holineſs could not give 
permiſſion to any cher. how HR or * 


vated ſoever. "ana "if ey” 


- Not diſcouraged with, this na om. 
Fan he might become an eccleſiaſtic, 2 
canon of St. Peter, Innocent gave him a 
brief ſor that purpoſe. Arrayed in, a, ſur- 
plice he aſſiſted in the ceremony f diſp lays 
ing it to the people, and to. ſhew: 15 au- 
thority his brief was read to the multitude. 
To gratify his, vanity, ſtill more, he was 
permitted, in his ne character, to give his 
bleſſing to ſeventy thongad' deyotees 1 
ſedod beneath him. Ic 


Whilſt he was proſtrate befgrs the high 
altar of the magnificent chapel uf pope 
Pius IV. he perceived his holineſs, the 
ſovereign pontiff, approaching; leaving his 
Ration, he cxept upon his knees to the 

5 papal 
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papal chair. Innocent requeſted his royal 
Highneſs toariſe, © No,” replied he, per- 
*mit the grand duke of Tuſcany to adore 
the vicar of Chtift, with that veneration 
that is due to him. No ſooner had he 
left the church, than he ſent the pope a 
pictu te of ihe annunciation, valued at two 
hundred thouſand crowns, | Bei 


Fe often dropt the ſtyle of e of 
Tuſcaty, and was known only by the title 
6f count Pitigliano. A lady, ſeeing him 
defore the altar, in another church than 
that juſt mentioned, and finding, upon en- 


quiry, that he was a Florentine of diſtinc- 


tion, ſolicited, in the moſt earneſt manner, 
that he would intercede with the grand 
duke, her ſovereign, to repeal the ſentence 
of banifhment paſſed upon her huſband. 
The ſuppoſed count promiſed his intereſt in 
behalf of the unfortunate gentleman, and 


be ſoon received a pardon, 


© Another time, acting in his clerical capa - 
city,” A fair penitent, confeſſing the ill life 
ſhe Had led, and exprefling the earneſtneſs 
4 ; , of 
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of her deſire to reform, he ordered her fave 
hundred crowns to procure ee into 4 
convent. 6 fs  Frecre hertha 


What a debaſement for a ſovereign prince 
was this, to degrade himſelf to the condi- 
tion of an ordinary prieſt. Coſmo bought 
to have been a ſhaven monk. What a mis. 
fortune it was that he did not live forte 
centuries ſooner ; he would have made a 
firſt-rate faint. Perhaps he on ROCCO 
of being red-lettered. 


From theſe fantaſtic, fanatical reveries 
he was awaked by the contention between 
the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, whe 
ſtrove who ſhould give a ſovereign to Spain. 
The emperor, Joſeph 1. had trampled upon 


all the rights of the princes of Italy. His 


tyranny to them ſeemed unbounded. 


Coſmo, therefore, united with his neigh- by 


bours in wiſhing ſacceſs to that ſucceſ- 
ſion the late king, Charles II. had made, 
but he dreaded the Britiſh navy, which, 
under William III. had obliged him, though 


very 


q 7 
1 
£2 
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very reluctantly, to acknowledge him as the 
tepal poffeffor of James's Vacant throne. 
What had almoſt as much influence was 
the fear that if he, or his brother, declared 
74 favour of E Bourbon, the cardinal would 
loſe the patronage of the empire and Hun- 
Sarg, as knowing how dangerous it —_ 
be 0 truſt to France 8 Profe ſſions of in in 
dempity. According to the refined 70 
of. Italy, F. ranceſco left Rome upon Inno- 
cent's death, that by not entering into the 
conclave he might not betray his ſentiments 
* election of a ſucceſſor. 


The Medici received ſevere! retorts for 
their duplicity. The lady of count de 
— Lamberg, the Auſtrian ambaſſador, pre- 


= tended. to be under great concern, leſt the 


cardinal's viñitipg might give offence to 
France. He replied, * his Cathoke ma- 
_ -*reſty's livings were too valuable - to, be 
_-**thrown to cocks.” She retorted, his of 


LY gality was ſuitable to that of his family, 


who:. owed. their, cle cleyated_ rank to it. . 
cake, aint il bis caitivn and that of 


S his 
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his brother, was farptiſed into a decaratioh 
of Phillip, the grandſon ' of Lewis XIV. 
having the beſt lim to tlie Spatiſh no- 
nafchy. The youfg king unexpectedly ar- 
rived at Leghorn; in his way to Spain, and 
diſconcerted all the cautious plans of the 
Medici; decency demanded he ſhould wait 
_—_ Philip, thither he went in his galley. 

Judge, however, at che grand duke's dif- 
taſte to the haughty reception he inet witkr; | 
the monarch, his relation, treated him with 
a ſtately ſupereilibus diſtance, he never 
aſked his royal highneſs onde to be Eovered, 
though the grandees of Spain, of the moſt 
Wuftrious rank, conſtantly appear with their 
hats on before the Catholic majeſties. 
The cardinal, then at Rome, purſued his 
Plan of neutrality: he covered the arms of 
his potentate over the entrance of his pa- 
lace; à cuſtom uſual with the cardinals. 
When theſe became uncbvered again, che 
arms of both France and Auſtria appeared 
quartered in the shield. There is ſeldom 


much uſe in endeavoaring to: pleaſe two 
contending 
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 equtending. parties, neither were entirely 
Neaſed. Auſtria thought ſhe was inſulted 
by having the cagle appear in a lower part 
than the lillies of France, and Lewis Was 
diſſatisſied that the e made its appear- 
ance any Where. 


Auſtria deprived F ranceſco of hs ſpiritual 
een of Germany; but France, in 
this inſtance, fulfilling her engagements, he 
became the guardian of two puiſſant mo- 
narchies, France and Spain. He was, in 
conſequence, in 1702, naturalized in both 
kingdoms: happily for the brothers, the 
war did not ſpread into Italy, or probably 
they would have felt the eagle's talons. 


Coſmo was honoured with another royal 
vilit ; Frederic, king of Denmark, came 
through Tuſcany in his way to Rome. 
The Daniſh monarch was treated at Flo- 
rence with the utmoſt magnificence. | The 
frugality of the court was for a time ſuſ⸗ 


pended. Frederic admiring the grand du- 


cal jewels; amongſt which was the famous 


1 de Mechel, and the choice topaz, 
5 | | Coſmo, 
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Cofino, with” a politeneſs uttuſuaf fo him 
ald * The former was a fidei cornmis frotn 
my anceſtots; I purchifed” the*ropdz;” 
ad Hope your mafeſt) will honor fig by 
© accepting it.“ The royal Dane | Exprefe® 
his thanks, but md >: Prike, 
add retires.” | Thee oe, . 

"Ts perpetuate the memory of the royal, 
viſit; Coſmo ſtruck a medal With. the \ king's 8. 
buſto on one ſide, inſcribed Me. Frede. Ho. 
% Daniz. Ne OIW, Rex. and upon the reverls, 
this legend, F eliciſime Adventi. F 3 


ee * or IN ITT C47 8 2. The 


"fe? is fi agular, Frederic 3 


the magnificent churches ; in Florence; but. 
by an inſcription in, A ſynagogue. 14 appears 
he was there. | lis ſubjects might fear his, 
becoming a Roman, .Catholic,. but would. 


never think of his FORE n to, 
Judaiſm. Auf A ori yet ttt SOT 53 


Coſmo was 3 in „ Bb Pr 
which; conſiſted oſ two ſom and a dauglert 


Ferdinando, the eldeſt grand prince, us a 
character made up of contradictions : he 
Ee was 


6537969 > 
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was profuſe, diſſipated, attached. to the fair 
ſex, and a flave to his ſervants, one of thoſe 
mutilated human beings that diſgrace Italy, 
F ranceſco, formerly an opera finger, en- 
groſſed his confidence. This minion in a 
few years bad remitted to Rome one hun- 
dred thouſand crowns. To pleaſe. whom 
he quarrelled, not only with the grand 
duke, his father, but with the princeſs, his 
wife, nor coold the breach be cloſed, but. 
by the advances of the father through the 
VE Gra had occaſioned It, 


49 


This prince, who joined to theſe defects, 
a perſon by no means pleaſing, and whoſe 
behaviour was haughty and forbidding, who 
could leave Florence to mix with and en- 
joy the buffoonery and debauchery « of the 
carnival at Venice, was one of the greateſt, 
patrons 'of the fine arts that then lived, 
vying with the moſt illuſtrious of his an- 
ceſtors in purchaſing whatever was deſerv- 
ipg his attention, and in encouraging thoſe 
who excelled in ga ne of Ng. or 
ſeien ee fy. 14 
et 2 20013609) eee ce dans 
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"erdingito was © have marricd Ma arla- 
Iſabella, Tnfanta of Portu gal, only dau ghter 
of Pedro II. by his queen, and who, as 


then heireſs: of that ſovereign, promiſed* = 
kingdom to her huſband?” Coſmo wied 
to ſtipulste, that if Portugal went to the 


eldeſt ſon of the mattisge, Tuſcany ſhonld' 
go-to the ſecond; not bearing the ides of his 


dominions being only-a province to a kings! 
dom, and that a diſtant one. Pedro would | 


not conſeiit, the marriage fell tothe 15 


and in the end the king, by a ſubſequent” 
queen had ſons, and the princeſs died un- 


matried in 1699, aged thirty, and was then 
contracted to the duke of * * 


The grand prince therefore had 228 
in 1688, Violante - Beatrice, daughter of, 
Ferdinand, elector of Bavaria, and ſiſter to 
the daupbineſs of France. If Ferdinando 
was 0 ſtately as to falute none, Beatrice 
even exceeded him in tlie loftineſs of her 
carriage, not permitting any of the ladies of 
Tuſcany to pay their duty to her, except 
e invited; many ef theſe of conũ- 


Ee 2 derable | 


110 
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the ; znti-chamber. | 2 


Viſto 64. 31 


She affected aha, and pp 5 
ih ſhe: was d mother the thould fee. reform 
ip.Fergdinando's conduRt ;! to whom could 
ig apply {o, Well, as ſhe thonght, as our 
Lady, of Loręttp, the patroneſs of the Me- 
dicd 5 to gain an intereſt there ſhe ſent rich 
preſents, and ſupplicated all the ſaints in the 
Romap calendar. to be On to hen 
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derable quality were den 1 the ee 


vain, Ferdinando, worn, . with, ig: de- 
baucheries, died at the age of forty, in 1713. 
Of whom a noble and elegant author ſays, 


« He was a martyr eee 
Eo of the Graces.” | 


Violante. became 3 of 4 
where the; was much beloved; once a year 
t ſeryants acted a play of her own writ- 

ing at, Poggio Imperiale; muſic and poetry 
amuſed. ber. widowed, t : 'the ſurvived 
unzil. sl. 2 g 38, 4 3 7 

The ſterility: of: this 58 . 


fore ſcen; „ took every pof. 
aids:55 6 ble 


Bab okt or FUSCANT. in 
= precautibn in matifpitly his' "crtitt fon 

"ikely to" give an Nair to the N= 

Shots; ptinicds who was left 4 
— widow ati Bad healthy chaldrefi, was 
fixed upon. lb vidi A marfled the 
daughter of Sax Lanenberg, and dowäger 
of a palatine of the RHine q but this MEH: 
nage was attended i ĩth no p 


5d 2c iz 
The Medici faw 110 heir to t cir. om 
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blen; ; fearful of the conſequences, t © 
cardinal F ranceſco - Maris v was prev: 1 et 

upon to ſecularize himfelf, and n marry. "He 
refigned his hat in 1709,. and ſoon alter 
married Eleanora Louiſa, of Guaſtella, 2 2 
beautiful young princeſs ; 3 but after two 
years he died, probably his end was haſten- 


ed by change of life at his advanced a age. 


To add to theſe tet Ooſumaã 
daughter became a widow, and having had 
no child, ſhe returned i in,1717, a year after. 
the elector palatine her huſband' 8 death, to 
the court of her father, making the third 
childleſs widow ; 2 fad. prognoſtic of What 


was; t to happen. 


E e 3 e 
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The, ſovereign; houſe of Medici, was de- 

clared, by all. .the world to be expiring, and 
nannt 19,94 aan dar eren aver, 
S. 6s , appeared. un willing. ta 
lole their chahce e .by. not, king, an early 


* TR | | 
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Ae eee of — were made up 
of. many parte, upon each of which different 
claims might be brought by various princes. 
The F F lorentine and Piſan ſtates were held 
of none, and ought to have been adjudged 
perhaps to dhe Medici of the Ottojano 
line, ſettled in the kingdom of Naples; as 
the neareſt of the male line, thqugh very 
diſtant, and before the Medici were ſove-, 
reigns. If theſe had no claim, it . 
allowable for the reigning family to bequeath 
them to ſome deſcended from their females, 


ſince: they had become princes. 


Sienna, called the N ew State, and part 
of the Iſle of Elba, Was ' held of Spain; 
which crown.ought to have had its diſpoſal. 
Patt of. Graffignana, | the earldom. of St. 


Flora, the 6 of Scanzana, and the 
_ earldom 


BU. 5 
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eartdom' of Pitigliano, purchaſed of the Ma- 
laſpina, Strozzi, and Orſini, with ſothe other 
ſmaller places, were held of the empire, and” 
Radicofani, and Borgo San b. eee _ 
papacy. MATa. o S 34 Ns 
The Medici of Gains! unallied og 
any ſovereign, had only ſilent contempt for 
any claim they could ſet up. Tie groan 
monarchs of Europe behaved with little leſs 
ceremony to Coſmo; they adjudged: the 
reverſion of the hole to the queen of Phi 
lip V. of Spain, the heireſs of Parma and 
who ſeemed, as repreſentative alſo to the 
Medici, after the exiſting line, to be beſt 
entitled to what was allotted her. So fine 
a principality as Tuſcany, with Parma alſo 
added, was not ſufficient to ſatisfy one of tho 
moſt ambitious and intriguing princeſſes 
that lived in the eighteenth century. She 
wanted to ſeat her oldeſt ſon upon the 
throne of Naples, the ſucceſſion, to that of 
Spain going to the ſon of halip bya former 
marriage. The quintupfe e fixed the 
matter unalterably, ons 


Ky F 1 : 111 


CY 


Ee 4 1 
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- Afi the tecaty: was diſgraceful to Goſbia, 
the-\conditipns; of it werte more f6 ; they 
vere nt to ſupetceding him, whit! ho 
aud Ton! were living Six | thouſand. 
Swils troops were to garriſon \Legharn, 
Porto Ferraro, as well as Parma, 


he impoliey of Coſmas! and the inſig · 
nificance! of his character, cauſed what! muſt 
have heed regarded as extremely impraper 
and indecent. The Spani court neither 
teſpecded him, nor were' ſatished, though 
His dominiops were adjudged to her prince. 
Eranes had been diſguſted with his uſage of 
his ducheſs, a princeſs of the houſe of 
Bourbon, .- The emperor diſliked him for 
facrificing his intereſt in the ſucceſſion ta 
Spain; and Great Britain, becauſe of his 
predilection - for; the abdicated family, and 
his conſtantly ſupporting Gs * 8 
les agnanſt George J. %% 41936 


| Coſſbo Made pb Bee's Gods 
againft this jnffingement of the rights of 
indeperitlent foveteigns, and they ſunk into 
his uſual ſtrain of As folly. His ſub- 
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jets caught the contagion, and Tuſcany 
axhibited little elſe than the moſt ridicu . 
lous exceſſes of deyotion ; hypbcriſy, in tho 
guiſe of N was tuo vane to "ills 
met with. 
The auſtere monks of 14 Mw were in- 
vited into the grand duchy; and when Coſ- 
mo could no longer expoſe himſelf in pub 
lic, he cbntribed to continue his pious 
vagaries in his palace. By à curious piece 
of mechaniſm, the ſtatues of the numerous 
ſaints in the calendar of his church made 
their appearance each upon the proper day 
of his feſtivat; and this weak mortal proſ- 
trated himſelf before the pine of 
his ableſt artiſts. Mut ois 722 
In ſuch idle fancies did he _— the re- 
mainder of à long life, dying October 3 7, 
1724, the oldeſt ſovereign in Europe, hav- 
ing held the feeptre for fixty- three years, 
without having men ane worth 
recarding | 


His longevity was owing to bis great 
pad ard the exceſſive care he took = 
" of 
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of his health. For the laſt twenty years of his 
life, his conſtant beverage was water. His 
nod was plain; he eat but of one diſh, and 
always alone, except upon the feſtivals of St. 
John, and other peculiar days, when his 
family were ſummoned to join him. He 
never approached a fire; the, method he 


74111 


his attendants remain in thew bene une 


fore he came, ah 3 orig alt di en 


„Ale divided his time between Three, 
Piſa, and Leghorn, as His father had done. 
Except his religious whimſies, chymiſtry 
was his principal amuſement. Thoſe of that 
profeſſion and phyſic were ſure to meet with 
encouragement in Florence. He often ſent, 
in ſuper b boxes, medicines, perfumes, and eſ- 
ſences, to his contemporary princes; and no- 
thing could pleaſe his vanity ſo much as to 
haye his friends apply to him far medicines 
prepared by himſelf— with one anne 
—extolling him as a ſaint, 5 


His conduct to his children was diniable. 
His behayiour to his wife. rigid and impo- 


75 Utic, 


Himſelf. ben a ford) and pleaſ- 
ing huſbang, | he might - have begn the 
father of many children, ſome gf whom 
would probably have continued the ſuc- 
geſſion. 1 . 


TA 


The praithlle 0 er upon al: 0 
calions, ſhewed;the Engliſh for the ciylis 
ties he received when in Britain, deſerves 
great commengation, He made many noble 
preſents. to ſuch of our grandees, or others, 
whom he remembered, whey in this king - 
dom, and preſented ſcyeral of our. nation 
with curious and valuable Ring: wal, the 
| choiceſt wines of F lorenee. Ws © had 


Several were entolled amen 8 the kn ights 
of St. Stephen, and many af our artiſts 
were patronized by him, His condeſcen- 
ſion apd affability to. all ſtrangers. were 
bighly laudable. To the Engliſh he 
hehaved with the utmoſt familiarity, and 
pone went away from his court with- 
out being pleaſed with their reception, 
dan Hey ol vere High, wh. 

conduct 


le Lift or Sd HO fm 
oontluct t warcls his own (abjevs. At the 


flivitation df queen Ann Hef büllt a church 
a Legbra fr who aſe bf the en 
proteſtaite 80 elde; use do 19913 


at v6 bagniece, ud yide'g ic 3 


85 Thomas g was, about 168 ), 4þpointed 
envoy! 1 88's fu 23 gonſul at Leghorn. 
He was of 4 57 1 in Norkolk, where 
* but 1 . n the Itakan Nile. Ae 


Bia: tie s tick was cent here a8 Fclident. 


Upemche beet of Fam 11 tnt gravid duke frne 
a the mar Opοα A envoy Attard. He 
had an anne of their majeſties, January 21 1685-6, 
on che 4th of the qt n on the bth of her 
royal highneſs the princeſs Ann, on the 7th of prince 


Gedrge of Benmark ber conſort ; a Pebrugty _ 2d 
be bad his audience of let. 


Signior Gigaldi was the refident in England ig * 
Wutam“ 8 N 1 | 


In queen Ann's reign. a more en ond 
was Kept up; ſhe ſent fir Sane Blackwell, knight, as 
both her envey- extraordinary and eotiful at Leghorn, 
D wis fyceedded by Henry Newton, | Eſq. and Gehe 
diſpatched Signior Zeſterini, as e e 
to ber majeſty. 7 

Ar the acceſſion of George! I., the marquis = 
Emi was ſent to England, i in the fame capacity, to 1 07 
(iſe e he Rad his audience March 3 1715. 
Dube He 


\ 
1 
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He had a great .affeQion, fas che, Mal, 
Maſt. Iuart,, but in, theig aꝛigfortunes 
he affpided them hut little, if agg, afſiſtance. 
His. $arhmony exeraded Bis, attachment to 
them. The ſame cauſe prevented; his giving. 


more than a feeble ſup ort to men of ge- 
nius. It is true he Eviployed! the celebrated 
Ma glldbecchi as as his "Ubrarian, and to whoſe 
| 5 he ſtruck metals, But that le 

man Hmented, moſt keelingly, the decline 
of that patronage "Which he had — ac- 
cuſtomod to reeciveat Florence, 17 OH 


"Among His. virtues his piety " not to 
be noticed, for His religion was debaſed' by 
the nt fowell luperſfition, "His bigotry. 


1 a9 


would have diſgraved ; 4 monk, a ang rendered” 
1 5 the dupe & thoſe who 5 made equal, pre=" 


> 6 ©» 
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He was 8 by beside Vikas Pei, ST ad! 
tinued in'this office until 1762 bft 17643. Henty d Ave- 
nant; ©. - was ſent, by: George: L. to thaceutt af F | 
renge as his envoy, etc and ih Crows) 
Eſq, was February 2, 1715, conſul at Leghorn; be gas 
ſucceeded in this poſt, in 1723, by John Fuller, Elq- 
In this; Givation things: tetnaiged antik eZ 0 of 
the, Med II SET . Das «& Of 1199 


tenfions 


1 
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tenſions to religion. He had thewn much 
more reſpect to the deity by taking off che 
grievous taxes from his ſubjects, and free. 
ing them from'thoſe wretches his informers, 
than by 1 his idle mummeries. 1 


, In. his perſon he was inclined to the houſe 
of Auſtria, as well in the ſwelling of the 
lower lip, a8 in that ſettled melancholy 

caſt of, features, viſible in the An e 
tions of all of that family. ain S 


He firuck A e oe of; coins and 


3 VEE 
# #& +7 


latter are larger than thoſe of any other ſo- 
vereign.. There is a dollar of his, which i is 
very appoſite to his character, as the firſt 
commercial potentate in Italy, On the ob- 
verſe is his head and ſuperſcription, upon 
the reverſe a repreſentation of the port 
and harbour of Leghorn, with ſhipping. ; 
the legend, Et Patet et Favet. His money 
was pure, and well execured, ſome ertreme· 
er 4 
What nba is ee in b e bes or 
Coſmo I. and Coſmo III. It is difficult to 


determine 
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determine whether ſuch a character as the 
laſt. is moſt deſerving indignation or con- 
e A d 6 


Coſmo married Margaret-Louiſa, daugh- - 


ter of Gaſton - John Baptiſtꝭ duke of Or- 
leans, April 9, 1661, and who died Sep- 
tember 17, 1721, by whom he had, 


x; Ferdinando, grand prinee o Tufeinyn 


born Auguſt 9, 1663, and died October 
30, 171 3, leaving nocchild, by Violante 
Beatrice, OI Maximilian-Mary- 
Emanuel, elector of Bavaria, whom he 
married December 905+ 1688. She died iti 


172 H: hn oem £369 1144-00 
2. nnd who ſibeceded" 0 
a throne'of Tuſcany.” danke 


7 'Maria-Anna-Louiſa, «oo 2 Ls: 
1667, married June FLY 1691, to John 
William, elector Palatine, who died in 
1716, and ſhe, October 31, 1723: As this 
prificeſs ſurvived the reſt of the grand ducal 
family, the reader will find a farther account 
of her at the cloſs of this volume, 


— 14 4 7 _ | is 7 , : 1 1 181 i 
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Sun PTER XX. 
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ran Lr Of: arorns-Caxtos, et 0 
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8 Whey 24, 
1671, was upwards of fifty yers old 
when he ſucetreded to Tuſtany, and having 
no child, ſermed doomed to he the laſt of 
the ſovereign family of Medici, which; either 
hy uſurpation, or a better title, had govern- 
ed Florence more than three centuries; 
a fate common with the royal houſes of 
Plantagenet, Tudor, Valeis, Jagellon, and 
Vaſa; and which will probably ſometime 
attend thofe of Brunſwick and Bourbon. 
Giovanni ſeemect lefs than his ſubjedts to la- 
Nun che extinction of his family. | 


Ile was more indolent than even * * 
ther had been, he not only tamely acqui- 
eſced in the determination. of the great ſoye 
* * was diſpoſed to devote the re- 

A414 a1 mainder 


11 * 


rite Lies or . GASTON Ke. 4gs 
Wieder of his days to the off luxurious 
idleneſs. The grand duke ſeldom left his 
bed, and never ffered Himſelf to be dreſfa 
ed. The teign of Tach 4 fovertign: could 
not be much varied, as far as related to 
himſelf, yet an account of what happened 
to his territories involves in it the hiſtoryx 
of the greateſt part of e "TYRE the 
\ of his grommets $9 ＋ 


Never were there more Wan cars 
tied on to eſtabliſh, or prevent that fuc- 
ceſſion, that was ſettled by the quintuple 
alliance; new treaties were formed for one 
or other of theſe purpoſes every half year; 
ſo deſirable was Tuſcany to Auſtria ànd 
Spain, and ſuch was their rivalry and diſ- 
like to each other; but intereſt, which cam» 
mands all things, one while made them of 
enemies, friends; and at another ee 
them from friends to enemies again. 


In the year 1729 the treaty of Seville was 
concluded, by which Great Britain, France, 
and Spain, confirmed the former diſpoſition 
0 the ſucceſſion of the Grand Duchy with 

; Ff Parma, 
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Parma, and to effeQually-accompliſh this, 
it was farther ſtipulated that fix, thouſand, of 
his catholick mgjeſty's troops ſhould garriſon 
thoſe places which have been mentioned. 


> The moſt perſuaſſve arguments were 
directed to be urged to hoth Giovanni, and 
Antonio duke of Parma, to permit this 
body of men ta march into their dominions. 
Don Carlos, the Infant, in whoſe favaur 
theſe treaties bad. been concluded, was, in 
return, if the Javereigns complied, to take 
an oath of fidelity to them, and to promiſe 
that. neither he not his troops ſhould do any 
thing to. prejudice the h of theſe 
Princes, 150 


| Antonio, Abe ku ſucceeded bis <A 
Odoardo, in. 1693, bad the ſpirit to reſent 
the quintuple alliance ; to ſhew his ſenſe 
ef the injury, he had the. courage to invite 
the ſon of the unfortunate James II. to his 
capital, and treated him as monarch of Bri- 
tain. Giovanni acted 2 very different and 


les nohle part. 4 
eee, are ſldom rind 4 whilſt 
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; ative are beneficial ; or continue longer than 
a favourable opportunity offers of breaking 
them. The emperor was hurt that fo much 
was to go to a prince of Spain, and the 
ambitious Elizabeth, the mother of Don 
Carlos, carried her wiſhes much farther. 


The infincerity of the former was ſeen by 
his obſtrufting the ſucceſſion of the young 
prince to Parma, upon the death of Antonio 
the laſt duke, and in whom the family of 
Farneſe became extin&. The emperor did 
more than complain, he marched foldiers 
into'the duchy, under pretence of fecuring 
the ſucceſſion, as the dowager he ſaid was 
pregnant; and the poſthumous child, if a 
ſon, was intitled to the dominions of his 


father, 5 2 
80 little dependence is ie upon PR: | 


molt ſolemn treaties, and ſo trifling was the 
guarantee of Britain and France] Thoſe 
powers were now, to prevent an open rup- 
ture, neceſſitated to obtain the | ſecond 
treaty of Vienna, concluded in 1731. By 
Was Charles VI. was prevailed upon to admit 

Ff2 the 
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5 — Pu the, latter of which Was 
to be delivered up to Non Carlos: the widow: 
of: Antonio now confeſſing, what all Eu- 
rope knew. before. that e was not 1 
to become, a mother... 


This concęſſion of Auſtria did not pro- 

| ad from generofity, but from an almoſt ab- 
ah ſolute. neceſſity. That houſe had loſt Spain 
by the failure of one branch, and the em- 
pire threatened to paſs to another family, 
by Oæſar's want of male- iſſue. The impe- 
rialiſts had paid no attention to right with 
regard. to the ſucceſſion of Tuſtany, and 
now found themſelves in the fame nden 
3s, the Medici and. Farnele, IP 


; The em peror's thoughts were now there- 
fore engroſſed by obtaining the pragmatic 
| fanftion, by which it was ſtipulated that his 
hereditary. dominions:ſhould deſcend to his 
daughter Maria-Thereſa, and the imperial 
honors ſhoyld be procured for -Francis-$te— 
phen, duke of Lorrain, who had married that 
archducheſs. It was therefore his intereſt 
5 8 [5-00 


| 
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to procure the friendſhip of the Toe houſes 
bf Brunſwick 4nd Bourbon. 


N Although there were — ſons far 
Charles V1.'s uſing the utmoſt ſincerity, yet 
both Britain and France ſuſpected him; and 
to enſure the execution 'of what had been 
ſtipulated, fleets were equipped, troops: put 
on board, and the infant, Don Carlos, leav- 
ing Spain, travelled through France, em- 
barked at Antibes in Provence, and was 
bonvoyed by admiral” Sir Charles Wager, 
and the Spaniſh admiral, inito-ftaly.” | NOTRE 


The Spaniards faithfully complied. 55 
the conditions of the treaty of Seville; the 


Marquis de Charni immediately took the 
bath of allegiance to Giovanni, in behalf of 
the forces under bis command, and before 


they garriſoned Leghorn. Some time after= 
wards Don Carlos declared himſelf of age; 
and did homage to the. grand duke, who 
acknowledged him his ſucceflor, witli the 
title of Grand Prince: the Florentines re- 
Joicing much in the determination 

3 extraordinary, that the houfe" of 
W F f 3 Brunſwick 
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Brunſwick ſhould be the immediate means 
of placing a prince of Bourbon in ſo rich 
and valuable a principality for without 
their affiſtance probably Don * bad 
never been admitted into Italy. 


The emperor ſhewed the chagrin he felt 
by . publiſhing a reſcript, | firſt forbidding, 
and afterwards condemning both Giovanni 
and Carlos, the one for accepting and the 
other for performing homage. ._ This con- 
duct was more than ſufficient to make Spain 
declare war againſt a power, from whom 
ſhe entertained the hopes of obtaining ſome- 
thing conſiderable, eſpecially as © ſhe was 
aſſiſted by both France and Savoy. 


Philip v. had always lamented the lofs 
of the kingdom of Naples, which he had 
ceded to the emperor when archduke, 
to ſecure to himſelf the more important 
ſucceſſion to Spain. The Neapolitans were 
equally. diſſatisfied at the exchange. It is 
therefore eaſy to conceive the rapidity with 
which Don Carlos over-run that kings 
R 0 


Theſe 
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Theſe ſacceſſes were grating to Charles 
VI. and by no means acceptable to tlie 
other great powers, as it was now evident 
that the queen of Spain intended to procure 
far the largeſt part of Italy for Don Carlos, 
and to erect 4 confiderable monarchy for 
him, under "the title of King of Lom. 


bardy N 


Savoy was, alaried and diſippointed the 
bad been promiſed that part of Milan ſhould 
be conquered, to be added to her domain, 
but no attempt of that kind was Ever made; 
for all theſe reaſons the joined with France 
in requeſting Britain would obtain a peace. 
The emperor was in no condition tb 
oppoſe; the only obflacles were on the patt 
of Spain, who with a refined policy Tpun 
out the war, and, pretending to reſent an 
affront the crown of Portugal had giver, 
attacked that kingdom, and whilft Britain 
ſent her fleet thither, ſhe gave time for Clos 
to effectually eſtablich himſelf __ ts 
Neapolitan throne. | 


The third treaty of Vienna, conel 4000 4 
Ff 4 1736, 
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24786 gave a new turn to the ſucceſſion of 
Tuſcany, as well as of other ſtates. The courts 
f London and Verſailles ſettled the pre- 
Jliminaries : By theſe Francis · Stephen, duke 
o Lorrain and Barr, was to have Tuſcany 
upon the extinction of the Medici; at which 
period he was to reſign his hereditary do- 
minions to Staniſlaus, the philoſopher, fa- 
ther-in-law to Lewis XV. and titular king 
of Poland ; and, upon is death, Lea die were 
to be annexed to Fi © om 


Don Carlos made this gender with ; 
ma, for. the regal honours of Naples and 
Sicily ; the latter of theſe Savoy had, in 
4720, ceded to the. emperor for Sardinia. 
Two diſtricts in Milan were alſo added to 
Savoy, the remainder of. that duchy, with 
Parma, Placentia, and Mantua, were to be 
provinces to the emperor, to whom F rance 

relinquiſhed all her conqueſts. | | 


= 


[1 

Thus was the fate of all Italy EG to 
4 ſatisfaction of none of the parties. Cæſar 
lamented his many loſſes. Elizabeth of 
| n and the infant Don Carlos, become 
1 che king 


= * 1 * C 
C 1 


| king, of ha gelte hon that Tugggr | 


and Parma were to be relinquiſhed. The 
duke of Lorrain exceedingly regretted the 
neceflity of parting with the. dominions of 
his anceſtors. The duke of Savoy, who had 
| before been diſpleaſed. with. the. exchange of 
the fertile Sicily for the barren Sardinia, and 
had flattered himſelf on that account, with 
being put into poſſeſſion of at leaſt a great 
part of Milan, was by no means contented., 


Nor was: Giovanni more Steaſeds * Ted 
garded Don Carlos as his near relation, almoſt 
as his lawfal heir, not ſo the duke of Lorrain, 
who was a ſtranger to him, and with whoſe 
family his had never made but one alliance, 
and that ſeveral generations back. This in- 
dolent ſovereign, however, ſhewed no other 
diſpleaſure than exclaiming from his pillow, 


«© He wondered whether the monarchs | 


% would make him a third heir to his do- 
4 minions,” requeſting to know © what 
child France and the empire would DEX 
Bk, — for him. - 


The plotting Elizabeth made a a. more vir 


5 
gorous 


- 
Fre: * 
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gorous oppoſition. | The troops were not 
removed from Tuſcany, until the emperor 
marched his forces towards the frontiers ; 
and the Engliſh miniſter, from the popular 
clamour, was obliged to declare wat againſt 
Spain. Foiled in this, ſhe laid claim to the 
valuable perſonalties of the Medici, but 
happily for Florence, this was equally flight- 
ed, for Carlos had ſtripped the palaces in 
Parma of tlie vaſt collections het princes 
had made. Moſt of the pictures and other 
curioſities now adorn the palaces of the kings 
of Spain. The library, containing eighteen 
thouſand volumes, a rich cabinet of medals, 
and other rare things, were conveyed to 
Naples. | 

| Probably none more anxiouſſy wiſhed 
the immenſe . valuables that compoſed the 
Medicean collection to remain in F herence, 


* Churtes ated with mach more Set when he 
quirted the throne of Naples to poſſefs that vf 9pain ;/ for 
then he left every thing that belonged to the palace, and 
whatever had been collected from nt even to 


the dann Jem upon his finger. 


than 
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than Giovanni. It would have hurt him 
prodigiouſly that thoſe vaſt collections which 
his family had for fo many centuries been 
heaping together, at the expence of ſomuck 
treaſure, ſhould have been diſperſed, and 
Florence robbed of what was almoſt now 


to be the, only memorial of their ancient 
princes. 


As to the ih tit was not in bs 
power to withhold. The Germans there- 
fore ſucceeded the Spaniards in gatrifoning 
his - principal towns. Nor was he much 
more concerned for the internal adminiſtra- 
tion of his dominions, leaving the care of 
them almoſt entirely to his miniſters, the 
Commandeur d' Elbene, the ſteward. of the 
houſehold, the preſident of the council, and 


the marquis Renuccini. 


It is impoſſible to give 0 of thi per- 
ſonal hiſtory of a prince, who, from mers 
indolence and floth, was never dreifed for 
the laſt: thirteen years of his life, and: who 
never left his bed for the laſt eight. His 
_— was fingularly Wwhimfcal, he 

received. 
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received thoſe, whom he ſuffered: to ap- 
proach him, in his ſhirt without ruffles, a 
eravat of conſiderable length, made of muſ- 
lin, none of the fineſt, and a night- cap; all 
of which were beſmeared with ſnuff. 


Towards the latter part of his life, this 
filthy habit ſo far grew upon him, that 
the late earl of Sandwich, the ſingularly 
great patron of the author of | theſe ſheets, 
and whoſe loſs he muſt ever deplore, ac- 
quainted the writer, that to ſtifle the diſa- 
greeable ſmells of his bed, the room was 
covered entirely, when his lordſhip was in- 
troduced to his royal bro eg Wi new 
* roſes. ace 


His levee was at noon, 2 thoſe who 
had buſineſs with him were ſummoned to 
his bed-chamber. He conſtantly dined at 
five o'clock in the evening, and ſupped at 
two in the morning. He always eat alone, 
and generally in bed. The hiſtory of one 
day is the hiſtory of a year. His chief 
favourite was Joannimo, with whom he 
pſually talked for two or three hours at 
1 meal 
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meal times, as alſo with ſome of his atten- 
dants called Ruſpanti, from the 15 
ſtance of tacks being paid W 85 


"Theſe watt 4 body of young men 8 be⸗ 
tween two or three hundred, choſen out of 
all nations, who were not. confined to any 
particular dreſs, but were always very finely 


perfumed and powdered. Moſt of theſe 


were Germans; they received from two to 
five ruſpes a week, and were regularly pait 
by Joannimo every Wedneſday and Satur- 
day. The annual expence of them was ſup 

poſed to amount to eighty thouſand | crowns. 
Their only employ was to attend at dinner 


and ſupper, and at thoſe times, ſcandal ſays, 


that by the admiſſion of young women, ſcenes 
were acted too indedent to be named, ſuch 
as were only fit for the Cyprian rites, and 
meant to recal thoſe pleaſures which age 
had diſqualified | him from enjoying. 25 


Giovanni had ſome taſte for literature, 
but not in ſo great a degree as his brother 
Ferdinando. He was very fond of experi- 
mental philoſophy and chemiſtry; a paſſiog 
3 he 
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be inbejitcib from his father. Nor was be 
without ſame: of the religious: vagaries of 
Coſmo III. His chamber was always open 
to pilgrims going to Rome, whom he en- 
tertained with converſation and cordials, 

and diſmiſſed with a dollar towards bearing 
their expences. He had been in ſeveral parts 
of Europe, eſpecially Germany, and was 
| fond of the natives of that country; took 
much pains to get a perfect maſtery of their 
language, and N he knew their van 
rious dialects. exceeded Coſmo in 
what was the 320 s principal merit, his 
gondeſcenſion, and eſ pecially to ſtrangers, 
who found a more welcome reception at his 
court than his own ſubjects; novelty per- 
haps had its charms i an this caſe, giving ſome 
little variety to a life of ſo much ſameneſs. 
But Gioyanni did more, he excelled his fa- 
ther in lenity to his own ſubjects, who ex- 
tremely | loved him, and forgot all his many 
whims and follies; and, upon his death, 
which happened July 9, 1737, when he 
had attained the age of fixty-ſix years; the 
* the * ſhewed was almoſt im- 

moderate. 
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Frog The memory of the many great 
wen that the Medici had given them beight- 
ened their ſorrow, and the idea af their be- 
coming a province and an appendage. tg 
Auſtria, did not tend tq n 515 . 
nels and anxie ties 88 

It is impoſſible 8. not n to h ihe 
1050 fate of Giovanni, whoſe misfortune it 
was to want an heir to his dominions ;: and, 
to aggravate it, ſaw the ſucceſſion twice in» 
decently ſettled without fo much as an ap- 
plication: being made to him, or his father, 
for their conſent; but this, and a certain 
good-nature, is all that we ought to cither 
pity or admire in him. His indolence and 
great depravity are blemiſhes that OY 


can excuſe. 


Giovanni married at Duffelderp. July 2, 
1697, Anna-Maria -Franciſca, daughter of 
Julius-F rancis, the laſt duke of Sax-Lauen- 
burg. and widow of William, count pala - 
tine of the Rhine, by whom the had chil. 
gren ; but never had any by Giovanni. She 
was eyery way a ſuitable match for him, 


* 7 TO 
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for beſides 4 lich jointure mne poſſeſfed; as 
An heireſs, be Had with Her the- ford of 
the ancient houſe of Lauenburg; and it Was 


füppoſed he would have had that duchy, as 


i had deſcended to females, but they were 
adjudged to a German prince, whoſe an- 
ceſtor had formed à reciprocal compact, 

Mat in caſe of failure of males, their domi- 
nions ſhouild go to thoſe of the other family. 
He had, however, conſiderable eſtates in Bo- 
hemia ta which no one conteſted his right; 
and to take poſſeſſion of them, as well as 
to proſecute his claim to Lauenberg, he 

was for ſome time in Bohemia and Ger- 

many. The grand ducheſs ſurviving Gio: 
vanni, returned into Germany, to the family 

the had by her former marriage. 


As the princeſs Maria-Anna-Louiſa fur- 
vived her brother, the grand duke, ſome 
farther particulars ſhall be mentioned of 
her, eſpecially as ſhe was the laſt of 42 

illuſtrious houſe of Medic. 


She had been married to hits 


elector palatine”; a prince, who from poſ- 


ſeſſing 
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= ee the ſame taſte as the Medici, might 
be ſuppoſed to ptomiſe much happineſs to 
her, and the more ſo, as in the greatneſs of 
their alliances, they equalled any houſe in 
Europe; but ſhe was ſo extremely jealous 
of him, that it laid her open to inſults, of- 
ten following him veiled, and with a mantle, 
to diſcover his gallantries. 


V pon his death ſhe returned to Florerice, 
having always, retained the greateſt regard 
for her countrymen, and procured penſions 
for ſuch who came to the palatinate court, 
who excelled in any art. During the life 
of Giovanni, ſhe was attended by the great 
officers belonging to him, and made uſe of 
his equipage. 

She was extremely fond of pomp, and 
very ſtately, When in Germany, ſhe. was 
conſtantly attended by her whole ſuite, and 
that equal to the prince her huſband's ; and 
when ſhe alone remained of all her family, 
ſhe reſided in the palace Pitti until her 
death, which happened October 31, 1743. 
She was buried with all the magnificence 

G g due 
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due to à daüghter and ſiſter of Tuſcany, 
andi to the widotw of an elector palatine. | 


The furniture. of her bed-chamber was 
all of filver, tables, chairs, ſtools, and ſcreens: 
« More. rich, ſingular, and extraordinary,” 
ſays a noble author,“ than handſome.” 


She never went out for come years de⸗ 
fore her death, except to church, or ſome- 
times to ſee Florence in the evening; at 
theſe times ſhe was drawn by eight horſes, 
and attended by a guard. The preſent earl of 
Orford informed the author, that he once 
had the honour to pay his reſpects to her. 
She received him under a large black ca- 
nopy, the ſtood indeed, but after a few mi- 
nutes talking, the aſſured him of her good 
-withes, and then diſmiſſed him; nor did the 
fee any one but in this ridiculous way. 


The emperor Francis I. treated her with 
vaſt reſpect, when he became ſovereign of 
Tuſcany, and allowed her, in addition to her 
revenue, ten thouſand pounds annually. He 
was extremely obliged to her for conſenting 
that the immenſe treaſure of every kind of 

valuables 
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de Medici, 
her children. % 


| in theſe memoirsVou muſt make 
t in their marrying ; but probably the 


—  —o— — — — 


valuables. belonging to her family ſhould go 
with the duchy, and without which proba- 
bly. Giovanni would not haye agreed to it. 


However, in her will, ſhe did not totally 
omit ſome of the relations of her name, 
how diſtant ſoever they might be. She 
bequeathed to prince Octavio de Medici 
two ſtrings of oriental pearls, valued at ſixty 
thouſand crowns, and one hundred thou- 
ſand crowns in money. Some rich effects 
ſhe left to ſignior Nicolo de Medici. She 
alſo bequeathed to the king of Spain a jewel 
valued at one hundred thouſand crowns. 
All the plate marked with the arms of the 
family, and ſome jewels, amounting in the 
whole to two hundred thouſand crowns, the 
left to the elector palatine, 


In her perſon this princeſs was tall, eaſy, 


and genteel, her complexion was fair, her eyes 
large and expreſſive, both thoſe and her hair 
were black; her mouth was ſmall, with a ful- 
neſs in the lips; her teeth were white as ivory; 


her voice was maſculine, and ſhelaughed loud. 


This deſcription. was given of her when a 
Gg 2 wife. 
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wife. In the latter part of her life ſhe 
was the reverſe of that good humoured 
floven her brother. Then, indeed, the never 
ſo far loſt her dignity as even to ſmile. 
There is a medal which gives, on one 
fide, the byſto of Ferdinando, her elder 
brother, and on the other that of herſelf; 
the artiſt was Cheron. - 


The plaintive lines of Charles Earl of 
Middleſex, afterwards Duke of Dorſet, fo 
well known by the name of Arno's Vale, very 
pathetically expreſs the loſs that the Etruſ- 

- cans deplored, in the extinction of the Me- 
dici. They have been ſet to muſic by Mr. 
Holcombe. His grace was at Florence at 
the time, and ſpeaks what the people then, 
and even now, feel and lament as their 


: greateſt misfortune. 
| I. 

When here, Lucinpa, firſt we cane, 

Where Arno rolls his ſilver ſtream, 

How briſk the nymphs, the ſwains how gay, 

Content inſpir'd each rural lay; 

The birds in livelier concerts ſung, 

The grapes in thicker cluſters hung, 

Al look'd as joy would never fail 

Among the ſweets of Axgno's V ALE. 


II. But 


8 
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But now, ſince good PAL RMO x died, 
The chief of ſhepherds and the prids, 
Old Axxo's ſons muſt all give place > 
To northern ſwains, an iron race 
To taſte of pleaſure now is o'er, 
Thy notes, Lucinpa, charm no more, 


The Muſes droop, the Goths prevail; 
Adieu the ſweets of Ax xo's V ALE. 


Such is the ſketch of the hiſtory of the 
Medici, that have given many ſovereigns to 
Florence and Tuſcany, who have thrice 
received the triple diadem, given two queens 
to France, dukes to Urbino and Nemours, 
that have been honoured ſo often with 
the cardinalate, that have been admit- 
ted into the moſt illuſtrious orders in the 
world, and have ſtill more frequently borne 
the ſtandard of the republic of Florence. 


They were beholden only to themſelves 


for their grandeur ; they have ſhewn what 


arduous taſks may be ſurmounted by un- 
wearied perſeverance. It fills the mind 
with aſtoniſhment, when we refle& that of 
ſubjects they became the ſovereigns of their 

I country 


* 
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country; not by arms, or alliances, ſo much 
as by the moſt refined policy. | 

Nor is it leſs ſurpriſing that thoſe riches, 
with which they raiſed fo many monuments 
to their on honour, and to the advantage and 
ornament of that ſtate over which they preſid- 
ed, and to the world in general, were general- 
ly acquired by the moſt prudent and laudable 
means, frugality and induſtry. Whatin others 
was incompatible, they conſtantly united. 
The concerns of trade, which are ſuppoſed 
to debaſe the minds of others, were carried 
to the greateſt extent by the Medici, the 
moſt refined of the ſons of Adam. 


It muſt be allowed that their vices al- 
ways kept pace with their refinements, and 
that they hid their crimes under ſome re- 
ſembling virtue. But as the world have 
more obligations to the Medici than to any 
other family that ever appeared, by their 
reſtoring and improving knowledge, learn- 
ing, and elegance, it will in time obliterate 
their faults; their uſurpation, tyranny, 
pride, their perfidiouſneſs, vindictive cru- 
or 45> ach | elty, 
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elty, 'their patticides and inteſt, will be re- 
membered no more. Futurt ages will for- 
get theit atrocious crimes in 4 fohd ad- 


4 


ration for, and gratitude to them. Je 2211 


F lorence, who regarded . them as the 
work of enemies, purchaſing their aggran- 
dizement-by the ruin of their beſt families, 
and their moſt virtuous citizens, now men- 
tion their beloved names only with, fighs, 
and deplore their loſs with the warmeſt and 
moſt lively ſorrow. They will claim them 


as their own, will view their capital as the 


place whence that emanation ſhone forth, 
whoſe rays will illumine the world to the 
remoteſt period of time. 


A Kengis Khan, a Timer Beg, or a 
Charles XII. dart. through the globe like 
meteors, and leave a momentary ſenſation 
of mingled wonder and horror. The Me- 
dici, on the contrary, have purchaſed a re- 
ſpect that all their bad actions cannot ob- 
ſcure, and which each ſucceeding age will 
be proud to give them. 


o 
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The fame fate will attend them as attends 

Peter the Great. The Ruſſians forget his 

ferocity in his endeavours to reform them, 

and to bring them from a ſtate not far re- 

moved from their brethren of the foreſt, to 

think and act like men. If ſuch a fate 

ö awaits Peter, how much more the Medici, 

becauſe the Etruſcans cannot turn their 

eyes, but they muſt be preſented with the 

fineſt memorials of their Ah, n and 

be ere 9 22 obs 
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